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PREFACE. 


One  part  of  the  title  page  of  this  work  may 
induce  some  of  those  who  read  no  farther,  to  pre- 
judge that  the  author  has  wandered  from  the 
direct  line  of  his  profession,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  general  readers.  Were  it  even  so,  he  does 
not  think  that  he  need  be  ashamed,  however  he 
might  be  afraid,  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  a  Hufe^ 
land  and  a  Beddoes.* 

But  the  case  is  otherwise.  The  author  has,  in 
this,  as  in  his  Essay  on  the  "  Influence  of  TrofU 
cal  Climates  on  European  Constitutions,**  left 
open  to  the  general  reader,  all  that  is  useful ^  and 
consequently  all  that  can  be  necessary  for  him  to 
know,  without,  for  a  moment,  descending  from 
the  dignity  of  a  Philosophical  discussion,  or  for- 
getting that  he  was  writing  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  the  Professional  Tribunal-— the  only  tribu- 
nal whose  approbation  he  is  anxious  to  deserve — - 
whose  censure  he  is  solicitous  to  avoid. 

As  the  execution  of  a  work  can  be  estimated 
only  by  perusal,  and  its  value  appreciated  by  an 
application  of  its  principles  to  practice  ;  and  as 
TIME  very  accurately  adjusts  the  index  of  merit  on 
the  scale  of  literary  rank,  uninfluenced  by  a  sound- 
ing title, a  promising  preface,  or  a,well spieadtahle 
of  contents,  the  author  does  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  say  much  more,  and  he  hopes  he  coiil4 
not  say  much  less. 

In  respect  to  the  appendix  on  gout,  the  author 
conceives  that  he  has  done  the  medical  republic 

*  Vide  Hufeiand's  L'Art  de  Prolonger  la  Vie,  and  Beddoes' 
Hygeia. 
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of  his  native  soil  some  service^  by  translating  and 
condensing  a  valuable  octavo  volume  into  81 
pages^  without  leaving  behind  a  single  useful  fact, 
or  ingenious  observation.  If  he  be  not  egre- 
giousiy  mistaken,  this  part  of  the  work  will  merit 
and  excite  the  attention  of  the  medical  world. 

As  to  the  appendix  on  rheumatism,  since  the 
author  is  more  personally  concerned  in  it,  he  must 
necessarily  spe^k  of  it  with  greater  reserve.  But 
lie  flatters  himself  that  it  will  not  derogate  from 
that  rank  which  the  Naval  Medical  Corps  has,  of 
late  years,  maintained,  under  great  disadvantages, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  profession  at  large — a 
corps  that  may  fearlessly  say,  with  their  owu  im- 
niortal  FALCo^ER — 

j'^pproach,  ye  learned,  arrd  judge  if  we  depart^ 
Unequal,  from  the  precepts  of  our  art. 

Whatever  may  be  the  demerits  of  this  work;, 
in  other  respects,  it  is,  at  least,  free  from  one— 
the  MEGA  BiBLioN  cvil.  Under  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  a  modern  typographical  atmosphere,  this 
volume  would  certainly  have  attained  a  stature 
and  corpulence  far  beyond  the  middle  size.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  although  the  form 
be  slender,  and  the  features  small,  yet  that  the 
Constitution  is  sound— and  that  it  will  long  pre- 
serve a  vigorous  state  of  the  circulation  and 

EXCITABILITY, 

JAMES  JOHNSONc 


(^  Dr.  JOHNSON  cannot  close  this  preface  without  returning  most 
sincere  thanks  to  his  friends  in  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  in  which 
towns  alone,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  Edition  has  been  already 
ordered. 
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An  essay,  &c. 


The  air  in  wliicli  "  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,"  is  so  essential  to  our  existence  in  health,  and  per- 
forms so  important  a  part  in  the  production  of  disease  as 
to  entitle  it  to  a  priority  of  consideration  in  a  work  of  this 
description. 

The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
for  many  miles  in  height,  is  the  most  heterogeneous  fluid 
in  nature.  Every  species  of  substance,  whether  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  water, 
consumed  by  fire,  or  volatilized  by  heat,  is  diffused  in  end- 
less variety  and  proportion  through  the  different  strata  of 
air.  W  hen  therefore  we  consider  that,  at  every  inspiration, 
this  fluid  is  applied  to  an  expanded  tissue  of  the  most  de- 
licate blood-vessels  in  the  lungs,*  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  its  ever  varyijig  properties,  temperature,  density,  and 
impregnations,  must  have  a  predominant  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  human  race. 

The  omniscient  Creator,  however,  has  not  left  us  exposed 
to  such  a  train  of  incidents  without  enduing  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  with  a  pliancy,  and  |K)wer  of  resistance,  which 
render  the  majority  of  atmospherical  impressions  compara- 
tively innocuous.  Hence,  from  the  ^ronaut,  who  soars 
above  the  clouds,  to  the  miner  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — 
from  the  Alpine  peasant  to  the  submarine  Hollander — from 
the  sirocco-breathing  African  to  the  half-frozen  Laplander, 
we  find  the  different  tribes  of  mankind  inhaling  every  pos- 
sible modification  of  atmosphere,  with  a  wonderful,  though 
not  an  entire  similarity  of  result ! — By  habit,  the  most  po- 
tent poison  may  be  taken  in  doses  that  otherwise  would 
destroy  life  at  once  : — it  is  to  sudden  changes  in  its  tempe- 
rature, and  occasional  deleterious  impregnations  in  its  com- 
position, that   nine-tenths  of  its  injurious  effects  on  the 

*■  Keiileitiuiaies  the  interual  surface  of  the  lungs  at  21,906  square  inches* 
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human  constitution,  are  to  be  attributed.  It  is  true  that  the 
degrees  of  rarity  and  density  have  considerable  effect  on 
the  generality  of  constitutions,  and  that  drought  and 
moisture  are  still  more  important  circumstances ;  but  these 
may  be  fairly  merged  in  one  head* 

Sect,  I, — ATMOSPHERICAL   VICISSITUDES. 

The  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa/ 
which  we  so  frequently  exj3erience  in  this  uncertain  climate, 
though  doubtless  occasioned,  principally,  by  the  absence 
or  presence,  or  rather  the  variations  of  solar  heat,  and 
electrical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  natural  philosophers.  It  is  our 
business,  however,  to  trace  their  operations  on  the  human 
constitution,  and  point  out  the  most  practicable  means  of 
obviating  their  effects. 

The  mean  temperature  of  England  being  about  52  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when 
the  mercury  rises  to  above  70  in  summer,  or  sinks  below 
30  in  winter,  the  functions  of  those  organs  which  are  more 
immediately  exposed  to  atmospherical  impressions,  must  be 
considerably  influenced.  Observation  confirms  this  rea- 
soning. In  summer  we  find  the  functions  of  the  skin,  or 
the  process  of  perspiration  conspicuously  increased,  and 
the  urinar}^  secretion  diminished. — In  winter  it  is  just  the 
reverse  ;  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  then  confined,  and  a 
vicarious  augmentation  of  urine  keeps  up  the  equilibrium 
of  the  fluids. 

The  Lungs,  which  are  ever  in  immediate  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  experience  the  most  unequivocal  impres- 
sions from  the  change  of  the  seasons.  In  summer,  when 
the  air  is  mild  and  warm,  the  skin  in  a  perspirable  state, 
and  the  fluids  determined  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
lungs  are  free,  and  the  chest  expansive.  In  winter  and 
spring  the  fluids  are  determined  from  the  surface  of  the 
body  towards  the  internal  organs,  and  then  the  lungs  become 
oppressed  (particularly  in  delicate  people)  and  the  exten- 
sive catalogue  of  pulmonic  Complaints  attains  its  Zenith. 

These,  however,  are  only  the  first  links  in  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect.  With  the  surface  of  the  body  some  of 
the  most  considerable  interior  organs  sympathize,  particu- 
larly the  lungs,  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  liver.  The 
sympathy  between  the  skin  and  this  last-mentioned  organ 
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Cwliich  performs  so  important  an  office  in  tbe  animal  eco- 
nomy) or  in  other  words,  betv/een  the  functions  of  perspira- 
tion and  biliary  secretion,  has  not  been  noticed,  as  far  as  I 
know,  by  any  author,  till  I  traced  it  in  my  work  on  the 
^'Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Constitu- 
tions ;"  though  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  overlooked  by 
future  observers. 

But  the  effects  thus  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  sea- 
sons would  occasion  little  inconvenience,  were  they  regu- 
larly progressive,  as  the  constitution  adapts  itself  to  the 
gradual  revolution.  It  is  the  sudden  dhirnal  rather  than 
the  slow  annual  vicis-situde  that  induces  such  disturbance 
in  the  movements  of  the  living  machine,  and  renders  the 
climate  of  England  so  disagreeable  to  foreigners,  and  dele^ 
terious  to  health 

^y  a  wonderful  innate  power,  implanted  by  the  htsnd  of 
our  Creator,  the  human  frame  can  preserve  its  mean  tempera- 
ture, (about  08°  of  Fahrenheit,)  although  that  of  the  exter- 
nal air  may  range  from  Zero  to  150.  But  rapid  transitions, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  derange  the  functions  of  the 
body  iQ  a  great  extent.  Another  point  to  be  observed  is, 
that  the  operation  of  heat  or  cold  predisposes  the  human 
frame  to  be  more  easily  affected  by  the  opposite  state. — 
Thus  a  cold  winter  succeeding  a  hot  autumn,  or  a  hot  sum- 
mer succeeding  a  cold  spring,  will  render  the  usual  diseases 
of  the  season  infinitely  more  severe  ;  and  when,  in  addition 
to  these,  we  have  rapid  transitions  within  the  twenty-four, 
or  indeed  within  a  few  hours,  then  the  effects  will  be  con- 
spicuous enough. 

To  tako  a  nearer  view  of  this  important  subject.  The 
heat  of  the  blood  is  generally  far  above  the  highest  range 
of  the  thermometer  in  this  country  ;  but  when  in  summer 
the  mercury  rises  to  70  or  80  degrees  Fahr.  it  is  evident 
that  the  heat  perpetually  generated  in  the  system  [supposed 
to  be  in  the  lungs]  cannot  be  so  rapidly  abstracted  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  surrounding  air,  as  wh^n 
the  temperature  of  that  air  is  low.  The  sluices  of  the  skin, 
however,  being  opened,  the  superabundant  heat  is  carried 
off  by  the  process  of  perspiration,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  maintained  at  its  usual  standard.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  ihii  range  of  the  mercury  is  above  the  mean  level 
[52°]  and  also  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  continues  there, 
so  will  the  functions  of  the  skin  be  preternaturally  in« 
creased  \    aud^  when  a  transition  to  cold  takes  place,  the 
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exiialenfs  on  the  surface  are  the  more  easily  struck  torpid, 
so  as  to  fail  in  performing  the  important  office  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  for  which  they  were  designed.  On  (he  other 
Land,  when  from  exposure  to  cold,  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
are  rendered  torpid,  quiescent,  or  collapsed,  a  sudden  ap- 
plication of  heat  excites  them,  on  the  principle  of  accumu- 
lated susceptibility,  to  inordinate  action,  or  at  least  dilata- 
tion, which  will  be  in  all  degrees,  even  to  the  destruction 
of  organisation,  as  is  exemplified  in  frostbitten  fingers  in« 
cautiously  applied  to  the  fire. 

These  effects,  especially  those  arising  in  consequence  of 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  following  circumstances.  First,  by  the  presence  of 
humidity  in  the  air.  The  human  frame,  and  particularly 
the  English  constitution  can  sustain  considerable  atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes  with  a  great  degree  of  impunity,  when 
the  air  is  dry,  clear,  and  elastic.  But  if  these  changes  are 
accompanied  by  humidity  or  rain,  every  valetudinary,  and 
many  in  health  are  sure  to  feel  the  effects.  The  reason 
appears  to  be  this  : — that  moisture  is  a  forcible  conductor, 
and  consequently  at  the  moment  of  transition,  the  animal 
heat  is  most  rapidly  abstracted  hj  such  a  medium,  and  all 
the  injurious  effects  proportionally  increased  ;  as  is  exem- 
plified every  day  when  people  catch  colds  and  other  com- 
plaints from  not  changing  their  clothes  when  wet  with  rain. 

The  second  circumstance  is  exhaustion  or  fatigue,  which 
by  rendering  the  circulation  languid  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  predisposes  to  the  impressions  of  cold,  which 
then  more  readily  suppresses  the  perspiratory  process,  and 
disturbs  the  functions  of  the  internal  organs. 

The  third  circumstance  is  nocturnal  exposure.  It  would 
indeed  appear  that  the  two  preceding  circumstances  are 
here  combined ;  for  not  only  is  the  air  more  humid  in  the 
night,  from  the  condensation  and  fall  of  dews  or  vapours, 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  solar  beams,  but  a  universal 
lassitude  and  torpor  seem  then  to  pervade  the  animal  and 
vegetable  creation  ;  so  that  at  this  period  atmospherical 
impressions  are  doubly  injurious. 

l>et  us  now  trace  more  minutely  the  chain  of  associations 
whereby  these  external  impressions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
connected  with  derangement  of  the  most  important  functions 
in  the  animtil  economy.  We  have  shewn  that  their  first 
effects  are  on  the  skin  and  lungs  ;  but  were  the  mischief 
limited  to  a  mere  suppression  of  perspiration  it  w  ould  h§ 
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comparatively  trifling,  for  in  such  cases,  a  vicarious  dis- 
charge of  mine,  as  we  before  observed,  makes  up  for  the 
deficiencjr.  But  in  valetudinary,  and  where  the  transitions 
are  violent,  in  the  firmest  constitutions,  a  morbid  effect  is 
extended  by  s^'inpafhjj  to  the  interior  organs.  In  what 
manner  this  sympathetic  association  takes  place,  we  are 
imable  to  expLiin  ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  and  therefore  we 
shall  not  waste  time  in  exploring  the  rationale.  In  this 
climate,  one  of  the  best  marked  sympathies  is  that  between 
the  skin  and  the  lungs,  which  is  lamiliarly  exemplitied  by 
the  cold  bath. — On  immersing  the  body  in  water  many 
degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  the  vessels  on 
the  surface  are  struck  torpid,  and  the  blood  is  determined 
to  the  interior.  At  this  moment,  a  sympathetic  torpor 
takes  place  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the 
blood  is  with  difficulty  transmitted  through  them,  occa- 
sioning that  accumulation,  and  dyspnoea  or  panting  for 
breath,  which  we  observe  in  all,  but  more  particularly  in 
delicate  people  at  the  instant  of  imm.ersion. 

Bvit  here  reaction  soon  takes  place — the  balance  of  the 
circulation  is  restored — the  functions  of  the  skin  are  re- 
newed with  increased  activity  (on  the  principle  of  accumu- 
lated excitability)  and  this  temporary  oscillation  of  the 
vital  fluid  is  succeeded  by  an  exhilaration  of  spirits  and 
renovated  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  previously  to 
immersion,  there  has  been  exercise  to  produce  fatigue  ;  or 
excess  of  perspiration  by  atmospherical  heat,  to  weaken  the 
extreme  vessels  on  the  surface,  then  the  torpor  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  skin  cannot  be  properly  overcome  by  reaction, — 
The  balance  of  the  circulation  is  not  completely  restored, 
and  the  lungs  or  some  internal  organ  is  injured,  with  more 
or  less  of  fever,  according  to  the  state  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  force  of  the  operating  causes. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  true  picture  of  the  effects  perpe- 
tually produced  by  sudden  atmospherical  transitions  in  this 
most  changeable  climate.  The  consent  of  parts  between 
the  skin  and  lungs,  which  we  may  denominate  the  "  cuta- 
NEo-puLMONic  SYMPATHY  "  cxplains  the  origin  of  the 
grand  class  of  cliraatorial  diseases  in  this  country,  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  "  cutaneo-hepatic  sympathy  "  is 
applicable  to  the  diseases  of  tropical  regions,  particularly 
the  climate  of  India.  For  as  in  the  torrid  zone  the  biliary 
©rgan  is  weakened  by  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  the  con- 
^quence  of  a  high  rangp  of  atmospherical  heat^  and  of 
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course  the  Iher  predisposed  to  disease  ;  so  in  cold  and  va- 
riable climates  like  this,  the  lungs  are  the  organs  "svhich 
bear  the  onus  of  disease,  as  is  evinced  bj  the  prodigious 
havoc  which  pulmonary  consumption  annually  makes 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  For  these  atmos- 
pherical transitions,  bj  occasioning  repeated  determinations 
to  the  respiratory  organs  excite  scropbulous  tubercles  there 
into  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  finally  suppuration  or 
confirmed  phthisis. 

And  as  in  the  fevers  of  India,  where  the  heat  is  excessive, 
the  liver  has  been  found  almost  invariably  affected  ;  so  in 
this  country,  where  cold  and  moisture  prevail,  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  pulmonic  inflammation  or  congestion  ac- 
companies almost  every  febrile  attack. 

This  principle  [Cutaneo-pulmonic  Sympathy]  explains 
the  enormous  waste  of  life  occasioned  by  Aerial  vicissitudes 
operating  on  the  lungs  of  delicate  females  through  the 
medium  of  the  skin,  in  consequence  of  the  lightness  of  their 
dress,  and  their  frequent  exposure  to  the  chilling  damps  of 
night,  after  the  perspiratory  vessels  have  been  over-excited 
in  crouded  rooms,  or  fatigue  has  been  induced  by  the  se- 
ductive exertions  of  the  dance. 

The  next  association,  or  consent  of  parts,  between  the 
exterior  and  interior,  is  that  subsisting  between  the  skin  and 
stomach  ;  which,  in  uniformity  with  the  former,  we  may  de- 
signate the  cuTANEQ-GASTiiic  Sympathy.  This  has  long 
been  observed  and  acknowledged  hj  physicians ;  but  its 
important  influence  on  health  has  not  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  by  practitioners.  One  of  the  most  familiar  and 
frequent  instances  illustrative  of  this  consent,  is,  where 
cold  or  wet  is  applied  to  the  feet ^  exciting  pain  or  indiges- 
tion in  the  stomach ;  an  occurrence  which  almost  every 
individual,  whether  valetudinary  or  not,  must  have 
personally  experienced.  Now  when  we  consider  the 
influence  which  the  state  of  the  stomach  [the  primary  or- 
gan of  digestion  sympathising  extensively  with  the  whole 
nervous  system]  must  have  on  tlie  health  ;  and  when  we 
contemplate  the  frequency  of  the  abovementioned  occur- 
rence in  a  climate  for  ever  varying  from  heat  to  cold — 
from  drought  to  moisture,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  this 
contributes  materially  to  swell  the  long  catalogue  of  Sto- 
mach Complaints. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  delicate  females,  with 
a  languid  circulation,  light  dress^  and  thin  shoes,  become 
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the  most  common  sufferers  ;  and  hence,  although  they  are 
infinitely  more  temperate  in  food  and  drink  than  the  other 
Sex ;  yet  are  they  considerably  more  subject  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  dyspeptic  complaints,  particularly  beart-hurn,  fla- 
tulence, pain  in  the  stomach,  and  want  of  appetite. 

The  third  medium  of  Influence  between  the  surface  of 
the  body  and  the  viscera,  is  intimately  combined  with,  and 
seems  a  continuation  of  the  precede  igv  It  may  be  deno- 
minated the  CUTANEO-INTESTINAL  Sympatbj,  "j^d  is  gene- 
rally evinced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cutaiieo-gastric, 
when  cold  or  wet  is  applied  to  the  lower  extremities.  But 
the  intestinal  canal  sympathises  readily  with  every  part  of 
the  skin,  and  the  most  common  origin  of  bowel  complaints 
is  checked  perspiration,  as  all  valetudinaries  can  affirm, 
especially  those  whose  digestive  organs  have  been  weakened 
hy  residence  in  hot  climates,  where  fluxes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

The  fourth,  or  cutaneo-renal  Sympathy  has  already 
been  glanced  at;  and  occcurs  in  health,  where  it  appears 
as  a  vicarious  increase  of  urine  when  cold  weather,  or  the 
cold  bath  contracts  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  diminishes 
perspiration.  It  is,  however,  the  medium  of  diseas©  also  ; 
for  frequent  determinations  of  this  kind  to  tiie  urinary 
organs,  where  there  are  any  calculous  or  nephritic  aflec- 
tions,  considerably  increase  irritation,  and  induce  inflam- 
matory tendencies  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys 

The  fifth  and  last,  though  not  least,  is  the  cutaneo- 
hepatic  Sympathy,  which  I  have  traced  minutely  in  my 
Essay  on  Tropical  Climates,  as  elucidating  more  clearly 
the  influence  of  a  high  range  of  atmospherical  heat  on  the 
European  Constitution,  and  shewing  in  what  manner  the 
biliarj^  system  is,  under  such  circumstances,  so  peculiarly 
liable  to  derangement. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  strange,  that  if  a  sympathy 
existed  between  the  skin  and  liver,  it  should  have  been 
overlooked,  while  a  consent  between  the  surface  and  the 
lungs,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  kidneys,  was  ob- 
served and  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  Physiolo- 
gists. And  yet  it  appears  equally  strange,  that  such  an 
organ  as  that  for  the  secretion  of  bile — occupying  so  large 
a  space,  and  performing  so  important  an  ofiice  in  the  animal 
economy,  should  be  almost  the  only  viscus  exempted  from 
a  sympathetic  communication  with  the  surface. 
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-  Several  causes  have  conspired  to  prevent  the  discoveff 
of  this  sympathy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  biliary  organ  is  peculiarly  insensible,  and  that  even 
structural  derangement  may  go  on  to  a  vast  extent,  without 
exciting  much  pain  or  apprehension.  In  the  second  place, 
derangements  in  the  functions  of  this  organ  are  still  more 
obscure,  and  require  the  minutest  attention  to  symptoms  and 
feelings  which  hardly  any  but  the  patient  himself  can  com- 
prehend, and  that  too,  when  his  attention  is  excited  to  the 
subject,  and  when  he  is  himself  acquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  frame.  For  intance,  unless  the  consist- 
ence, colour,  &c.  &c.  of  the  foeces  are  assiduously  attended 
io^  (whichj  of  course,  is  rarely  the  case)  the  state  of  the 
biliary  secretion  cannot  be  ascertained. 

In  the  third  place,  the  symptoms  attending  derangements 
of  the  biliary  system,  are  so  easily  mistaken  for,  and  so 
si^enerally  accompanied  by  derangements  in  the  other  diges- 
tive organs,  as  to  mislead  the  patient  himself;  and  too  often 
Ills  Medical  adviser. 

Fourthly,  it  is  only  in  tropical  regions,  where  hepatic 
diseases  force  themselves  upon  the  most  inert  observation, 
that  WiQ  sympathetic  connexion  between  the  functions  of 
the  skin  and  liver  would  be  likely  to  arrest  attention,  par- 
ticularly where  the  personal  sufferings  of  the  observer  might 
be  the  means  of  exciting  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  accu- 
racy in  the  investigation.  Such  was  the  case,  when  I  traced 
the  sympathy  in  question  ;  and  by  which  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  delineate  the  nature,  the  causes,  and  the  treatment 
of  diseases  in  hot  climates.  I  shall  here  only  give  a  mere 
outline  of  the  result  of  my  observations  on  this  interesting 
subject,  referring  to  the  various  parts  of  my  Essay  for  a 
more  extended  elucidation. 

It  is  admitted  that  in  summer  and  autumn  ;  when  atmos- 
pheric heat  has  attained  its  maximum,  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  more  copious  than  in  winter  and  spring*.  It  is  also  known: 
to  those  who  have  lived  or  practised  in  hot  climates,  that 
among  the  Europeans  who  migrate  thither,  the  redundant 
secretion  of  bile  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, whether  in  sickess  or  in  health,  during  the  first  years 
of  residence  there,  and  while  the  constitution  is  becoming 
assimilated  to  the  new  climate.  The  most  superficial  ob- 
server will  acknowledge  that  in  summer  and  autumn  here^ 
and  during  the  period  alluded  to^  in  hot  climates,  the  per* 
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splrafion  is  i^reatlj  increased.     Here  then  are  two  effects 
steadily  produced  by  the  sam^  cause,  viz.  perspiration  and 
biliary  secretion  augmented  by  a  high  range  of  atmosphe- 
rical temperature.      Now  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  in- 
genious physiologists  diat  cotemporavi/  action  in  any  two 
organs  will,  in  time,  produce  such  an  association  that  when 
the  impulse  is  given  to  owe,  the  other  will  act  by  what  is 
termed  sympathy.  Allowing  then,  that  there  is  no  original 
consent  between  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  liver,  surely 
this  synchronous    state  of  excitement,    produced  by  the 
same  general  cause,   in  all  climates  and  ages,  must  form 
one ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  contended  for ;  as  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  know  ^oa' the  sympathy  has  been  produced, 
provided  we  know  that  it  really  exists,  and  of  this  fact,  I 
trust  I  have  adduced  sufficient  proof  in  my  former  Essay. 
^y  the  sympathy  in  question,  the  whole  range  of  effects 
resulting  from  the  influence  of  tropical  climates  on  Euro- 
pean constitutions,  becomes  easily  explicable,  and  v^bat  is 
of  more  consequence,  it  points  directly  to  those  means  of 
prevention  arud  cure  which  the  most  extended  experience 
has  proved  to  be  most  effectual ;  a  circumstance  that  adds 
no  inconsiderable  weight  to  the  evidence  of  its  trutli. 

I  have  shewn  in  the  Essay  albjded  to,  that  the  increased 
secretion  of  bile,  though  a  matter  of  considerable  inconve- 
nience, would  be  of  comparatively  triflirig  consequence^ 
did  it  not  predispose  to  a  much  more  serious  event — a  check 
to  the  secretion  ;  in  the  same  manner,  that  after  a  profuse 
perspiration  the  salutary  discharge  from  the  skin  is  more 
easily  suppressed,  than  if  the  perspiratory  vessels  had  not 
been  thus  inordinately  excited.  So  in  this  country,  the 
augmented  secretion  of  bile  and  also  of  perspiration,  during 
the  heat  of  summer,  is  attended  with  few  bad  effects  till  the 
autumnal  vicissitudes  commence,  when  frequent  checks  to 
both  secretions  derange  the  functions  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  render  the  biliary  and  gastric  secretions  both 
irregular  and  vitiated,  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 
Here  then,  we  see  that  otfr  own  climate  has  considerable 
effect  on  the  Hepatic  system,  by  means  of  the  sympathy 
in  question,  though  such  a  circumstance  has  been  \iit\Q 
suspected  ;  and  if  the  influence  of  climate  is  not  so  power- 
ful as  to  frequently  drive  the  biliary  organ  into  a  state  of 
inflammation  or  suppuration,  as  between  the  tropics,  it  is 
quite  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with  certain  causes,  which 
1  shall  hereafter  trace,  to  occasion  or  increase  that  extensive 
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class  of  chronic  and  functional  derangements  of  the  hepatic 
system,  ivhich  have  so  long  bisen  falsely  designated  by  the 
Tague  epithets— nervous,  dyspeptic,  and  hypochondriacal. 

Besides  these  sympathies  between  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  various  internal  organs,  there  is  another  train  of 
sympathies,  not  less  remarkable,  between  the  organs  them- 
selves. That  between  the  stomach  and  brain  (Gastro-Cere- 
bral)  has  been  long  observed  by  Physicians,  a  familiar  in- 
stance of  which  occurs  in  what  is  not  inaptly  termed  the 
sick  head-ache. 

The  stomach  indeed  seems  the  centre  of  sympathies; 
for  besides  the  above-mentioned,  it  sympathises  with  the 
liver ;  (Gastro-hepatic  sympathy)  on  which  account  the 
diseases  of  the  latter  organ  are  often  referred  to  the  former. 
With  the  kidneys  it  sympathises  very  evidently,  since  ir- 
ritability of  the  stomach  is  a  very  common  symptom  of 
calculous  affections  of  the  kidney  or  ureter ;  this  may  be 
termed  the  Gastro-renal  sympathy.  The  consent  between 
the  stomach  and  womb  (Utero-gastric  sympathy)  is  evinced 
during  pregnancy  by  morning  sickness  in  the  earlier  stageSy 
and  the  whimsical  appetites  or  longings  which,  in  particu- 
lar constitutions,  appear  at  more  advanced  periods  of  Ges- 
tation. The  latter  symptoms  have  been  ridiculed  by  modern 
physiologists,  as  imaginary  or  knavish,  (as  was  indeed  the 
whole  doctrine  of  sympathy)  but — 

"  Naturara  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurrit." 

The  foregoing  considerations  will  induce  the  medical 
sceptic  to  pause  before  he  pronounces  those  cravings  to  be 
nnnatural  or  fictitious^  because  they  are  sometimes  assumed 
for  selfish  purposes.  We  see  then,  that  the  insalutary  im- 
pressions of  the  atmosphere  transmitted  from  the  surface  to 
the  central  parts  of  our  bodies,  may  be  there  reproduced 
and  transmitted  from  organ  to  organ,  by  means  of  the  sym- 
pathies above-mentioned,  till  various  and  complicated  ma- 
ladies, accompanied  by  a  tribe  of  obscure  and  anomalous 
symptoms  have  arisen,  that  are  as  embarrassing  to  the 
Physician  as  they  are  distressing  to  the  patient  I 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  long  been  considered 
as  more  affected  with  scrofula  than  tliose  of  almost  any- 
other  climate  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
national  infirmity  is  attributable  to  the  mutability  of  our 
atmosphere.    That  the  delicate  stiuoture  of  the  lymphatic 
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vessels,  distributed  through  all  parts  of  the  body  and  so 
widely  spread  over  the  surface,  should  suffer  from  aerial 
impressions  requires  little  stretch  of  belief,  and  the  subject 
has  lately  undergone  so  able  a  discussion  by  Mr.  Goodlad, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here,  and  therefore 
1  shall  merely  adduce  a  short  extract  or  two  from  Mr.  G's 
Essay,  in  corroboration  of  what  I  here  advance. 

^'  Scrofula,  says  Dr.  Cullen,  generally  shows  itself  at  first, 
at  a  particular  season  of  the  year  ;  and  at  some  time  between 
the  winter  and  summer  solstice,  but  commonly  long  before 
the  latter  period.  It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  usually  connected  with  the  course 
of  the  seasonsy'^  vol.  4th.  p.  364.  "  The  Influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  (says  Mr.  Goodlad,  Essay,  p.  95)  over  the  ac- 
tions which  constitute  scrofula  appears,  even  from  this 
author's  (Cullen's)  account  much  too  general  and  extensive, 
to  have  enabled  him  to  attribute  every  phenomenon  of  this 
unpleasant  complaint  to  the  "  acrimony  of  the  fluids  " ;  and 
this  view  of  the  subject  swells  into  greater  importance 
when  we  consider  that  the  disease  occupies  those  parts, 
which  in  children  are  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere ;  that  it  is  most  frequent  in  those  countries 
where  the  clhnate  is  most  variable^  and  at  the  most  variable 
seasons^  and  that  we  can  only  attribute  its  very  frequent  oc? 
currence  in  this  kingdom  to  the  climate  which  has  become 
proverbial." — 'Mr.  Goodlad  elucidates  his  reasonings  by 
striking  facts ;  among  others  he  adduces  the  well  known 
circumstance  of  scrofula  being  so  uncommonly  prevalent 
at  Manchester,  and  accounts  for  it  thus. 

"  The  children  from  a  very  early  period  of  life  are  cooped 
up  in  cotton  mills,  where  the  atmospheric  heat  is  seldom 
below  60°  ;  ventilation  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  ;  the  constitutional  powers  are  thereby  weakened, 
and  the  frame  rendered  less  able  to  resist  those  effects  which 
the  application  of  any  external  agent  is  calculated  to  pro^ 
duce.  After  the  day's  confinement  in  heated  rooms,  the 
children  are  exposed  to  cold  and  wet ;  they  are  generally 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  the  rest  of  their  clothing  is 
little  calculated  to  defend  them  from  this  sudden  transi- 
tion."    p.  \SQ. 

This  disease,  therefore,  being  clearly  traced  to  original 
influence  of  climate,  while  the  predisposition  is  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child,  enables  us  more  easily  to  explain  the 
prevalence  and  fatality  of  pulmonary  Gonsumption^  whick 
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in  SO  great  a  majority  of  cases  depends  on  scrofulous  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungSj  excited  to  inflararaatioa  by  aerial  vicissi- 
tudes. 

Let  us  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  leading  features  of 
the  foregoing  discussion. 

1st — The  climate  of  Eng^land  is  remarkably  variable. 
The  mean  temperature  being  about  52"  Fahrenheit. 

Sndly — Sudden  atmospherical  vicissitudes  are  very 
prejudicial  to  health. 

Srdly — The  transitions  are  injurious  to  the  consti- 
tution in  proportion  as  the  temperature  has  been  much 
above  or  much  below  the  medium  heat  of  the  time  and 
place  previously,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  it  continued  at  the  opposite  extreme :  because 
the  operation  of  heat  predisposes  the  human  frame  to 
be  more  easily  injured  by  sudden  transition  to  cold,  and 
vise  Tersa, 

4thly — Atmospherical  impressions  are  primarily 
made  on  the  skin  and  lungs. 

5thly — There  is  an  intimate  sympathy  between  the 
skin  and  lungs,  which  becomes  the  medium  whereby 
atmospherical  transitions  occasion  or  increase  the  ex- 
tensive class  of  pulmonic  complaints,  from  a  common 
catarrh  to  a  confirmed  Phthisis.  This  class  may  be 
termed  the  national  or  climatorial  disease,  in  the  same 
manner  as  derangements  of  the  biliary  system  form  the 
most  numerous  class  in  tropical  climes. 

6thly — The  sympathy  between  the  skin  and  stomach 
(cutaneo-gastric)  leads  to  the  production  or.  aggrava- 
tion of  many  complaints  in  the  functions  of  the  latter 
organ,  from  aerial  vicissitudes  acting  on  the  surface. 

7thly — The  cntaneo-intestinal  sympathy,  or  consent 
between  the  skin  and  intestines,  occasions  derange- 
ments of  the  bowels  in  the  same  way. 

Sthly — The  "  cutaneo-renal  sympathy,"  or  consent 
between  the  surface  and  kidneys  accounts  for  the  vica- 
rious increase  of  urine,  when  the  pores  of  the  skin  are 
constricted,  and  perspiration  diminished. 

9thly — The  "  cutaneo-hepatic  sympathy,"  or  con- 
sent between  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  liver, 
accounts  for  the  mode  in  which  atmospherical  impres- 
sions on  the  surface  occasion  or  increase  hepatic  de- 
rangements, which  have  too  often  been  mistaken  for, 
and  misnomered-^nervous;.  dyspeptic,  and  hypochon* 
driacal. 
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lOthly — The  interior  organs  themselves  '^\'hen  once 
affected  through  sympathy  with  the  surface,  sympa- 
thise nneqiiivocally  with  one  aiiother,  producing  ye- 
rious  anomaious  and  complicated  symptoms. 

llt'ily — Aeriil   vicissitudes  produce   scrofula,   the 
taint  or  predisposition  to  which  is  transmitted  from 
parent  to  progeny. 
It  may  be  observed  here,  that  if  the  various  organs  above- 
mentioned  sympathise  so  sensibly  with  the  surface,  so  also 
do  the  skin  and  its  functions  sympathise  in  turn  with  them. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  are  the  skin  and  perspiration  natural,  when 
any  derangement  is  going  forward  in  the  structure  or  func- 
tions of  the  aforesaid  viscera. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  important  subject,  the  means  of 
counteracting,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  deleterious  im- 
pressions of  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  us ;  and  which 
■we  see  by  means  of  the  sympathies  pointed  out,  are  com- 
municated to  internal  organs  of  vital  importance  in  the 
animal  economy.  If  to  some  readers  the  investigation  has 
appeared  too  minute,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  lucid  ex- 
planation of  causes  suggests  to  every  intelligent  mind  a 
variety  of  ideas  relative  to  the  prevention  of  effects,  w  hich 
could  hardly  be  conveyed  by  the  most  elaborate  didactic 
rules.  In  this  respect  all  our  popular  medical  works  are 
lamentably  deficient. 

To  treat  in  detail,  however,  of  tlie  principal  prophylactic 
measures  here,  would  be  to  anticipate  the  observations 
which  will  come  in,  more  appropriately,  under  the  head  of 
dress,  and.other  subdivisions  of  the  work.  I  shall  confine 
myself  therefore  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  and  medi- 
cal treatment  of  those  diseases  resulting  from  the  influence 
of  our  variable  climate  on  the  English  constitution,  particu- 
larly in  their  incipient  stages,  when  indeed  their  progress 
is  most  easily  checked,  and  their  sequclie  avoided. 

If  the  delusive,  but  ingenious  speculations  of  the  Bru- 
nonians  have  produced  infinite  mischief  in  their  attempts 
to  simplify  too  much,  and  reduce  diseases  within  the  nar- 
row boundary  of  two  classes,  sthenic  and  asthenic  ;  it  must 
also  be  confessed,  that  their  predecessors,  by  wild  theories 
and  endless  distinctions,  had  created  contusion  and  diiS- 
eulty,  where  a  little  attentive  observation  of  Nature  and 
facts  might  have  led  to  simpler  doctrines  and  more  uniform 
practice. 


16^  PHANTOMS  OF  DEBILITY. 

The  Phantoms  of  '^  debiliti/  and  piitrescenci/y^  resusci- 
tated in  the  Brunonian  school,  and  there  arrayed  in  colours 
truly  alarming,  have  held,  to  this  day,  in  imaginary  chains, 
their  widely  disseminated  votaries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  and  although  the  more  enlightened  practitioners 
of  this  country  reject  the  tenets  of  Brown,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  many  of  his  most  erroneous  doctrines,  still 
paralyse  their  arms  and  haunt  their  imaginations. 

Within  these  few  years,  however,  the  trammels  of  me- 
dical authority  have  been  broken,  and  a  mental  emancipa- 
tion has  led  men  of  genius  and  observation  to  deduce  doC' 
trines  from  facts^  instead  of  bowing  in  silent  acquiescence 
to  the  dogmas  of  antiquity,  and  suffering  themselves  to  be 
chained  to  the  footstool  of  prejudice. 

To  these  Phantoms  and  prejudices  we  owe  the  exclusion 
of  the  cool  breath  of  heaven  from  the  parched  and  fevered 
patient  labouring  under  Eruptive  and  other  acute  diseases; — ^ 
To  these,  the  rejection  of  purgatives  in  typhoid  fevers ; — 
To  these,  the  proscription  of  the  Lancet  in  every  febrile 
complaint,  not  unequiv^ocally  accompanied  with  topical 
inflammation  !  Bat  modern  experience  has  proved  th&tcold 
water  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  burning  sur- 
face of  fever,  and  tliat  instead  of  laxative  glysters,  at  long 
intervals,  daily  and  repeated  purgatives  do  not  weaken 
but  refresh  the  patient  labouring  under  typhus. 

Dearly  purchased  experience  has  also  shewn,  that  in 
those  terrific  endemics,  which  occasionally  sweep  off  whole 
ranks  of  our  countrymen  beneath  the  burning  skies  of  the 
Indies,  the  rapid  abstraction  of  blood — the  cold  or  tepid 
affusion  of  water — the  most  prompt  evacuations  from  the 
bowels — and  the  liberal  administration  of  mercury,  have 
snatched  thousands  from  a  premature  grave,  where  the  scho- 
lastic doctrines  of  dei)ility  and  putrescency,  with  their  in- 
separable attendants,  Bark,  Wine^  and  Opium,  would  have 
precipitated  them  inevitably  into  the  jaws  of  death  ! 

It  is  only  by  minutely  investigating  the  various  links  in 
the  chain  of  cause  and  e^eci,  or,  in  other  words,  the  "Ratio 
S^w.plomatum  "  in  diseases,  that  we  can  arrive  at  satisfac- 
tory doctrines  and  successful  practice ;  nor  should  this 
mode  of  proceeding  be  branded  with  the  epithets  Theore- 
tical or  Speculative.  The  deductions  are  legitimate, 
because  thej^  result  from  observation  and  facts ;  and  the 
reasoning  is  practical,  because  it  is  the  offspring  of  expe- 
rience. 
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We  have  shewn  that  atmospherical  vicissitudes  acting 
on  the  surface  produce,  by  a  chain  of  sympathies,  consi- 
derable derangement  in  the  functions  or  even  structure  of 
internal  or^-ans.  Now  although  the  identity  of  cause  leads 
to  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  means  of  prevention ; 
(as  will  hereafter  be  shewn)  yet,  the  impressions  having 
once  produced  their  morbid  eifects,  a  variety  in  the  means 
of  reinoval  is  essentially  necessary. 

We  shall  therefore  examine  the  effects  in  the  order  of 
their  causes. 

First  of  Pidmomc  Complaints ;  or  those  derangements 
of  the  respiratory  organs  produced  through  the  medium  of 
the 

CutaneO'pulmonic  ST/mpatfiT/. 

If  we  survey  the  whole  tribe  of  pulmonic  complaints,^ 
from  a  common  catarrh  to  a  confirmed  phthisis,  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  acknowledge  that,  of  all  organs,  the  lungs 
are  by  far  the  most  frequently  affected,  independently  of 
their  participating  in  the  effects  of  fevers,  in  common  with 
other  viscera. 

Pulmonary  consumption  alone  is  computed  to  carry  off 
fifty-five  thousand  British  subjects  annually,  or  cause  one- 
fifth  or  sixth  of  ^\e  whole  mortality.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  deaths  from  iriflammation  of  the  lungs,  asthma,  water 
in  the  chest,  &c.  the  catalogue  becomes  frightful ;  though, 
as  I  remarked  before,  a  consideration  of  the  texture  and 
office  of  the  organ  in  question,  and  the  climate  we  inhabit, 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  peculiar  prevalence  and 
mortality  of  pulmonic  complaints  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  attribute  genuine  Phthisis,  or 
tubercular  consumption  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate. I  believe  the  remote,  predisponent,  or  as  some  term 
it,  the  hereditary  cause  to  be  a  scrofulous  taint  in  the  con- 
stitution, or  nascent  tubercles  in  the  lungs  ;  but  I  believe 
also  that  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  this  taint  is  excited  into 
action,  or  these  tubercles  into  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion, by  the  eflects  of  climate,  and  principally  by  often 
repeated  and  neglected  colds,  together  with  the  higher 
degrees  of  pulmonic  inflammation. — If  therefore  I  have 
been  successful  in  proving  that  scrofula  itself  is  produced 
by  climate,  the  whole  class  of  pulmonary  complaints  may 
then  be  referred,  directly  or  indirectly,  primarily  or  secon- 
darily, to  atmospherical  transitions. 
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If  Ave  narrowly  observe  the  operations  of  these,  we  shall ^ 
in  most  cases,  find  the  functions  of  the  skin  first  deranged. 
That  diapnoe  or  insensible  perspiration  which  just  keeps 
the  skin  soft  and  of  a  natural  temperature  and  f^el,  is 
checked.  The  balance  of  the  circulation  is  slightly  dis- 
turbed. It  oscillates  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  and 
back  again,  as  is  manifested  by  the  slight  chills  and  flush- 
ings, that  succeed  each  other.  But  that  tlie  balance  is 
chiefly  broken  by  a  determination  to  the  interior  or  larger 
vessels,  with  a  torpor  of  the  capillaries  on  the  surface,  is 
proved  by  the  almost  constant  sense  of  chilliness  and  incli- 
nation to  keep  near  the  fire  which  we  feel  in  catarrhal  and 
other  pulmonic  complaints.  The  capillaries  in  the  lungs 
sympathising  with  those  on  the  surface,  the  blood  is  not 
transmitted  through  them  with  the  same  facility  as  before ; 
and  hence  a  plethora  is  kept  up  in  that  organ,  till  the  com- 
plaint is  removed.  Nature  seems  to  effect  this  by  an  in- 
crease of  action  in  the  exhalent  vessels  and  glands  spread 
over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  where 
an  eifusion  or  secretion  takes  place  in  the  form  of  an  expec- 
toration which  gradually  relieves  the  turgescence  in  the 
lungs,  as  it  is  brought  off  by  coughing,  till  the  functions  of 
the  skin  and  respiratory  organs  at  length  resume  their 
healthy  standard. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  from  this  lowest  grade  of  pul- 
monic disoider,  denominated  catarrh,  up  to  the  highest 
state  of  inflammation  or  pneumonia,  the  effects  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  the  atmospheri- 
cal causes,  already  pourtrayed,  and  also  according  as  the 
constitution,  and  particularly  the  lungs,  have  suffered  de- 
terioration by  previous  attacks. 

The  rationale  here  attempted  points  directly  to  the  mea- 
sures of  relief — viz.  to  determine  to  the  surface,  restore  the 
functions  of  the  skin,  and  relieve  the  respiratory  organs. 

Thus  in  the  milder  degrees  of  pulmonic  disorder,  result- 
ing from  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  tepid  diluent  drinks, 
moderately  warm  clothing,  and  a  certain  degree  of  abstem- 
iousness, effect  the  two  first  objects.  But  whenever  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  is  so  far  broken  as  to  cause  any 
considerable  degree  of  pulmonic  inflammation,  marked 
by  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  and  want  of  freedom  in  respi- 
ration, accompanied,  of  course,  by  febrile  symptoms,  then 
the  lungs  are  to  be  relieved  by  more  active  measures  ;  other- 
wise the  most  serious  consequences  may  ensue  directly  by 
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the  inflammation  itself,  or  indirectly  bv  exciting  scrofulous 
tubercles  into  a  state  that  may  ultimately  give  rise  to  pul- 
monary consumption. 

In  all  inflammatory  affections  of  tbe  lungs,  it  appears 
that  Nature  attempts  the  cure  by  expectoration  ;  but  in  the 
severer  cases  slie  is  seldom  successful,  for  besides  that  the 
discharge  is  inefficient,  the  cough  and  fever  attending  this 
process,  are  harrassing  and  dangerous  to  the  patient,  who 
seldom  escapes  without  consequences  resulting  from  this 
natural  attempt  at  a  cure^  which  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
illness. 

The  most  obvious,  and  what  is  more  essential,  the  most 
certain  plan  of  relieving  the  organ  of  respiration  in  these 
cases  consists  in  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  circulating  mass 
of  fluids  ;  first  by  bleeding  from  a  large  orifice  till  the  in- 
flammatory action  is  interrupted  by  syncope,  or  at  least  a 
sense  of  fainting^  which  will  often  render  a  repetition  of 
this  species  of  evacuation  unnecessary.  Secondly  by  pur- 
gationsj  which  by  acting  on  the  intestinal  canal,  abstract 
from  the  general  circulation  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  fluid,  besides  clearing  the  bowels,  and  thereby  allowing 
a  freer  course  to  the  blood  through  the  great  vessels  distri- 
buted to  the  various  abdominal  viscera,  as  well  as  fo  the 
lower  extremities.  The  pernicious  doctrines  of  debility, 
rather  than  any  |)opular  prejudices  against  these  decisive 
measures  at  the  commencement,  have  too  often  rendered 
the  surest  means  of  relief  comparatively  inert,  if  nei  actually 
prejudicial.  \i  appears  to  be  the  aim  of  practitioners  rather 
to  moderate  than  subdue  the  inflammatory  action,  trusting 
to  the  7udural  process  of  expectoration  for  ihe  completion 
of  cure,  instead  of  exterminating,  as  it  were,  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  rendering  the  tedious,  uncertain,  and  sometimes 
dangerous  process  of  expectoration  unnecessary. 

That  the  most  violent  pulmonic  inflammation  may  be 
subdued  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  without  a  particle 
o^  expectoration,  many  practitioners  of  eminence  could 
bear  witness  ;  but  it  requires  discrimination  to  hit  the  m.ark 
in  safety  ;  for  if  we  go  blindly  beyond  a  certain  point,  an 
effftsion  will  take  place  in  the  lungs  from  too  copious  as  well 
as  too  scant  1/  depletion. 

In  whatever  manner  we  proceed,  at  first,  it  is  certain 
that  after  expectoration  has  commenced,  evacuations  both 
by  bleeding  and  purging  are  to  be  cautiously  employed. 
They  are  the  more  safe  in  proportion  as  the  expectoration 
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is  scanty,  tlic  cough  dry  and  troublesome,  and  the  siirfuce 
fevered.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  expectoration  begins 
to  come  more  copious,  and  the  surface  relaxes,  although 
considerable  pain  accompanies  the  cough,  the  lancet  and 
purgatives  are  seldom  necessary  to  conduct  to  a  safe  termi- 
nation. Antimonials  at  first,  and  gradually  increased 
expectorants,  as  the  febrile  stricture  goes  off,  will,  in 
general,  succeed,  with  blisters  to  relieve  local  uneasiness. 
But  the  common  mode  of  applying  a  blister  almost  as  soon 
as  evacuants  are  prescribed,  produces  great  mischief.  The 
stimulus  of  a  blister  generally  proves  hurtful  during  the 
first  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  of  pulmonic  inflamma- 
tion, unless  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  evacuations  are 
early  had  recourse  to  ;  a  mode  of  practice  that  I  would 
strongly  recommend  from  undoubted  evidence  of  its  utility. 

In  recovering  from  most  acute  diseases,  but  particularly 
from  one  where  so  important  an  organ,  as  the  lungs,  has 
suffered  ;  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  is  necessary  to 
restrain  the  patient's  appetite,  which  almost  invariably 
exceeds  the  power  of  digestion,  and  produces  a  tendency 
to  return  of  the  febrile  state.  But  this  is  not  all ;  blood  is 
formed  in  such  abundance  by  the  new  supply  of  food,  that 
the  excretions  are  not  adequate  to  keep  a  proper  equili- 
brium in  the  circulation;  hence  the  slightest  degree  of 
plethora  is  apt  to  oppress  the  weakened  organ,  and  relapse 
is  the  consequence.  This  caution  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressec^'  on  the  practitioner's  mind,  since  any  sanction 
which  he  may  give  to  the  solicitations  of  the  patient  or 
friends  will  certainly  be  remembered  when  the  sinister  oc- 
currence takes  place,  and  all  the  bad  consequences  will  be 
laid  to  his  charge. 

We  shall  now  take  a  cursory  survey  of  that  singularly 
melancholy  class  of  pulmonic  diseases,  denominated 
Phthisis  or  pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  certain,  that 
notwithstanding  the  extensive  prevalence  of  genuine 
Phthisis,  yet  a  great  many  diseases,  accompanied  by 
wasting  of  the  body,  hectic  fever,  and  cough  have  been 
classed  with  pulmonary  consumption,  both  by  the  medical 
attendants  and  friends  ;  hence  a  number  of  pretended  cures 
Lave  been  performed,  and  nostrums  have  been  extolled^ 
when  the  complaint  was  only  long  protracted  catarrh,  or 
abscess  in  the  lungs  from  inflammation,  where  no  scrofulous 
taint  lurked  in  the  constitution.  The  numerous  cases  that 
have  been  published  of  pulmonary  consumption  cured  by 
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Digitalis  also  were  probably  abscesses  in  the  lungs  from 
Pneumonia,  which  will  frequently  heal  under  common 
treatment,  where  no  scrofulous  tendency  esisted  previously. 
It  will  be  found  that  where  the  disease  approaches  insidi^ 
ously  on  young  people  with  "  li^ht  hair^  fair  skins,  blue 
€t/es^  florid  complexions,  contracted  chest,  and  high 
shoulders,"  especially  if  any  of  their  progeriitors  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  same  malady,  a  cure  will  rarely  be 
effected  though  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  long 
protracted,  where  the  patient's  circumstances  will  admit  of 
unremitted  attention  to  regimen,  in  such  cases  the  slight- 
est determination  to  the  lungs  should  excite  anxiety  and 
claim  our  attention  ;  for  often  when  the  cough  is  so  trifling 
as  to  be  only  a  slight  heck,  as  if  occasioned  by  mucus  or 
phlegm  in  the  throat,  we  shall  find  the  circulation  deranged 
and  considerably  accelerated  after  meals,  especially  of 
animal  food.  There  will  not  be  the  same  degree  of  ease 
in  lying  on  one  side  as  on  the  other ;  *  and  in  females 
about  the  age  of  puberty  the  catanienia  will  not  come  on. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  under  such  circumstances^ 
is  always  suspicious,  for  although  it  often  appears  to  be  an 
effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  local  congestion,  jet  the  ulcer 
which  succeeds  does  not  always  heal,  and  too  frequently 
terminates  in  confirmed  Phthisis.  The  wandering  pains 
and  anomalous  symptoms  which  so  often  accompany  the 
incipient  stage  of  pulmonary  consumption  are  embarrassing 
to  the  practitioner,  nor  can  any  thing  decisive  be  prognos- 
ticated from  the  expectoration,  for  pus  does  not  appear  till 
the  disease  is  far  advanced—too  far  alas  for  cure !  When 
phthisis  is  regularly  established,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
distressing  pictures  which  the  auman  frame  exhibits  in  its 
progress  to  corruption  !  The  hectic  iiush  on  the  cheeks, 
the  Vermillion  lips,  the  burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  with  evening  fever,  are  perio- 
dically changed  for  cold  colliquative  sweats,  hollow,  pale, 
languid  countenance,  sharpening  features,  augmented  ex- 
pectoration, and  progressive  emaciation !  Such  is  the 
series  of  heart-rending  symptoms  which  are  daily  presented 
to  the  agonized  friends,  whose  distress  is  heightened  by  the 
never  dying  hopes  which  perpetually  spring  in  the  hectic 
breast !  Whether  it  is  that  the  delicate  organization  which 
predisposes  to  this  destructive  disease  contributes  to  amia- 

*  Dr.  Parr   asserts  that  if  the  patient  can  lie  oo  the  side  where  the  paia 
h  felt  the  disease  is  not  Phthisis, 
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bility  of  temper  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  is  doubtful; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  malady  in  question  falls  in  general 
on  the  best,  as  well  as  the  loveliest  part  of  the  creation. 

The  follow! rig  condensed  outline  of  what  the  experience 
of  ages  hcs  found  the  most  efficacious  means  of  resisting 
the  progress  (who  can  say  effecting  the  cure  ?)  of  this  re- 
morseless enemy  to  the  British  constitution,  in  particular, 
may  not  be  undeserving  of  the  professional  as  well  as  the 
general  reader's  attentive  consideration. 

As  the  predisponent,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  heredi- 
tary causes  of  consumption  are  beyond  our  control,  we  can 
only  look  to  those  wliich  usually  excite  the  disposition  into 
action  ;  and  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  shewn 
to  influence  scrofula,  and,  in  general,  to  produce  catarrhal 
complaints,  so  oar  principal  object  must  be  directed  to  the 
regulation  of  this  important  agent. 

We  must  take  care,  however,  in  sedulously  guarding 
against  colds  not  to  render  ourselves  enervated  exotics  by 
heat.  The  only  effectual  means  of  resisting  any  injurious 
impression  to  which  we  are  unavoidably  exposed  at  times, 
is  by  careful,  gradual  exposure  to  its  operation.  By  atten- 
tion to  dress,  however,  we  can  defend  ourselves,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  sudden  vicissitudes,  particularly  from  heat 
to  cold  :  and,  where  circumstances  will  admit,  a  removal 
to  a  mild  and  warm  climate,  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
being  ever  on  the  watch.  A  tropical  climate  is  not  the 
safest  asylum  for  the  pulmonary  invalid.  There,  the  tran- 
sitions of  temperature  are  often  rapid,  and  the  lungs  are 
apt  to  participate  with  diseases  to  which  otJier  organs, 
particularly  the  liver,  are  peculiarl}^  prone  beneath  the 
torrid  zone.  In  the  warmer  countries  of  Europe,  though 
the  houses  are,  in  general,  well  adapted  towards  obviating 
atmospherical  heat;  jQi  from  their  construction,  the  pul- 
monic invalid  is  there  peculiarly  liable  to  catch  cold  ;  so 
that,  perhaps,  little  advantage  is  gained,  on  the  whole,  by 
emigration  abroad.  It  is  certain,  however,  tliat  pure  air 
and  elevated  situations  are  prejudicial,  and  that  those  who 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes,  where  hydrogen  abounds, 
are  not  so  subject  to  pulmonary  consumption  ;  and  it  has 
even  been  suspected  that  hectics  have  increased  as  inter- 
mittenfs  have  disappeared.  The  more  equable  temperature 
of  the  sea  has  long  been  known  as  favourable  to  plithisical 
patients.  The  southern  and  western  counties  of  England 
and  Wales  afford  secluded  vallies  where  the  bleak  norths 
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east  can  hardly  penetrate,  and  wliere  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  not  lono-  bound  in  frost.  There  a  limited  indul- 
gence in  gentle  horse  exercise,  by  visiting  the  neighbouring 
shores,  in  fine  weather  ;  guarding  against  every  stimulus 
in  diet,  and  yet  adniitting  a  sinail  proportion  of  light  ani- 
mal food,  ^\iih  mGderateli/  v*arni  dress,  will  often  prevent 
the  predisposition  Irom  coming  into  action  for  a  long  time — 
perhaps  till  the  phthisical  period  has  elapsed  altogether. 

In  what  may  be  termed  incipient  phtliisis,  and  especially 
where  local  affection  is  evinced  by  pain  in  some  part  of  the 
thorax,  tl-e  permanent  drain  of  a  series  of  blisters,  a  number 
of  issues,  or  a  seton,  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing 
measures  will  be  productive  of  excellent  effects.  A  strong 
prejudice  exists  against  bleeding  in  phthisis,  principally, 
perhaps,  because  it  has  been  used  at  too  late  a  period, 
when  every  remedy  would  have  failed  ;  and  where,  of 
course,  it  has  exhausted  the  strength  without  subduing  the 
disease.  But  for  the  purpose  of  checking  those  determina- 
tions tp  the  lungs  in  catarrhal  and  haemorrhagic  affections  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  at  proper 
periods,  will  be  found  an  invaluable  prophylactic  against 
Phthisis. 

Occasional  emetics,  by  determining  to  the  surface  ar:d 
keeping  up  an  action  in  the  extreme  vessels,  are  also  useful ; 
though  Ihey  must  be  so  managed  as  not  to  pass  into  the 
bowels  and  occasion  catharsis,  which  always  renders  ex- 
pectoration difficult. 

As  for  the  various  remedies  which  have  acquired  an 
ephemeral  reputation  only  to  disappear  like  "-  wave  suc- 
ceeding wave,"  it  is  needless  even  to  name  them.  Digi- 
talis and  Hydrogen  gas  are  recent  examples. 

In  respfct  to  diet,  the  extremes  of  Sangrado  and  Brown 
are  to  be  equally  avoided.  Early  hours,  in  rising,  a  light 
breakfast  with  whey  or  asses'  milk,  gentle  exercise,  parti- 
cularly gestation,  till  one  o'clock,  when  a  single  dish  of 
light  animal  food  should  constitute  the  dinner,  are  to  be 
succeeded  by  an  hour  or  two's  repose.  Water  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  drink  at  dinner,  and  tea  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  supper  should  be  of  the  lightest 
nature  imaginable. 

Phthisical  invalids,  in  general,  err  by  covering  fhem.- 
selves  with  too  much  flarmel  and  warm  clothing.  Tliey 
certainly  should  detend  themselves  carefully  from  sudden 
applications  of  cold^    but  in  doing  so,  they  should  nqt 
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elicit  too  much  perspiration  from  the  skin  by  warmth  ;  for 
they  are  (her (-by  not  only  enfeebled,  but  rendered  doubly 
liable  to  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  discharge.  As  the 
weatlier  gets  ^arm,  calico  rriay  fairly  supply  the  place  of 
flannel,  but  tlie  feet  should  be  sedulously  kept  dry  and  warm. 
In  the  advanced  stages,  opiates  judiciously  managed, 
may  soothe  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  we  vainly  endea- 
vour to  save  from  tlie  ravages  of  this  insatiable  disease. 
The  superacetate  of  k^ad  also,  when  joined  with  an  opiate, 
restrains,  in  a  yery  powerful  manner,  the  morning  perspi- 
ration, w^hich  wastes  and  harrasses  the  patient.  I  have 
seen  very  good  effects  from  it  in  this  complaint ;  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  has  cured  Phthisis.*  It  has 
also  been  proposed  and  even  tried  with  success,  to  send 
Phthisical  patients  to  the  fenny  counties,  as  Essex  and 
Lincoln,  where  it  is  said  an  attack  of  ague  has  suspended 
Phthisis.  In  these  ulterior  stages,  a  more  generous  diet, 
and  even  so  ne  wine  may  be  allowed.  These  instead  of 
increasing  the  fever  and  expectoration,  will  often  check 
both.  The  compound  powder  of  Ipecacuan  at  night  will 
often  restrain  the  morning  perspiration,  if  given  in  doses 
of  12  or  15  grains.  The  Sulfuric  Acid  will  also  be 
useful. 

Sect.  IT. — GASTRIC    COMPLAINTS ;     OR,     THOSE  JFFEC' 

TIONS    OF    THE   STOMACH    ORIGINATING   IN,     OR 

THROUGH    SY3IPATHY    WITH    THE   SKIN — 

CUTANEO-GASTRIC    SYMPATHY. 

Next  to  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  in  this  country,  appears 
to  be  the  organ  whose  functions,  at  least,  experience  the 
greatest  variety  of  deviations  from  a  healthy  state.  This 
cannot  excite  surprise,  if  we  consider  how  extensively  it 
sympathises  not  only  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  with 
the  brain,  the  liver,  ihe  kidneys,  &c. ;  and  also  how  fre- 
quently its  natural  digestive  functions. are  deranged  by  the 
variety  of  *'  dishes  tortured  from  their  native  taste,"  and 
inebriating  materials  in  our  drink.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  wide  range  of  mental  emotions,  which  invariably  dis- 
turb the  digestive  operations  of  the  stomach,  whether  they 
be  of  a  joyful  or  a  sorrowful  nature,  unless  restrained 
within  philosophic  bounds,  which  few  are  able  to  effect  in 
these  times  of  anxiety  and  conflicting  interests. 

*  Tnuisaciions  of  the  College  of  Physicians— Vol.  V. 
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When  we  again  consider  that  as  a  due  action  in  this 
important  organ  is  essentially  necessary  to  tiie  support  of 
the  human  frame,  and  that  its  derangements  must,  ot  course, 
affect  the  whole  system,  which  depends  on  it  for  imme- 
diate and  hourly  support,  we  may  conceive  some  idea  of 
the  influence  which  Gastric  aifections  must  exert  both  on 
the  mental  and  corporeal  functions. 

In  fact,  it  is  quite  certain  that  every  organ,  particularly 
the  brain,  liver,  and  skin,  with  their  functions,  participates 
in,  and  is  influenced  by  derangements  of  the  stomach. 

The  effects  which  external,  or  atmospherical  impressions 
make  upon  the  organ  in  question,  through  the  medium  of 
the  skin,  are  not  very  analogous  to  those  on  the  respiratory 
organs,  inasmuch  as  inflammation  of  the  stomach  from  this 
cause  rarely  takes  place,       I  have  seen  three  distinct  cases, 
however,  where  Gastritis  was  induced  by  sudden  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  several  where  cold 
drinks  have  produced  the  same  inflammation.    The  sympa- 
thy between  the  skin  and  the  stomach  is  equally  remarkable  in 
a  high  as  in  a  low  temperature  ;  but  still  more  so  in  sudden 
transitions  of  temperature,  as  well  Thermometrical  as  Baro- 
metrical and  Hygrometrical.  In  a  high  range  of  atmospheri- 
cal heat,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  unusually  excited  and  the 
process  of  perspiration  is  greatly  increased  ;  in  consequence 
of  this,  if  it  be  continued  for  any  time,  a  subsequent  debility 
of  the  perspiratory  vessels  ensues,  as  has  been  explained  and 
proved  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Currie,  and  we  then  clearly 
observe  the  consent  between  the  skin  and  stomach,  as  evinced 
by  the  want  of  appetite,  and  desire  for  the  stimulus  of  fer- 
mented or  distilled  liquors.     These  effects  are  greatly  in- 
creased, if  to  the  external  stimulus  of  high  temperature  we 
add  fatiguing  exercises,  whereby  the  perspiration  is  mor- 
bidly excited,  and  the  indirect  debility  of  the  sub-cutaneous 
vessels,  and  stomach  (by  sympathy)  induced.     Hence  after 
pedestrian  exercise  in  the  forenoon,  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  after  the  perspiratory  vessels  have  become  relaxed, 
we  find  a  sense  of  fainting  at  tlie  stomach,  accompanied  by 
want  of  appetite,  and  desire  for  some  gently  cordial  and 
diluting  drink,  which  by  giving  a  temporary  spur  to  the 
organ  of  digestion,  brings  on  the  ability  to  take  solid  food. 
The  insakitary  effects  of  these  proceedings  are  almost  ob- 
vious, and  they  will  be  noticed  hereafter  ;  in  the  section  on 
food  and  drink.    The  circumstance  is  sO  familiar  to  general 
observation,  that   it  cannot  fail  to  elucidate  the  present 
subject. 


to 
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In  a  mild  temperature  with  gentle  exercise,  we  find  the' 
skin  and  perspiration  in  a  natural  healthy  state,  and  the  sto- 
mach not  appearing  to  have  any  connection  witli  the  sur- 
face. But  as  the  weather  becomes  cool,  constringing  and 
bracing  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  we  perceive  the  sympathy 
in  question  immediately,  for  a  stimulus  or  tone  is  quickly 
communicated  to  the  stomach,  and  the  appetite  is  keen. 

When  the  air  becomes  still  colder,  uneasy  sensations  are 
produced  on  the  surface  from  the  too  rapid  abstraction  of 
heat,  and  we  are  prompted  to  motion  and  exercise  to  coun- 
teract them,  whicli,  by  keeping  up  a  due  action  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  skin  and  stomach  conduce  to  the  same  efiects  as 
are  produced  by  moderate  cold — an  increase  of  appetite. 

When,  however,  the  degree  of  cold  is  so  great  as  to  in- 
duce any  torpor  in  the  vessels  of  the  surface,  and  this  is  not 
immediately  counteracted  by  exercise  or  clothing,  the  sto=» 
mach,  as  well  as  other  organs,  inevitably  sympathises,  and 
the  important  process  of  digestion  is  interrupted. 

These  morbid  effects  will  be  increased  and  rendered  more 
dangerous  in  proportion,  as  the  cold  is  suddenly  applied, 
after  the  vessels  have  been  excited  by  much  previous  heat, 
or  exercise  ;  and  particularly  if  the  cold  be  partially  ap- 
plied, and  accompanied  with  wet.  The  reason  of  this  is 
plain,  from  the  foregoing  observations.  Much  previous 
heat  or  exercise  will  have  excited  the  vessels  of  the  skin, 
(and  by  consent  of  the  stomach)  beyond  the  medium  and 
healthy  standard,  and  of  course  Avill  have  rendered  them  the 
more  predisposed  to  torpor  and  sudden  collapse,  whereby 
the  functions  of  the  surface  and  stomach  are  more  easily 
checked.  If  the  previous  heat  and  exercise  had  continued 
so  long  that  a  subsequent  debility  is  now  taking  place,  inde- 
pendcnttj  of  a  sadden  transition,  then  the  application  of  the 
latter  will  operate  with  donble  force;  whereas,  if  the  heat 
and  exercise  had  not  produced  any  disposition  to  fatigue  or 
weakness,  then  the  constitution  v/ill  resist  a  very  considerable 
shock  from  the  application,  as  is  evinced  by  men  and  ani- 
mals plunging  into  cold  water,  while  heated  (but  not  fa- 
tigued) by  exercise,  without  any  bad  consequences  ;  and 
hence  the  propriety  of  using  a  certain  degree  of  exercise 
previous  to  the  application  of  the  cold  bath,  in  delicate  and 
debilitated  people,  which  enables  them  to  sustain  the  shock 
with  impunity  ;  whereas,  if  the  exertions  of  the  muscles  have 
been  continued  to  fatigue,  and  the  pores  have  been  much 
relaxed  by  perspiration,  the  consequences  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability be  dangerous. 
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In  a  most  extensive  class  of  diseases,  whose  treatment  has 
been  hitlierto  very  puzzling,  the  stomach,  in  company  with 
the  liver  and  intestines,  sympathises  to  an  extent  that  is  little 
imagined.  I  mean  the  variety  of  cutaneous  and  eruptive 
complaints.  From  the  mildest  to  the  most  inveterate  of 
these,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  is  not  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  derangements  of  the  above-mentioned  organs, 
but  particularly  the  liver,  and  consequently  under  the  con- 
trol or  injfluence  of  remedies  directed  to  them.  It  is  en- 
tirely through  the  medium  of  this  sympathy  that  the  prac- 
tice of  Abernethy  and  some  other  ingenious  physicians  has 
been  so  successful,  where  the  local  or  external  afiection  has 
been  considered  as  only  symptomatic  of  a  more  general  and 
internal  disorder.  If  we  observe  the  effects  which  a  single 
glass  of  a  warm  stimulating  liquid  has  upon  the  surface  of 
the  body,  when  taken  into  the  stomiuch,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  various  and  complicated  affections  of  the  skin  pro- 
duced by  error  in  food  and  drink.  Indeed  the  connection 
or  sympathy  in  question  has  not  escaped  even  vulgar  ob- 
servation, since  rashes  and  eruptions  on  the  skin,  are  (with 
great  truth  too)  every  day  ascribed  to  peculiar  kinds  of 
food  and  drink  disagreeing  with  the  stomach.  Familiar 
examples  are  hourly  exhibited,  in  what  are  called  surfeits^ 
and  if  we  examine  those  who  have  delicate  skins,  the  day 
subsequent  to  a  debauch,  when  the  functions  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  bowels,  are  all  out  of  order,  we  shall  find  the 
most  marked  corresponding  alteration  in  the  feeling,  ap- 
pearance, and  function  of  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  an 
alteration  which  cannot  easily  be  described  by  words,  but 
may  be  readily  detected  by  an  observant  eye.  By  this 
mark  alone,  I  have  often  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
febrile  illness  to  debauches,  where  it  was  the  object  of  the 
patient  to  deny  any  such  cause.  This  subject  will  be  re- 
sumed again  when  we  come  to  the  Cutaneo- Hepatic  Si/m- 
path?/,  as  it  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  but  it  may 
be  here  remarked  that  i\\e  sympathy  in  question  (Cutaneo- 
Gastric)  helps  to  explain  the  success  of  certain  remedies 
in  syphilitic  and  Pseudo-syphilitic  diseases  affecting  the 
skin  ;  for  instance  the  celebrated  Lisbon  Diet  drink  of  old, 
and  the  modern  decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  with  antimonials  ;* 
which,  by  acting  on  the  stomach,  and  through  sympathy, 
on  the  skin,  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  removal  of 
cutaneous  defadations. 

*  Vide  Carmicfaael  on  Pseudo-Syphilitic  Diseases. 
E 
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This  sympathy  between  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the 
three  important  organs  above-mentioned,  illustrates  more 
clearly  the  operation  of  cold  water  and  cold  air,  as  well  as 
of  the  tepid  and  vapour  baths,  on  the  skin  in  fever.  When 
the  external  surface  is  constricted  by  febrile  heat,  the  per- 
spiration is  checked  ; — the  internal  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  in  an  analogous  state — the  gastric,  intestinal,  and 
hepatic  secretions  are  all  suspended  or  deranged.  Cold 
water  and  cold  air  (independently  of  their  effects  on  the 
senses)  by  reducing  the  febrile  heat,  bring  the  skin  to  a 
perspirable  state,  when  an  instantaneous  and  corresponding 
effect  is  produced  on  the  secreting  surfaces  and  organs  in- 
ternally. The  tepid  and  vapour  baths,  by  relaxing  the 
sub-cutaneous  vessels,  have  a  similar  power  in  ameliorating 
the  state  of  the  external  and  internal  secretions,  through  the 
sympathy  in  question ; — a  sympathy  that  is  proved  by  the 
■well  known  facts,  that  in  the  above  operations,  the  moment 
the  healthy  perspiration  breaks  forth,  the  ardent  thirst  is 
assuaged,  and  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  become  more 
natural.  These  circumstances,  which  are  evidently  of 
more  importance  than  any  effects  produced  on  the  senses^^ 
iiave  not  attracted  the  notice  of  former  authors,  though  I 
hope  the  subject  will  in  future  excite  some  interest  in  the 
minds  of  medical  men.  When  the  above-mentioned  agents 
are  applied  to  the  stomach,  the  external  surface  exhibits 
analogous  appearances,  demonstrative  of  the  association  in 
question.  Hence  the  propriety  of  cold  drink  in  fevers,  and 
as  solutions  of  neutral  salts  are  found  to  increase  the  effects 
of  gelid  potations,  the  common  effervescing  draughts  with 
nitre,  while  they  excite  the  contempt  of  the  young  medical 
sceptic,  are  evidently  salutary  upon  the  principle  investi- 
gated, a  coincidence  of  reasoning  and  experience  that  must 
prove  gratifying  to  the  inquisitive  mind. 

But  to  return.  I  have  remarked  that  those  disordered 
states  of  the  stomach  resulting  from  atmospherical  impres- 
sions on  the  surface,  do  not  often  partake  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  as  is  the  case  in  the  organ  of  respiration  ;  and  in- 
deed this  observation  may  apply  pretty  generally,  when  the 
causes  are  traced  to  other  sources  than  the  climate,  as  intem- 
perance, depressing  passions,  &c.  The  primary  symptoms, 
in  short,  are  those  of  derangement  o^  function  rather  than  of 
structure^  for  when  the  latter  takes  place  in  any  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  in  particular,  it  is  in  most  instances,  from  a  long 

-^  Vide  Currie,  Jackson,  &c. 
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continuance  of  the  former^  for  instance,  scliirrlious  pylorus 
induration  of  the  liver,  &c. 

This  derangement  of  function  in  the  stomach  appears  prin- 
cipally to  consist  in  either  a  suspension  of  digestion,  or  imper- 
fection in  that  important  process.  We  shall  not  stop  here  to 
theorise  respecting  the  modus  operandi  of  gastric  digestion, 
or  enquire  whether  it  is  performed  by  "  Sohition,"  "  Fer- 
mentation," or  Trituration ;  it  is  sufficient  to  be  assured  that 
whenever  the  living  machine  ceases  for  an  instant  to  per- 
form its  proper  office,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  suffer 
chemical  combinations  and  decompositions  which  are  both 
troublesome  and  injurious  to  the  individual.  The  extrica- 
tion of  air,  and  the  generation  of  acid,  are  among  the  first 
symptoms  of  deranged  gastric  digestion  ;  and  hence  flatu- 
lence and  heartburn  result.  But  these  are  trifling  evils. — 
The  aliment,  instead  of  being  formed  into  a  bland  chyme 
preparatory  to  a  second  digestion  in  the  duodenum,  passes 
from  the  first  to  the  second  stomach  in  an  unfit  state  for  the 
important  change  which  is  to  be  operated  upon  it  when 
mixed  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice ;  hence  proper 
chyle  is  not  formed  in  the  intestines  nor  conveyed  into  the 
circulation ;  of  course  the  whole  tract  of  the  alimentary 
canal  becomes  disturbed,  and  the  frame  itself  languishes.— 
The  mind  will  now  feel  the  influence  of  corporeal  derange- 
ment, (for  all  parts  of  the  system  will  sympathise  with  the 
digestive  organs)  and  consequently  despondency,  irritabi- 
lity, vapours,  and  the  whole  train  of  Hypochondriacal  in- 
firmities will  gradually  advance. 

The  features  of  these  complaints,  originating  in  disturbed 
digestion  of  the  stomach,  will  be  those  of  debility ;  and  the 
routine  practitioner,  in  his  attempts  to  obviate  this  by  tonics, 
bitters,  &c.  will  give  temporary  rather  than  permanent 
relief.  To  obviate  or  remove  the  cause  will  be  both  more 
easy  and  more  effectual  than  to  combat  the  effect,  but  it 
requires  a  nicer  discrimination  and  minuter  investigation^ 
than  the  other  plan. 

A  very  general  and  extensive  cause  I  have  here  traced  to 
atmospherical  impressions  on  the  surface,  communicated 
through  sympathy  to  the  organ  of  digestion  ;  the  others  will 
be  duly  pointed  out  in  succeeding  sections,  as  will  also  the 
means  of  counteracting  them.  At  present,  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  Medical  treatment  of  these  effects  may  be  pro- 
perly introduced  here.  When  the  occasional  causes  are 
removed;  little  remains  for  the  physician,  since  nature  willj 
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in  general,  restore  the  functions  of  organs  when  the  impe^ 
diments  are  taken  away.  But  the  disorders  of  the  stomach 
produce  such  lesion  of  function  in  the  other  digestive  or- 
gans, particularly  the  liver,  and  intestines,  that  some  reme- 
dial measures  are  necessary  as  well  as  preventive. 

These  chiefly  consist  in  evacuations  and  tonics,  alternated 
or  combined.  The  stomach  and  bowels  are  generally  op- 
pressed with  mucus  or  indigested  matters ;  and  therefore 
an  occasional  emetic,  though  an  old  fashioned,  is  a  useful 
remedy.  It  not  only  clears  the  stomach,  but  agitates  the 
"whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  increasing  the  secretion  of 
bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  succus  intestinalis,  which  are 
almost  invariably  deficient  and  inert,  or  acid  and  ill-formed. 
On  this  account,  the  warm  bath,  and  warm  water  drank  in 
the  morning,  are  beneficial.  They  both  promote  the  healthy 
secretions,  and  promote  the  digestion.  As  costiveness  and 
irregularity  of  bowels  are  constantly  present,  the  warmer 
purgatives  are  essentially  necessary,  and  they  may  be  com- 
bined with  tonics,  as  the  Pil.  Aloes.  Comp.  or  laxative  pills 
and  bitter  infusions  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  But  as 
the  complaints  in  question  are  seldom  unaccompanied  with 
chronic  obstructions,  or  at  least  a  torpid  secretion  in  the 
liver,  a  mercurial  added  to  those  aperient  medicines  which 
are  designed  to  act  slowly  on  the  bowels,  becomes  a  neces- 
sary measure  ;  for  this  purpose  pills  composed  of  Pil.  Hyd. 
Pil.  Aloes,  c.  Myrrha.  and  Ex.  Col.  Comp.  taken  in  such 
doses  as  to  keep  up  a  regular  peristaltic  motion  in  the  bowels 
will,  in  conjunction  with  bitter  infusions,  prove  more  ser- 
viceable, than  all  the  catalogue  of  boasted  stomachics.  But 
this  subject  w  ill  be  more  clearly  elucidated  when  we  come 
to  the  section  on  Cutaneo-Hepatic  Sympathy.  An  attention 
to  dressj^  and  particularly  to  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the 
feet,  need  scarcely  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  observations  on 
atmospherical  impressions  will  point  out  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  the  night  air.  In  the  section  on  sleep  will  be  no- 
ticed the  sedative  effect  of  late  hours  on  the  digestive  organs, 
and  these  are  to  be  avoided.  A  small  blister  on  the  back, 
or  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  will,  from  the  sympathy  here  traced  out,  prove  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  digestive  organs.  Acidity  will  be  best  coun- 
teracted by  improving  the  state  of  the  digestion  generally ; 
but  a  temporary  remedy  must  be  sought  in  absorbents  and 
alkalis,  warmed  with  some  aromatic  as  the  Pulvis.  Cinnam. 
Comp.  Magnesia^  with  Ginger  or  Cinnamon^,  is  perhaps  the 
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best  antacid,  as  it  subsequently  proves  laxative,  and  a  small 
piece  of  Rhubarb  chewed  an  hour  before  dinner,  will  excite 
the  salivary  and  gastric  secretions,  so  as  to  prove  very  bene- 
iicial  to  the  subsequent  digestive  process.  Indeed  too  raucli 
attention  can  scarcely  be  paid  to  the  complete  mastication 
of  food,  for  a  torpor  seems  to  prevail  through  the  whole 
secreting  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  where  any 
part  of  the  tube  is  excited,  the  impulse  is  communicated  to 
the  whole. 

For  that  painful  aiFection  of  the  stomach  termed  Gastro- 
dynia,  the  Oxyd  of  Bismuth  taken  in  doses  of  four  grains 
three  or  four  times  a  day  in  any  aromatic  mixture  is  cer« 
tainly  very  efficacionsa 

Sect.    III. — CUTANEO-INTESTINAL   SYMPATHY  ;    ORy 
OBSERVATIONS     ON     THOSE    DERANGEMENTS     OF 
THE    INTESTINES    OCCASIONED^    OR   AGGRA" 
VAT  ED  BY  ATMOSPHERICAL   IMPRES- 
SIONS   ON   THE   SURFACE, 

There  is  certainly  no  cause  of  functional  disorder  in 
the  bowels  so  general  and  frequent  as  that  resulting  from 
external  impressions  on  the  skin,  whether  operating  by 
direct  Sympathy,  or  as  producing  lesion  of  function  in 
the  stomach  and  liver,  and  thereby  affecting  the  intestines 
secondarily.  Suppressed  perspiration,  and  cold  or  wet 
applied  to  the  feet  producing  diarrhoea  and  colic,  afford 
familiar  but  convincing  proofs  of  the  intimate  sympathy 
subsisting  between  the  organs  in  question.  We  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  diseases  produced 
in  this  way, 

1st. — Inflammation  of  the  intestines  or  Enteritis.  This 
dangerous  complaint  is  generally  brought  on  by  atmosphe- 
rical vicissitudes,  or  cold  applied  to  some  part  of  the  skin, 
during  or  subsequent  to,  a  state  of  perspiration  ;  it  is  also 
occasionally  produced  by  cold  drink  taken  when  the  body 
15  heated,  in  the  same  way  as  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 
-  It  is  not  my  object  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  diseases, 
but  principally  to  illustrate  their  causes,  and  add  a  few 
observations  on  the  means  of  cure.  When  we  find  a  fixed 
pain  in-  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  near  the  navel, 
attended  with  fever,  quick,  but  small  pulse,  gastric  irrita- 
bility, obstinate  costiveness,  and  pain  on  external  pressure, 
we  ma^  be  pretty  certain  that  there  is  inflammation  in  th^ 
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external  coat  of  the  intestines  ;  for  when  it  is  situated  in  the 
villous  coat  or  raucous  membrane,  then  it  is  generally  at- 
tended with  dysenteric  symptoms.  The  danger  need  not 
be  pointed  out ;  the  distress  which  is  painted  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  patient  is  sufficiently  alarming.  While  the 
warm  bath^  or,  ii  this  cannot  be  procured,  warm  fomenta- 
tions are  preparing,  blood  should  be  taken  in  a  full  stream 
from  the  arm,  regardless  of  the  apparent  debility  in  the 
patient  and  pulse.  If  fainting  occur,  a  relaxation  in  the 
intestinal  canal  will  probably  ensue,  so  as  to  favour  the 
operation  of  cathartics  ;  for  on  these  our  principal  depen- 
dence must  be  placed  after  bleeding.  Calomel  and  cathar- 
tic extract,  followed  by  castor  oil  or  salts  are  the  best ; 
but  the  Gastric  irritability  which  soon  comes  on,  causes  all 
cathartic  medicines  too  often  to  be  rejected.  On  this  ac- 
count a  considerable  dose  of  Tinct.  Opii.  combined  with 
the  cathartic  has  an  admirable  effect;  especially  if  the 
warm  bath,  or,  warm  fomentations  are  applied  at  the  time, 
so  as  to  produce  a  determination  to  the  surface,  with  an 
approach  to  syncope.  If  the  bowels  can  be  opened  and 
kept  free,  with  a  large  blister  to  the  abdom.en— the  patient 
is  safe ;  but  till  real  foecal  discharges  are  procured,  the 
prognosis  is  doubtful,  if  not  unfavourable. 

It  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  this,  than  in  any 
other  inflammation,  that  the  great  object  of  venaesectiou 
should  be  attained  by  the  first  bleeding  :  for  if  the  inflam- 
mation  is  not  quickly  subdued,  mortification  rapidly  ad- 
vances, and  the  abstraction  of  blood  only  hastens  the  cata- 
strophe. After  a  decisive  bleeding,  and  the  use  of  the 
bath  with  fomentations,  and  blisters,  our  chief,  I  might 
say  only  reliance  must  be  placed  on  cathartics.  Emollient 
injections  are  of  course  highly  useful,  as  they  not  only  act 
as  an  internal  fomentation,  but  promote  the  operation  of 
the  cathartic  medicines. 

The  experiment  of  dashing  cold  water  on  the  thighs  and 
legs,  or  of  ordering  the  patient  to  walk  barefooted  on  a 
cold  pavement,  cannot  well  apply  to  regular  inflammation 
of  the  Peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines.  It  is  more  appli- 
cable to  spasmodic  constrictions  of  the  colon  producing 
violent  colic  and  constipation.  In  this  case,  the  consent 
between  the  lower  extremities  in  particular  and  the  intesti- 
nal canal  leads  occasionally  to  an  immediate  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  colon,  by  what  Darwin  terms  a 
reverspd  sympathy,  and  is  productive  of  instantaneous 
relief. 
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gd, — Dysentery.  Although  this  disease  is  by  no  means 
so  common  in  Northern,  as  in  Southern  Climates,  yet  its 
occurrence  in  this  country  is  sufficiently  frequent,  and  its 
treatment  so  difficult  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  considerable  share 
of  attention  in  this  place,  more  especially  as  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  the  principles  of  cure  are  by  no  means  decided 
on  by  medical  men.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  glance  at  one  of  the  latest  treatises  on  the  complaint 
in  question  (Harty  on  Dysentery,  for  instance)  where  the 
clashing  opinions  and  opposite  practices  of  moderu  physi- 
cians are  fairly  set  forth,  and  are,  in  truth,  admirably  cal- 
culated to  puzzle  the  inexperiericed.  "  In  the  descriptions 
given  by  them  of  dysentery,  says  Dr.  Harty,  they  scarcely 
agree  in  ani/  one  article  excepting  the  name  ol  the  disease." 
—p.  17. 

This  is  the  more  strange,  as  in  the  whole  range  of  Noso- 
logy, there  is  not  a  disease  more  unequivocal  in  its  symp- 
toms, or  less  difficult  ot  discrimination  than  dysentery.  It 
may  be  almost  as  well  described  in  a  couple  of  lines  as  in  a 
quarto  volume.  "  Fever,  mucous  or  bloody  stools,  ac- 
companied with  much  griping,  and  followed  by  tenesmus  ; 
the  alvine  fceces  being  for  the  most  part  retained."  This  is 
the  definition  of  Cullen,  leaving  out  the  epithet  "Con- 
tagious "  v/hich  he  coupled  with  fever,  but  which  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  disease  would  have  induced 
that  great  man  to  strike  off  from  the  definition. 

The  disease  that  approaches  most  nearly  to  dysentery  is 
Diarrhcsa,  which,  may  always,  when  in  a  mild  degree  be 
distinguished  by'the  feecal  smell  and  appearance  in  the 
stools ;  circumstances  which  rarely  take  place  in  dysentery, 
except  from  the  effect  of  medicine.  Severe  and  obstinate 
Diarrhoea,  however,  becomes  so  blended  in  nature  and 
symptoms  with  dysentery,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  discrimi- 
nated ;  but  then  discrimination  is  so  much  the  less  necessary, 
since  the  treatment  will  be  similar. 

The  same  observations  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  En- 
teritis ;  for  if  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  accompanies  dysentery,  or  if  dysenteric  symp- 
toms accompany,  as  they  generally  will,  a  decided  inflam- 
mation of  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines,  then  the  treat- 
ment will  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  appearances  on  dissection,  in  those  who  have  died 
of  dysentery,  have  led  some  authors  to  consider  its  proxU 
mate  cause  as  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines;  but  they  have  here,  as  in  many  other  instances 
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confoundec!  effects  with  causes.  Others  having  observed 
that  dysentery  was  generally  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
a  suppression  of  perspiration,  concluded,  that  the  disease  was 
merely  a  vicarious  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  bowels,  and  they 
-were  in  some  measure  right ;  but  they  stopped  short  of  the 
mark.  For  although  these  circumstances  for  the  most  part 
take  place  in,  and  are  sufficient  to  account  for  Diarrhoea, 
they  are  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  Dysentery. 

Others  again,  from  observing  that  rings  or  strictures  in 
the  colon  and  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  were  fre- 
quently found  on  dissection,  set  this  phenomenon  down  as 
the  proxim.ate  cause  of  dysentery ;  an  hypothesis  still  more 
untenable  than  the  former,  as  it  certainly  confounds  cause 
and  effect. 

Our  late  extended  acquaintance  with  equatorial  regions, 
and  particularly  with  the  eastern  world,  where  liver  and 
bowel  complaints  are  so  prevalent,  has  given  rise  to  ano- 
ther theory  of  the  disease  ;  that  it  is  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ordered function  or  structure  in  the  liver.  This  assertion 
also  was  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  in  most  of  the  fatal 
cases  of  dysentery  in  that  climate,  the  liver  was  found  in 
a  deranged  state,  snd  also  that  in  unequivocal  Hepatitis 
there,  a  dysenteric  state  of  the  bowels  was  a  very  constant 
attendant.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  untenable ;  though 
it  approaches  towards  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  function  of  the  biliary  organ  is  invariably 
disordered  in  every  case  of  dysentery ;  but  still  this  cannot 
be  taken  for  the  sole  cause,  but  rather  as  a  concomitant 
effect  or  symptom  of  the  disease. 

The  other  hypotheses  are  equally  unsatisfactory  ;  such 
as  dysentery  being  a  "  Rheumatism  of  the  bowels,"  as 
maintained  by  Akenside,  Stholl,  Richter,  &c.  For  although 
a  metastasis  of  Rheumatism  from  the  joints  to  the  bowels 
may  occasionally  take  place,  as  to  other  internal  organs, 
yet  out  of  some  thousand  cases  of  dysentery  which  I  have 
seen,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  metastasis  either  to 
or  from  the  bowels.  As  to  Sydenham's  idea  of  its  being 
"  a  fever  turned  in  on  the  bowels,"  (febris  introversa)  it  is 
perfectly  unintelligible  ;  and  Zimmerman's  notion  of  dy- 
sentery being  produced  by  putrid  Mle,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  purgative  plan  pursued,  which  by  bringing 
down  occasionally  the  depraved  secretions  of  the  liver  and 
digestive  organs,  seemed  to  justify  the  theory  he  had 
established. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  reason  why  all  writers  on  dysen- 
tery have  failed  in  ascertaining  the  proximate  cause,  is, 
that,  ill  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  appertaining  to  the 
disease  ;  the  whole  phenomena  forming  a  series  of  causes 
and  effects,  no  one  state  of  which  can  be  selected  for  what 
is  usually  termed  the  "  proxirnate  cause.^^  Hence  it  is 
clear  that  the  only  plan  of  acquiring  any  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  is  to  accurately  observe  the  different 
links  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  investigate  the  "  ratio  sj/mptomatum  "  with  patience  and 
impartiality.  Nor  is  this  a  fruitless  task  ;  for  assuredly  it 
is  the  most  cert-iin  method  of  fixing  the  treatmeiU  on  a  ra- 
tional and  solid  basis. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  begin  with  the  remote  cause  ; 
and  here  the  most  accurate  observers  are  sutncientlv  agreed 
in  attributing  it  to  atmospherical  impressions  operating 
through  the  medium  of  the  skin ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  aerial 
vicissitudes.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  here,  that  we 
are  treating  oi  genuine  di/senteri/  nncombined  with  typhoid, 
fever,  or  visceral  obstructions,  which  of  course  will  modify 
\\\Q  nature  of  the  disease.  We  are  speaking  of  dysentery  as 
it  affects  an  individual  or  a  thousand  individuals,  without 
any  obvious  cause,  but  more  particularly  in  Autumnal  sea- 
sons, when  atmospherical  transitions  are  most  frequent. — ■ 
If  the  writings  of  those  authors  who  have  witnessed  dysen- 
tery on  a  large  scale,  and  particularly  as  it  affects  ii'^ets  and 
armies,  be  examined,  we  will  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Stholl  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  assertion  that — "  Nun- 
quam  accidisse  hunc  raorbum  vidit  nisi  si  corpori  sudore 
mananti  incaute  admissum  frigus  fuerat."  This  observa- 
tion is  amply  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Pringle,  Grimm, 
Hillary,  Mosley,  and  various  other  practical  writers. 

The  state  of  predisposition,  and  the  class  of  people  whom 
\k\^-  disease  most  frequently  attacks  are  all  corroborative  of 
the  remote  cause  above-mentioned.  "  They  (dysenteries) 
says  Pringle,  are  always  most  numerous  and  worst  after  hot 
and  close  summers,  especially  in  fixed  Camps,  or  when  the 
men  lie  wet  after  a  march  in  warm  weather," — And  Grimm 
describes  dysentery  chiefly  affecting  those  who  "  Pedibus 
nudis  incidentibus,  in  conclavibus  angustis,  obscuris,  ma- 
didis,  mox  frigidulis,  mox  vehementer  calefactis  viventi- 
bus." 

Having  already  explained  how  the  operation  of  heat 
predisposes  the  human  frame  to  be  more  readily  affected 
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by  sudden  transitions  to  cold,  and  having  traced  out 
the  sympathies  that  exist  between  the  skin  and  several  in- 
ternal organs,  the  way  is  cleared  for  an  explanation  of  the 
ratio  si/mptomatum  in  this  important  disease. 

After  an  attentive  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  dy- 
sentery as  it  affected  great  numbers  under  ray  care,  and 
also  as  it  aifected  m^yself  in  person,  1  can  confidently  affirm 
that  two  functions  appeared  to  be  invariably  disordered 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  which  either  soon  produced 
or  were  accompanied  by  olher  derangements.  These  were 
the  functions  of  the  skin  and  liver  ;  or  perspiration  and 
biliary  secretion.  Let  a  dysenteric  patient  be  accurately 
examined,  and  if  these  two  functions  be  found  in  a  natural 
state,  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  unless  from  the  effects 
of  medicine,  or  when  the  symptoms  are  giving  way,  I  con- 
sent to  be  termed  a  superficial  observer.  Partial  sweats  are 
sometimes  seen  on  the  surface,  and  occasionally  an  admix- 
ture of  bilious  matter  in  the  stools  ;  but  these  will  not  be 
considered  natural^  and  excepting  these,  the  regular  pers- 
piration is  suppressed,  and  the  healthy  secretion  of  the  bile 
stopped. 

These  then  appear  to  be  the  two  first  links  of  that  mor- 
bid chain  which  connects  the  remote  cause  with  the  osten- 
sible form  of  the  disease  ;  and  if  this  chain  be  severed  by 
an  early  restoration  of  the  two  functions  alluded  to,  the 
disease  will  be  checked.  Although  an  accurate  observed' 
might  detect,  in  his  own  frame  at  least,  these  nascent  move- 
ments, and  by  prompt  measures  extinguish  them,  yet  we 
can  rarely  be  consulted  at  such  an  incipient  stage  of  the 
disease.  Some  other  links  of  that  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
denominated  ^^  proximate  cause  "  are  now  to  be  noticed. — 
The  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  becomes  disturbed. 
In  consequence  of  the  torpor  or  contraction  of  the  extreme 
vessels  of  the  surface,  the  volume  of  blood  is  directed  to 
the  interior,  and  the  balance  is  still  further  broken  by  the 
check  which  the  portal  current  meets  in  the  liver,  from  a 
corresponding  torpor  in  the  extreme  or  secreting  vessels  of 
that  organ  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  plethora  in  the 
coeliac  and  mesenteric  circles  is  now  greatly  augmented  and 
febrile  symptoms  commence.  The  perspiration  being 
stopped,  a  vicarious  discharge  of  mucus  and  acrid  serum 
is  thrown  from  the  extremities  of  the  turgid  mesenteric  ves- 
sels upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines^  which  by 
this  time  is  in  a  state  of  irritability. 
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This  circumstance  of  one  part  being  in  a  state  of  morbid 
irritability,  while  a  neighbouring  or  remote  part  is  torpid, 
has  not  sufficiently  attracted  the  notice  of  physicians,  since 
the  days  of  the  illustrious  Darwin,  whose  keen  penetration 
contributed  so  much  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature. 

I  have  long  concluded  that,  as  in  the  grand  class  of  febrile 
complaints  an  mequilibrium  in  the  balance  of  the  cir- 
culation  bears  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  phenomena  of 
those  diseases,  so  in  a  large  class  of  Vv^hat  are  termed  ner- 
vous or  convulsive  diseases,  an  inequilibrium  in  the  balance 
of  Excitabilit?/,  or  vitality  is  the  prominent  feature  in  the 
ratio  symptomatum.  In  febrile  complaints,  both  these 
irregularities  almost  invariably  take  place,  and  their  asso- 
ciation appears  as  a  general  law  of  nature.  Instead  of  as- 
serting with  Brown,  that  each  individual  has  a  given  por- 
tion of  excitability  assigned,  at  his  first  formation,  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  contormable  to  accurate  observation,  if  we 
said,  that  in  each  individual,  when  in  health,  there  is  a 
certain  quantum  of  excitability,  vitality,  or  tonicity  diffused 
in  certain  proportions  through  the  various  organs  and  other 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  together  with  a  certain  power 
of  restoration  by  sleep,  rest,  &c.  when  exhausted:  and 
that  various  causes  conspire  occasional Ij^,  to  disturb  this 
equilibrium,  by  throwing  an  undue  share  of  excitability, 
tonicity,  or  irritability  on  one  part,  while  another  or  other 
parts  are  deprived  of  their  natural  quantum  of  the  same 
principle.  This  reasoning  will  be  more  fully  illustrated 
hereafter,  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  disease  we  are  treating 
of  affords  a  fair  example. 

Thus  there  b.-ing  clearly  a  torpor  of  the  perspiratory 
vessels  on  the  surface,  and,  by  synipathyj  of  the  secreting 
vessels  in  the  liver,  aii  undue  degree  of  excitability  is  thrown 
on,  or  accumulated  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  disease 
begins  to  exhibit  itself  iinequi vocally,  by  the  uneasiness  in 
the  bowels,  the  frequent  desr  e  to  stool,  and  t'^e  mucous  dis- 
charges. VYe  may  now  plj  nly  percen  e  hov/  all  those  con' 
sequences  which  have  so  otten  paspd  i  >r  causes  can  arise. 
If  the  plethora  be  greui,  blood  itself  will  be  poured  from 
the  mouths  of  the  distended  mesenteric  vessels  ;  hence 
ulceration  and  inflammation  may  ennije.  If  any  hardened 
fceces  lurk  in  the  cells  of  the  coion,  they  will  be  grasped  by 
the  irritable  circular  fibres  of  the  intestines,  and  rings  or 
strictures  will  augment  the  tormina  and  griping  in  the 
bowels. 
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In  this  situation  nature  evidently  attempts  to  restore  by 
reaction,  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability, 
with  the  cuticular  and  hepatic  functions ;  but  she  rarely  suc- 
ceeds, her  abortive  efforts  too  often  aggravating,  instead  of 
relieving  the  symptoms.  Thus  we  sometimes  see  a  partial^ 
ill-conditioned  sweat  on  the  surface,  which  is  productive 
of  no  benefit ;  while  from  the  liver  an  occasional  secretion 
of  vitiated  bile  throws  the  irritable  intestines  into  painful 
contortions,  and  then  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  are  insuf- 
ferable ! — Nature  to  say  the  truth,  is  but  a  sorry  physician 
in  dysentery.  "  In  hoc  enim  (says  Sir  George  Baker)  cor- 
poris affectu  aliquod  certe  in  77iedicina  opus  est,  hand  mul- 
tum  in  Naturae  beneficio.  "  Where  she  ultimately  gains 
Ler  end,  it  is  where  the  local  plethora  is  reduced  by  the 
discharge  from  the  mesenteric  vessels,  without  occasioning 
jnuch  organic  derangement  in  the  bowels.  This  being 
effected,  she  more  easily  restores  the  equilibrium  of  the 
circulation  and  excitability  with  the  functions  before  al- 
luded to.  But  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  when  the  disease 
is  violent,  her  exertions  either  hasten  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
or  produce  such  lesion  of  structure  and  function  in  the 
Chylo-poetic  viscera  as  induces  a  tedious  chronic  state  of 
the  complaint,  which  is  very  difficult  to  manage. 

The  febrile  symptoms  will,  at  first,  be  in  proportion  to 
the  general  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation 
and  excitability  ;  they  will  afterwards  be  kept  up,  or  mo- 
dified by  the  extent  of  the  organic  derangement  sustained 
during  these  oscillations.  The  discharge  of  blood  by  stool, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  proportioned  to  the  local 
plethora  in  the  portal  and  mesenteric  circles,  and  to  the 
permanence  and  degree  of  torpor  in  the  liver  occasioning 
that  plethora.  Hence  we  see  that  in  tropical  climates, 
•where  the  biliary  organs  are  so  generally  deranged,  either 
in  function  or  structure,  dysentery  is  almost  constantly 
attended  with  great  discharges  of  blood  from  the  bowels, 
in  consequence  of  the  check  which  the  portal  circulation 
meets  in  the  liver. 

This  doctrine  if  impartially  considered  and  fairly  applied 
v/ill,  I  think,  satisfactorily  account  for  the  greater  number  of 
phenomena  attendant  on  dysentery,  and  wJiat  is  of  more 
importance,  it  will  point  to  the  surest  means  of  effecting 
the  cure,  a  subject  on  which  we  are  now  entering. 

The  practitioner  who  has  set  down  an  inflammatory  state 
of  the  intestines  as  the  cause  of  dysentery,  on  finding  that 
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besides  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  there  is  a  considerable 
discharge  of  blood  with  the  stools,  which  consist  of  little 
else  than  that  and  mucus,  bleeds  copiously  as  his  para- 
mount measure,  and  prescribes  laxatives  or  sudorilfics  as 
auxiliaries.  He  finds  that  by  these  means  the  flow  of  blood 
in  the  stools  is  much  reduced — that  the  tormina  are  miti^ 
gated,  and  that  something  more  than  mere  mucus  comes 
away  after  the  laxatives,  with  considerable  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient. Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  ratiotiale  of  this 
benefit,  on  the  principles  already  stated.  Vena3section  les- 
sens, at  once,  the  plethora  in  the  mesenteric  vessels,  and 
checks  the  effusion  from  their  mouths.  A  general  relaxation 
throughout  the  whole  system  follows — intestinal  strictures 
give  way — Scybala  and  fcecal  accumulations  pass  off,  and 
nature,  thus  relieved,  attempts  a  restoration  of  equilibrium 
in  the  circulation  and  excitability,  evinced  by  some  degree 
of  action  in  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  by  a  mi- 
tigation or  cessation  of  the  pain  and  irritability  of  the  bowels. 

Thus  far  the  physician  has  greatly  assisted  the  spon- 
taneous efforts  of  the  constitution,  and  if  the  latter  be  equal 
to  the  task  of  keeping  things  in  this  salutary  train,  all  will 
be  well — if  not,  the  morbid  state  returns,  and  with  it  a  fear- 
ful debility  which  paralyses  his  aim  and  embarrasses  his 
mind  ! 

He  who  confides  in  purgatives  [and  a  great  number  do,who 
know  little  of  the  complaint]  from  an  idea  that  stricture  and 
retention  of  the  r.atural  foeces  arc  the  essence  of  dysentery, 
treads  on  very  tender  ground.  He  undoubtediy  assists  na- 
ture in  her  most  ostensible  but  dangerous  metbod  of  cure. 
If,  by  a  course  of  purgatives,  he  can  lessen  the  local  ple- 
thora, and  excite  the  healthy  action  of  llie  liver  (both  of 
which  objects,  evacuating  medicines,  particularly  of  the 
mercurial  kind,  are,  without  doubt,  calculated  to  effect)  be- 
fore any  material  injury  takes  place  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
he  will  succeed  ;  because  the  general  balance  of  the  circula- 
tion and  excitability  will  be  soon  restored,  when  the  partal 
and  mesenteric  plethora  is  removed  ;  and  the  sympathising 
function  of  the  skin  will  participate  in  the  healthy  action 
of  the  liver.  But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  he  will 
have  the  mortification  to  find,  that  such  organic  derail ge- 
ments  occur,  before  he  can  obtain  his  object,  as  will  either 
hasten  the  fatal  termination,  or  prove  a  fruitful  source  of 
misery  in  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease,  which  is  but  too 
jsure  to  ensuco 
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The  rationale  of  the  emetic  and  sudorific  plim  on  the 
principles  in  question,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  They  not 
only  determine  generally  to  the  surface,  but,  by  exciting 
the  healthy  action  of  the  liver,  they  locally  relieve  the  me- 
senteric plethora  (a  circumstance  which  their  employers  did 
not  calculate  on)  and  thus  restore  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation and  excitability  with  the  functions  of  perspiration 
and  biliary  secretion.  But  however  applicable  this  plan 
may  be  to  sporadic  cases  of  dysentery  in  private  life,  or  a 
well  regulated  hospital,  it  is  impracticable  in  fleets  and 
armies,  particularly  beneath  the  torrid  zone,  and  what  is  of 
greater  consequence,  it  is  too  often  inefficient. 

The  mercurial  practice  is  of  more  easy  application  ;  and 
the  surprising  relief  which  so  generally  follows  the  excite- 
ment of  ptj^alism  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  strong  bias  in 
favour  either  of  some  specific  power  in  that  remedy  over 
the  disease,  or  that  the  liver  was  the  primary  seat  of  dysen- 
tery. But  the  empirical  use  of  mercury  is  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  the  practitioner  is  occasionally  foiled  by  his 
inability  to  raise  a  ptyalism,  when  his  resources  are  gone,  or 
at  least  the  most  valuable  period  of  time  is  elapsed,  and  in- 
flammation, ulceration,  or  even  gangrene  may  supervene. 

Thus  we  see  that  any  of  the  above  methods  when  set  up 
as  a  principal^  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is  attended  with 
inconvenience,  and  (excepting  perhaps  the  last)  with  re- 
peated failures,  particularly  in  hot  climates,  while  unskilful 
combinations,  or  wild  succession  of  them,  without  any  con- 
trolling principle  w  hich  is  ever  to  be  held  in  view,  would 
be  worse  than  an  obstinate  adherence  to  any  one. 

The  principle^  then,  which  I  propose  to  govern  us,  is^ 
'^  the  restoration  of  healthy  perspiration  and  biliary  secre- 
tion^ with  an  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  and  excita' 
bilityJ'^  To  efiect  this  I  shall  point  out  a  plan  which  I 
have  put  to  the  test  of  experience  in  almost  every  parallel 
of  latitude,  and  with  as  perfect  success  in  this,  as  in  hot 
climates.  A  plan  somewhat  similar  has  been  tried  by  num- 
bers of  respectable  practitioners,  though  not  under  the 
guidance  of  any  fixed  principle,  nor  involving  such  pro- 
vision against  the  various  symptoms  of  the  disease^  as  the 
simple  one  1  am  now  to  detail. 

The  practice  I  would  recommend  from  much  experience 
is,  i\iQ  introduction  of  mercury  in  comparatively  small  doses, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  an  opiate,  or,  which  is  pre= 
ferablcj  with  an  opiate  and  diaphoretic;  in  such  a  manner 
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that  at  least  twenty-four  grains  of  calomel  (I  have  latelj 
used  the  Hydro-Calomel)  or  even  more,  if  the  symptoms 
are  urgent,  may  be  exhibited,  in  divided  portions,  and  at 
three,  four,  or  six  hour  intervals,  during  the  course  of  the 
day  and  night.  In  the  same  space  of  time,  from  two  to 
four  grains  of  opium,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  anti- 
monial  powder  may  be  administered  with  advantage,  in 
combination  with  the  calomel.  One  or  two  doses  at  least, 
should  be  given  before  a  laxative  is  prescribed  :  and  an 
ounce  or  more  of  castor  is  an  admirable  medicine  for  this 
purpose.  It  will  often  bring  away  hardened  foecal,  or  vi- 
tiated bilious  accumulations,  when  the  irritability  of  the 
intestines  is  previously  allayed  by  the  calomel  and  opium^ 
in  that  manner  soothing  the  tormina  and  tenesmus.  But 
although  it  be  repeated  every  day,  it  is  never  to  interrupt 
the  progress  of  the  main  remedy.  Yv^hen  blood  appears 
alarmingly  in  the  stools,  whether  the  fever  run  high  or  not, 
bleeding  may  be  employed  without  the  smallest  apprehen- 
sion of  the  bugbear  debility.  Emollient  oily  glysters  may 
also  occasionally  be  thrown  up  to  lull  the  tenesmus.  A 
flannel  shirt  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a  bandage  of  the  same 
applied  round  the  abdomen,  which  is  to  be  rubbed  once  or 
twice  a  day  with  a  liniment  composed  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment and  tincture  of  opium  well  incorporated.  By  a  steady 
perseverance  in  this  plan  for  a  few  days,  the  mouth  ^vill 
become  sore  and  every  bad  symptom  vanish. 

Thus  in  less  than  a  page,  is  detailed  a  practice  which 5 
being  founded  on  principle,  is  applicable  to  almost  every 
stage  and  degree  of  dysentery  (unless  it  has  gone  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicine)  and  contains  within  itself,  resources 
against  every  emergency. 

While  we  proceed  directly  towards  our  final  object — - 
The  restoration  of  the  cuticular  and  hepatic  secretions,  vvith 
their  accompaniments,  an  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of 
the  circulation  and  excitability,  by  a  combination  of  mer- 
cury and  diaphoretics,  medicines  which  clearly  produce 
those  eifects,  we  lull  the  pain  and  relax  strictures,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  opium.  To  guard  against  inflammation' 
of  the  intestines  and  its  consequences,  we  have  the  lancet 
on  one  side — to  carry  off*  diseased  or  irritating  accumula- 
tions, we  have  laxatives  on  the  other  ;  while  the  fever, 
being  merely  symptomatic,  will  cease  with  the  cause.  For 
the  successful  issue  of  this  treatment,  in  general,  I  appeal 
to  the  rigid  experience  of  others,  perfectly  conscious  of  its 
matchless  efficacy  from  my  own. 
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I  am  now  to  mention  a  practice  whicb,  in  some  cases  of 
emergency,  1  tried  with  unexpected  success,  and  which 
was  tried  by  a  i'ew  others  without  any  communication  of 
ideas,  and  with  similar  results.  It  consisted  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  submnriate  of  quicksilver  in  scruple  doses  twice  or 
three  times  a  day,  without  any  other  medicine,  and  which 
was  found  by  myself  and  others  to  be  unproductive  of 
griping  or  Fly percath arsis ;  on  the  contrary,  it  almost  inva- 
riably eased  the  torniina  and  lessened  the  propensify  to 
stooi,  brmging  on  ptyalism  sooner  than  any  other  plan  of 
smaller  and  more  frequent  doses.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
however,  it  produced  great  nausea  and  sickness  at  stomach, 
with  spasmodic  aifections  of  difterent  parts  of  the  body, 
which  were  soon  removed  by  an  opiate  combined  with  a  dia- 
phoretic. Having  given  the  most  authentic  prools  of  the 
truth  of  the  above  statements  in  my  Essay  on  hot  climates,  I 
shall  not  adduce  them  here  ;  but  I  may  add  that  I  have,  in 
several  instances,  pursued  the  same  plan  in  dysenteric  cases 
occuring  in  this  country,  and  the  same  has  been  tried  by 
others,  at  my  suggestion,  witli  much  felicity  of  result.  I  did 
not  indeed  adopt  diis  practice  generallj/^  being  quite  satis- 
fied, in  ordinary  circumstances,with  the  plan  before  detailed; 
but  whenever  1  had  occasion  to  push  boldly  on  for  ptyalism, 
in  cases  where  time  appeared  extremely  precious,  and  when 
the  symptoms  were  such  as  indicated  the  danger  of  rapid 
destruction  of  organisation  internally,  I  hesitated  not  to 
exhibit  calomel  in  scruple  doses  [an  experiment  I  first 
tried  on  myself]  which  1  found  by  repeated  trials  to  sit 
easier  than  either  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  that  medi- 
cine— a  curious,  but  a  certain  fact. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  some  particular  remedies 
which  have  been  used  in  dysentery. 

Opium  has  been  highly  applauded  and  unconditionally 
condemned.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  both  its  admirers 
and  condemners  were  equally  deceived.  The  former  in 
attributing  all  the  success  to  the  opium,  when  it  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  combination  of  that  drug  witli  others 
of  a  diaphoretic  or  purgative  nature  ;  the  latter  in  exhi- 
biting opium  uncombined,  which  will  most  indubitably  be 
injurious  ;  whereas  its  junction  with  other  medicines, 
which  determine  to  the  surface  and  improve  the  hepatic 
and  intestinal  secretions,  would  be  found  to  give  the  most 
decided  ease  and  efficacy  to  their  powers. 

I  can  therefore  state  from  unequivocal  experience,  that 
opium,  in  combination  with  calomel  and  a  diaphoretic, 
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^itl  be  found  an  important  adjuvant :  and,  excepting  in 
cases  ^vliere  the  most  decided  marks  of  intestinal  inflam- 
mation prevail,  (which  should  be  removed  by  the  lancet) 
its  use  can  rarely  be  contra- indicated. 

In  warm  climates,  and  particularly  in  secondary  attacks, 
■where  the  weakened  tone  of  the  digestive  organs  appears  to 
keep  up  the  disease  ;  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  has  proved 
useful,  taken  in  doses  of  a  drachm  every  twelve  hours  in 
barley  water  or  gruel,  which  will  be  found  to  diffuse  an 
agreeable  sensation  of  warmth  through  the  whole  line  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  An  infusion  of  quassia,  however,  or 
some  ligsit  bitter  should  be  immediately  commenced  on 
leaving  off  the  more  active  medicines,  and  continued  till 
the  stomach  and  bowels  have  recovered  their  vigour. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  after  the  principles 
•which  I  have  laid  down,  that  flannel  next  the  skin  is  in- 
dispensible ;  and  that  the  most  scrupulous  attention  in 
avoiding  dews,  damp  night  air,  or  sudden  atmospherical 
vicissitudes,  is  necessary  during  convalescence,  to  prevent 
a  relapse.  W  here  the  patient's  circumstances  will  permit, 
the  tepid  bath  every  evening  may  be  employed  with  the 
most  decided  advantages  ;  it  will  not  only  bring  the  cir- 
culation to  the  surface,  but  take  off  that  morbid  irritability 
of  the  bowels  which  tends  so  much  to  keep  up  the  disease. 

In  no  disease  is  patience,  on  the  part  of  the  sick,  a  greater 
virtue  or  more  calculated  to  forward  the  good  effects  of 
medicine,  than  in  dysentery.  If  obedience  be  paid  to  every 
call  of  nature,  the  straining  which  ensues  is  highly  detri- 
mental, and  I  am  convinced,  in  many  cases,  augments  the 
discharge  of  blood— every  motion  of  the  body,  indeed,  in- 
creases the  desire  to  evacuate.  As  little  else  than  mucus  and 
blood  comes  away  in  four  efforts  out  of  five,  we  should  en- 
deavour to  stifle  the  inclination  to  stool,  and,  as  I  know  by 
personal  experience,  we  shall  very  often  succeed ;  for  the 
tormina  go  off  in  a  few  minutes,  and  by  these  means  we  elude 
the  painful  tenesmus  which  continues  so  long  after  every 
fruitless  attempt  at  evacuation.  This  circumstance,  though 
apparently  of  a  trifling  nature,  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, though  it  is  little  attended  to,  either  by  authors  or 
practitioners. 

The  diet  in  dysentery,  must  of  course,  be  of  the  most  unir- 
ritating  and  farinaceous  nature  ;  such  as  sago,  arrow-root, 
rice,  &c.  A  very  excellent  dish  for  chronic  dysenteries  is 
flour  and  milk:  well  boiled  together,  which,  with  a  yeiy 
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little  sugar  and  spice  is  highly  relished  by  the  debilitated 
patient. 

But  there  is  one  important  remark  -which  ought  to  be 
strictly  attended  to,  in  this,  and  indeed  in  every  febrile 
Gom plaint,  wliatever  may  be  the  organ  most  affected  ; 
namely  that  \vhen  convalescence  takes  place,  the  appetite 
too  often  outstrips  the  digestion,  and  so  do  chylification, 
and  sanguification  esceed  the  various  excretions,  so  as  to 
occasion  a  dangerous  inequilibrium  between  assimilation 
and  secretion  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
weakest  viscus,  or  that  which  has  suffered  most  during  the 
previous  illness,  becomes  overpowered,  and  relapse  ensues. 
This  is  the  great  error  of  inexperience,  and  it  is  generally 
seen  too  late.  I  appeal  to  clinical  observation  for  the  truth 
and  importance  of  these  remarks. 

In  chronic  dysenteries,  and  particularly  among  people 
Vrho  have  returned  from  hot  climatesj  the  treatment  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  tedious.  In  such  cases  all  those 
precautions  and  directions  which  will  be  fourjd  detailed 
under  the  head  of  "  Chronic  Hepafitis^''^  with  which  indeed 
the  complaint  in  question  is  usually  associated,  are  to  be 
strictly  attended  to,  and  particularly  the  use  of  flannels^ 
and  opiates  combined  with  laxative  diaphoretics, 

Diarrhcea^ 

Although  a  common  diarrhoea  maybe  easily  distinguished 
from  a  common  dysentery,  jQi  when  the  former  is  violent 
or  long  continued,  it  blends  by  such  imperceptible  degrees 
"VTith  the  latter,  as  to  be  with  much  difficulty  discriminated. 
This  indeed  is  not  of  much  importance,  since  it  will  be 
found  that  the  remote  cause  is  the  same  in  lx>th  casesj  and 
consequently  the  treatment  will  be  nearly  similar. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  the  various  causes  which 
give  rise  to  a  temporary  diarrhoea,  when  acrid  or  disagree- 
able substances  irritate  the  intestinal  canal,  as  after  a  de- 
bauch, or  where  illconditioned  bile,  acidity,  drastic  purga- 
tives or  translated  morbid  matter,  or  diseases  from  other 
parts  keep  the  bowels  in  an  undue  degree  of  irritability. 
In  these  cases  it  is  plain  that  the  offending  matter  must  be 
removed  by  laxatives  alternated  or  combined  with  opiates, 
aroraatics,  absorbents,  &c.  till  the  first  passages  are  cleared, 
and  the  morbid  irritability  removed.  But  I  would  here 
notice  that  diarrhoea  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  of 
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BCCVLuence,  originating  in  partial  suppression  of  the  perspi- 
ration, and  very  often  from  cold  applied  to  some  part  of 
the  surface,  and  particularly  the  feet. 

Here  a  torpor  of  the  skin  is  followed  by  an  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  first  passages,  -svith 
some  slight  incquilibrium  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation, 
evinced  by  the  paleness  of  the  countenance,  coldness  of  the 
feet^  and  sense  of  chilliness  on  the  surface,  which  so  gene- 
rally accompany  bowel  complaints ;  while  an  evident  deter- 
mination of  fluids  to  the  portal  and  mesenteric  circles  is 
evinced  by  the  increased  secretion  from  the  internal  surface 
of  the  intestines,  and  increased  irritability  of  the  parts. 
Now  it  is  quite  evident,  both  from  reasoning  and  experience, 
that  when  the  irritability  arises  to  that  degree  which  pro- 
duces rings  or  strictures  in  the  intestines,  so  as  to  retain  the 
foeces  ;  and  when  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  so  far 
broken  as  to  occasion  blood  to  be  poured  from  the  portal 
and  mesenteric  vessels  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines,  we 
iiave  in  reality  dysentery.  In  the  method  of  treatment 
reason  and  experience  coincide,  and  elucidate  each  other. 
We  have  only  to  poise;  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and 
excitability,  by  restoring  the  functioHs  of  the  skin  and  he- 
patic system,  by  the  means  already  pointed  out  in  dysen» 
tery,  and  we^hail  soon  see  our  efforts  crowned  with  success? 

Cholera  Morbus. 

Although  this  rapid  and  distressing  complaint  might 
perhaps,  with  stricter  propriety  be  ranged  under  the  "  cu- 
TANEO-HEPATiG  SYMPATHY,"  which  is  shortly  to  be  con- 
sidered, yet,  as  the  whole  line  of  the  intestinal  canal  is 
generally  affected^  it  may  come  in  here  without  any  viola- 
tion of  order. 

'  That  an  "  overflowing  of  the  bile  "  has,  in  all  ages,  heen 
considered  as  the  cause  cf  Cholera  Morbus,  is  known  to 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  medical  literature  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times.  "  Bills  sursum  ac  deorsum  efFu- 
siones,'*  says  Hippocrates;  '' Bills  supra  infraque  erumpit," 
says  Celsus,  and  "  Cholera  Morbus,  says  Dr.  Saunders^ 
may  very  properly  be  considered  nnder  the  head  of  those 
diseases  which  depend  on  the  increased  secretion  of  bile. '^ 

Of  the  very  few  passages  in  my  work  on  tropical  climates, 
wliich  have  given  offence  to  criticism,  that,  in  which  I 
jaave  attempted  to  controvert  this  generally  received  opinion^ 
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has  been  most  severely  handled.*  Bat  as  the  critic  has 
not,  in  my  opinion,  undermined  any  of  ray  positions  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  remain  "  tenax  propositi." 

From  a  very  excellent  description  of  the  disease,  as  it 
appears  in  this  country,  contained  under  the  word,  in 
Ilees*s  Cyclopaedia,  I  shall  take  the  following  passage  for 
my  text : 

"  The  attack  of  this  complaint  is  generally  sudden.  The 
bowels  are  seized  with  griping  pains,  and  the  stools  which 
are  at  first  thin  and  watery^  as  in  common  diarrhoea,  are 
passed  frequently.  The  stomach  is  seized  with  sickness, 
discharges  its  contents,  and  rejects  what  is  swallowed.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  matter  vomited,  as  well  as 
that  discharged  by  ^tool,  appears  to  be  pure  bile,  and 
passes  oif  both  ways  in  considerable  quantities.  The  grip- 
ing pains  in  the  intestines  now  become  more  severe,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  irritation  of  the  passing  bile, 
■which  excites  them  to  partial  and  irregular  spasmodic  con- 
tractions. These  spasms  are  often  communicated  to  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities. The  stomach  is  also  affected  with  considerable  pain, 
and  a  sense  of  great  heat,  in  consequence  of  the  same  irri- 
tation. There  is  usually  great  thirst,  and  sometimes  a 
severe  head-ache,  from  the  sympathy  of  the  head  with  the 
stomach.  The  pulse  becomes  small  and  frequent ;  a  great 
degree  of  debility,  languor,  and  faintness,  amounting  even 
to  syncope,  speedily  comes  on  ;  sometimes  attended  with 
colliquative  sweats,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  "such 
like  symptoms,  ^  iays  Sydenham,'  as  frighten  the  bye- 
standers,  and  kill  the  patient  in  twenty-four  hours.'* 

Now  it  does  appear  something  singular,  to  me  at  least, 
that  if  an  "  increased  secretion  of  bile"  were  the  cause  of 
the  disease^  we  should  see  nothing  of  it  till  "  a  few  hours  " 
after  the  effects  become  obvious  !  Where  is  this  increased 
secretion  all  the  time  ?  Not  in  the  stomach,  for  it  "  dis- 
charges its  contents  and  rejects  what  is  swallowed,"  long 
before ;  it  is  not  in  the  intestines,  for  the  stools  are  at  first 
*'  thin  and  watery."  At  length,  however,  "  pure  bile  " 
appears,  and  it  is  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief. 

It  is  truCj  that  we  find  this  disease  most  prevalent  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September  ;  a  season  when  the  high 

*  Vide  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  September,  1813. 
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range  of  temperature  is  apt,  without  doubt,  to  occasion  an 
increased  action  in  tlie  hepatic  system.  But  are  there  no 
particuhir  attendant  circuras-nnces  ?  Yes,  savs  the  author 
of  the  foregoing  passage,  '^  it  has  been  remarked,  that  both 
in  hot  cUmates,  and  in  the  hot  seasons  ot  mild  climates, 
occasional  falls  of  rain  have  been  particularly  followed 
by  an  "  epidemic  cholera"  ibid.  Indeed  !  Can  a  fall  of 
rain  be  supposed  to  //?cre'«.«^e  the  secretion  of  bile?  But 
again,  "  In  some  places  it  is  probable  that  the  heat  of  the 
season  may  give  only  a  fredisposition^  and  that  certain  in- 
gesta,  sudden  changes  of  temperature^  or  other  causes^  in 
this  state  readily  excite  the  disease."  Can  these  causes, 
I  say  again,  be  considered  as  increasing  the  secretion  of 
bile?  But  let  us  return  to  Dr.  Saunders.  "  At  other  times, 
says  this  eminent  physician,  it  is  evidently  connected  with 
a  sudden  change  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere  during 
those  months  "(August  and  September)  or  brought  on  hj 
drinking  cold  liquors,  or  by  any  thing  else  that  stiddenly 
chills  the  body^  especially  when  overheated  by  exercise  or 
labour^" — On  the  Liver ^  p.  181, 

As  Dr.  Saunders  throughout  his  treatise  asserts  (and 
truly)  that  heat  acts  as  a  spur  on  the  secretory  vessels  of 
the  liver ;  and  as  the  above  passages  are  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  this  doctrine,  he  attempts  not  to  explain  the 
contradiction.  But  an  application  of  the  principles  which 
I  have  laid  down  in  this  work,  reconciles  these  apparent 
inconsistencies,  and  unties  the  gordian  knot. 

The  autumnal  season  of  the  year,  in  which  cholera  ap- 
pears, is  not  merely  remarkable  for  a  high  range  of  atmo- 
spherical heat,  but  for  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold, 
especially  in  the  evenings.  If  therefore  we  consider  that 
the  functions  of  the  skin  and  liver  are  inordinately  in- 
creased during  the  heat,  and  of  course  rendered  more  lia- 
ble to  a  check  on  the  amplication  of  cold,  we  shall  easily 
conceive  how  a  sudden  atmospherical  vicissitude,  at  this 
period,  by  inducing  a  torpor  of  the  perspiratory  vessels  on 
the  surface,  and  secretory  vessels  in  the  liver,  will  unhinge  at 
once  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability,  and  that 
while  a  great  plethora  is  induced  throughout  the  portal  and 
mesenteric  circles,  the  torpor  in  the  liver  is  succeeded  by 
an  increased  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  and 
that  this  incri^ase  of  excitability  in  one  organ  or  set  of  or- 
gans, while  the  excitability  of  others  is  decreased,  is  the 
^ean  by  which  nature  effects  the  restoration  of  the  balance » 
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In  short  the  very  action  of  vomiting  determines  the  blood, 
as  is  well  known,  to  the  surface  and  restores  the  suspended 
fiinctions  of  perspiration  and  biliary  secretion.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  a  deluge  of  bile  naturally  bursts  forth,  as  the  cori' 
sequence  of  the  previous  suspension  of  secretion  in  the  liver, 
and  turg€sc€nce  of  the  mesenteric  vessels ;  and  thus  we  see 
that  the  very  last  link  in  the  chain  of  effects,  and  that  too, 
a  salutary  one,  has,  for  ages,  been  set  down  as  the  cause 
«f  cholera,  "  increased  secretion  of  bile." 

This  explanation  shews  us  also,  that  a  modification  of 
the  same  general  causes  which  in  one  person  produce  dy- 
sentery, will  in  another  give  rise  to  cholera ;  the  latter  indeed 
appearing  to  be  a  violent  orgasm  by  which  nature  endea- 
vours to  overcome  the  disease  or  perish  in  the  attempt, 
"while  in  dysentery  the  "  vis  medicatrix  naturcE,"  is  more 
slowly  exerted,  though  perhaps  not  with  better  success. 

The  disease  in  question  is  said  to  be  occasionally  pro- 
duced by  violent  fits  of  passion,  and  also  by  acrid  or  irri- 
tating substances  taken  into  the  bowels.  In  these  cases,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  increased  secretion  and  discharge 
of  bile  are  merely  the  consequences  of  the  vomiting  and 
general  irritability  of  the  prim®  viae  and  hepatic  system 
from  the  oftending  matter ;  of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
attribute  the  phenomena  to  bile.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
liowever,  that  the  increased  secretion  of  bile,  during  a  high 
range  of  temperature,  renders  the  intestinal  canal  more 
Irritable  than  usual,  and  the  secretion  itself  more  easily 
checked  ;  which  check,  at  the  beginning,  occasions  the 
Aow  of  bile  to  be  more  copious  toward  the  acme  of  the 
disease. 

The  spasms  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability^ 
particularly  of  the  latter,  which,  in  general,  is  followed 
by  convulsive  or  irregular  motions,  as  in  Epilepsy,  &c. 
They  cannot  be  attributed  to  bile,  since  I  have  clearly 
proved  that  in  the  worst  cases  of  cholera  morbus,  named 
Alort  de  Chien,  the  patient  is  often  carried  off  amid  the 
most  violent  spasms,  where  not  a  drop  of  bile  is  either  vo- 
mited or  found  on  dissection  in  the  primas  via. —  Vide 
Curtis  on  the  diseases  of  India. 

We  are  so  rarely  called  in  to  cholera,  before  reaction 
has  commenced,  that  our  principal  indication  is  to  mode- 
rate the  orgasm  by  which  nature  is  eiFecting  the  cure ;  but 
which  is  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  destroy  the  life  of  th^ 
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patient  in  the  attempt.  The  plan  of  giving  warm  water 
or  even  emetics  to  unload  the  first  passages,  was  probably 
founded  on  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  lurking  collection^ 
of  bile  were  the  sources  of  the  mischief.  But  that  this  is 
not  the  case  may  be  proved  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  be- 
ginning the  appearance  of  the  bile  is  natural ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  disease  continues  and  becomes  dangerous, 
the  discharges  assume  a  darker  and  more  vitiated  hue,  till 
blood  appears  to  be  poured  from  the  hepatic  ducts,  in  com- 
pany with  such  acrid  secretions  from  the  liver  and  digestive 
organs  as  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  the  parts  through 
which  they  pass.  Where  the  disease  is  not  violent,  mild 
tepid  drinks,  at  the  beginning,  may  not  be  injurious  ;  but 
emetics  can  rarely  be  taken  with  impunity.  From  expe- 
rience in  warm  climates,  where  the  disease  is  infinitely  more 
terrific  than  here,  the  best  practice  will  be  found  to  consist 
in  alla>  ing  the  gastric  and  hepatic  irritability  by  pretty 
large  doses  of  solid  opium,  combined  with  calomel ;  (saj 
for  a  grown  person  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel,  with 
two  or  three  of  opium)  and  to  immerse  the  patient,  as  soor 
as  possible,  in  the  warm  bath,  which  will  bring  the  circu* 
lation  to  the  surface,  restore  the  balance  of  excitability^ 
and  check  the  vomiting  and  purging.  As  an  auxiliary,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  Jmct,  Camph.  Com.  may  be  swallowed 
frequently,  which  being  expended  about  the  fauces  and 
oesophagus,  gradually  produces  a  sedative  effect  on  the 
stomach  ;  and  to  produce  the  same  on  the  intestinal  canalj 
a  couple  of  drachms  ot  laudanum  may  be  exhibited  by 
clyster.  As  soon  as  the  latter  object  is  obtained,  a  mild 
laxative  will  assist  the  calomH  in  carrying  off  any  diseased 
secretions,  which  might  have  been  formed  during  the  pa^ 
roxysm,  so  that  this  invaluable  medicine  will  thus  be  found 
to  answer  a  double  purpose,  to  wit,  that  of  allaying  the 
gastric  irritability,  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  second^; 
of  correcting  and  evacuating  any  morbid  secretions  in  the 
line  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  foregoing  discussion  respecting  the  proximate  cause 
of  cholera  morbus,  will  not  be  deemed  speculation,  if  it 
elucidates  a  remedy  (the  warm  bath)  which  has  seldom 
been  employed  ;  but  which  I  have  repeatedly  seen  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  effects,  both  in  tropical  and  temperate 
climates.  In  hot  countries,  it  is  often  fatal,  from  the  vio- 
lent oscillation  of  the  blood  from  the  surface  to  the  interior^ 
and  by  the  great  inequilibrium  which  takes  place  in  the 
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balance  of  excitability,  in  the  system.  The  extreme  vessels 
on  the  surface  aad  those  of  the  liver  are  struck  completely 
torpid,  as  is  evinced  by  the  death-like  paleness  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  exterior,  while  the  abdomen,  and  particularly 
the  epigastrium,  is  prcternataraliy  tumid  and  tender,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  turgeiscence  of  the  mesenteric 
vessels,  and  all  those  which  form  the  portal  circle,"  as  dis- 
sections have  repeatedly  shewn.  All  this  time,  where  the 
disease  is  ilital,  no  bile  is  secreted  ;  but  in  proportion  as 
this  fluid,  (which  has  been  considered  the  cause  of  the  dis-^ 
ease)  appears,  so  much  greater  is  the  chance  of  recovery 
tor  the  sufferer.^ 

Although  llie  warm  bath  is  found  to  increase  the  secre- 
tion of  bile,  when  the  liver  is  torpid,  as  will  hereafter  be 
shewn,  in  conse<iuence  of  the  sympathy  between  the  cuta- 
neous and  hepatic  vessels  ;  yet,  in  cholera  morbus,  it  will 
check  the  inordinate  secretion  of  bile  by  restoring  the  cir- 
culation and  excitability  of  the  surface,  and  of  course  re- 
lieving the  orgasm  of  the  chylopoetic  viscera. 

As  a  tendency  to  relapse  occasionally  follows  an  attack  of 
disease,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  lessen  irritability  by  bitter  infusions,  particu- 
larly of  columbo,  with  gentle  opening  medicines,  that  may 
carry  off  any  disordered  secretions,  w^hile  all  irritating  sub- 
stances in  diet  are  to  be  avoided.  But  above  all,  a  minute 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  functions  of  the  skin,  by  flan- 
nels or  other  warm  clothing,  while  the  night  air  and  sudden 
alternations  of  temperature  are  to  be  strictly  guarded 
against. 

Eect,    IV. — CUTANEO-HEPATIC     SYMPATHY  ;      OR    OB' 

SERVATIONS  ON  THOSE   DERANGEMENTS    OF  THE 

HEPATIC  SYSTEM,  WHICH  ARE  INFLUENCED 

BYy    OR    CONNECTED    WITH,    THE   ABOFE- 

MEN  T 10 NED  S  YM  PA  TH  Y . 

DERANGEMENTS  OF  THE  BILIARY  ORGANS. 

"  From  serving  as  the  point  of  termination  for  the  abdo- 
*^  minal  system  of  black  blood,  as  the  lungs  do  for  the  general 
"  system  of  the  same  description,  the  liver  derives  a  de- 
''  gree  of  importance,  which  does  not  belong  to  any  other 


*  Vide  the  section  on  mort  de  chien  in  my  work  on  tropical  climatifs, 
and  Curtis  ou  the  diseases  of  India. 
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^*  secretory  organ.  The  organ  exists  in  almost  all  classes 
*'  of  animals,  even  where  some  other  important  viscera  are 
^^  very  imperfect.  Many  of  the  passions  affect  it :  some  of 
*^  them  have  an  exclusive  effect  on  it.  It  performs  in  dis- 
^'  ease  as  prominent  a  part  as  any  of  the  important  viscera 
*'  of  the  economy.  In  hypochondria,  melancholia,  &c.  its 
«'  influence  is  very  considerable.  We  know  how  easily 
*'  its  functions  are  disturbed.  If  it  be  unconnected  with. 
<'  many  affections  called  bilious,  and  which  have  their  seat 
'^  in  the  stomach,  it  is  certainly  essentially  concerned  in  the 
^'  greater  part.  The  yellowish  tint  of  the  face,  in  many  of 
*'  these  affections,  must  be  produced  by  the  same  cause, 
'^  which,  in  a  higher  degree^  produces  jaundice.  The  af- 
^'  fections  of  this  organ,  observed  after  death,  are  more 
*'  numerous  than  those  of  any  similar  part,  It  is  a  matter 
^'  of  common  observation,  that  this  organ  has  a  great  ioflu- 
*•  ence  on  the  temperament.  Its  predominance  communi- 
'^  cates  to  the  external  habit  of  the  body,  to  the  functions, 
^'  to  the  passions,  even  to  the  charader^  a  peculiar  tint, 
'^  which  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  reality  of 
^' which   has  been  confirmed  by  modern   observation,"—- 

BiCHAT. 

The  more  we  study  and  observe  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
eases, and  the  ratiorsale  of  their  treatmerfi,  the  mo^e  fully 
will  we  be  convinced  ih\xt  Bich  at  has  not  ovpira^ed  the  im- 
portance of  the  biliary  organ  in  the  animal  econoDiv,— 
Great  and  numerous  as  are  the  morbid  alteration?  of  siruc-' 
ture^  which  take  place  in  the  liver,  they  sink  into  coni|)ara- 
tiveinsignificar.cejWhen  compared  with  thederaogemeriisof 
function^  in  the  same  or^-an.  Yet  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  attention  of  the  medical  world,  till  very  lately,  has  been 
directed  chiefly  to  the  organic,  in  exclusion  of  the  function- 
al affections  of  tlie  hepatic  system.  Even  now,  if  the  right 
Lypochondrium  is  soft  and  the  eye  untinctured,  nijie  in  ten 
of  our  medical  Nestors  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
any  affections  of  the  liter  can  exist ;  and  if  any  purgative 
or  mercurial  medicines  be  suggested,  immediately  talk  of 
"  Theories,"  "  Prejudices,"  Hypotheses,"  &c.  i\\(^  modern 
ignes  fatui  of  the  medical  world  !  Happily  for  the  patient, 
as  well  as  for  the  practitioner,  the  success  which  attends  the 
man  who  thinks  and  reasons  on  what  he  does,  will  very 
generally  be  conspicuously  superior  to  that  of  the  routin- 
ist. 

H 
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For  the  sake  of  pursuing  more  freely  the  less  beaten  track 
in  this  investigation,  I  shall  pass  hastily  over  the  more  ob- 
vious organic  derangements  of  the  liver,  before  entering  on 
the  wide  field  of  functional  disorder. 

Acute  Hepatitis, 

The  liver,  like  the  lungs,  or  any  other  internal  organ,  is 
liable  to  active  inflammation,  though,  in  this  country,  such 
form  of  disease  is  comparatively  very  rare,  for  reasons  which 
v/ili  be  hereafter  adduced.  Like  other  inflammations,  it  is 
generally  ushered  in  with  some  degree  of  shivering,  followed 
by  increased  heat,  and  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia,  with  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  liver.  From  the  size  of  the  organ,  how- 
ever, and  its  contiguity  of  surface  with  so  many  other 
important  parts,  the  seat  and  kind  of  pain  vary  so  consi- 
derably, as  often  to  occasion  some  doubt  as  to  the  real  or- 
gan affected.  Sometimes  the  least  degree  of  pressure  under 
the  margin  of  the  ribs  will  give  exquisite  pain,  while  at 
others  (as  was  once  my  own  case)  the  seat  of  the  pain,  and 
also  of  the  enlargement,  will  be  in  the  centre,  or  even  to  the 
left  of  the  epigastrium.  When  that  part  of  the  liver  is  in- 
flamed which  lies  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm,  the  con- 
comitant cougli  and  pain  on  inspiration,  may  lead  to  a  sus- 
picion that  the  pleura  or  lungs  are  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
The  pain  in  the  shoulder  and  the  decubitus  difficilis  are  ex- 
tremely fallacious  tests,  inasmuch  as  in  some  violent  hepa- 
tic inflammations,  there  is  no  pain  in  the  shoulder,  and  the 
easiest  posture  is  on  the  back,  as  was  also  my  own  case.— 
A  pretty  general  attendant  on  Hepatitis,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  is  a  scalding  in  making  water,  which  appears  to  be 
occasioned  by  bile,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  been  noticed  by 
authors. 

Although  a  yellow  suffusion  on  the  skin  or  eyes  indicates 
obstruction  in  the  liver,  its  absence  is  no  proof  that  inflara- 
mation  of  that  organ  does  not  exist. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  diagnosis 
of  Hepatitis  from  inflammation  of  any  contiguous  part  may 
not  be  of  vital  importance,  since  the  speedy  reduction  of 
vascular  excitement  by  copious  venaesection  is  the  main 
spring  to  be  acted  on  in  either  case.  But  in  the  choice  of 
purgatives,  much  discrimination  is  necessary  ;  for  however 
the  modern  scholastic  physiologist  and  routine  physician 
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may  iaugli  at  the  idea  of  cholagogues,  h ydragogues,  &c. 
Those  few  who  personally  observe  the  effect  of  purgatives 
on  the  fffical  discharges,  have  no  doubt  about  the  peculiar 
power  which  some  medicines  have  in  evacuating  particular 
fluids,  from  their  disposition  to  act  on  certain  sets  of  se- 
creting vessels. 

On  this  accountj  it  will  be  advantageous  to  ascertain 
hepatitis,  and  distinguish  it  from  inflammation  of  surround- 
ing organs.  It  has  been  suggested  tliat  a  gradual  inspiration 
will  not  augment  the  pain  of  hepatic,  as  it  does  of  pulmonic 
inflammation ;  and  that  in  the  former  the  tenderness  on 
pressure,  under  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  will  be  much  more 
sensibly  felt ;  it  is  also  remarked  that  whereas  the  cough  is 
at  least  coeval  with  the  pain  in  pneumonia^  it  generally 
succeeds  it  in  hepatitis. 

From  gastric  inflammation,  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  that  great  irritability  and  sensibility  which 
render  inflammation  of  the  stomach  so  distressing  and  evi- 
dent. 

The  strong  febrile  symtoms  and  various  other  circum- 
stances will  easily  distinguish  inflammation  of  the  liver 
from  spasm  of  its  ducts.  The  state  of  the  bowels  too, 
will  greatly  assist  the  diagnosis ;  for  in  all  inflammatory 
states  of  the  liver,  and  particularly  of  the  parenchymatous 
subtance,  the  bowels  are  either  constipated  or  dysenteric, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  fseces  v/ill  always  indicate  a 
greater  derangement  of  the  biliary  secretion,  than  in  inflam- 
mation of  any  contiguous  organ.  Another  circumstance, 
unnoticed  by  authors,  is  the  state  of  the  mind,  which  in 
hepatic  inflammation,  both  acute  and  chronic,  is  more  per- 
turbed than  in  almost  any  other  inflammation,  excepting  of 
the  brain  itself.  This  results  partly  from  a  direct  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  head  and  liver,  but  principally 
from  a^uspension  or  derangement  of  the  biliary  secretion, 
which  will  hereafter  be  shewn  to  exert  a  peculiar  influence 
on  the  mental  functions. 

The  practitioner  who  in  conformity  with  the  rules  laid 
down  by  authors,  prescribes  saline  cathartics  in  hepatic 
inflammation,  upon  the  score  of  their  producing  many  liquid 
discharges,  without  irritating,  will  err  most  egregiously. 
In  truth,  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  disease  in  this  coun- 
try must  incapacitate  all  ordinary  practitioners,  who  have 
not  seen  it  on  a  large  scale,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
world,  from  appreciating  the  m.erits  of  particular  reriedieS;, 
in  the  disease  in  question. 
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Indeed  acute  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver 
is  very  uncommon  in  this  country  ;  though  in  the  inflam- 
mation of  i(s  membranes,  the  parenchymatous  structure 
must,  of  course,  in  some  degree  always  participate. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  circulation  in  the  hepatic  system, 
causes  the  inflammation  and  diseases  of  the  biliary  organ 
to  assume  a  character,  and  require  a  treatment  that  are^  in 
some  measure,  specific. 

However  rapidly  the  tone  of  the  whole  system  be  lowered 
by  large  and  repeated  bleedings,  both  general  and  topical, 
yet,  till  the  healthy  secretion  of  the  biliary  organ  be  restored, 
•which  cannot  be  completely  effected  by  the  above  means, 
the  patient  is  in  danger  of  at  least  infarctions,  if  not  suppu- 
ration in  the  liver.  That  mercurial  preparations  have  the 
efl^ect  of  exciting  the  secretory  vessels  of  tliis  organ,  is  as 
certain  as  that  they  increase  the  flow  of  saliva  from  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  ;  and  that,  too,  totally  independent  of 
their  cathartic  powers.  Indeed  their  action  on  the  biliary 
glands  is  weakened  or  diverted  if  they  produce  a  full  cathar- 
tic effect  themselves,  or  are  conjoined  with  other  medicines 
"which  operate  in  this  way.  He  therefore  who  will  most 
successfully  combat  this  disease,  will  endeavour,  first  to 
check  the  inflammatory  action,  as  much  as  possible,  by 
copious  venassection  from  the  arm,  and  scarifications  or 
leeches  succeeded  by  blisters  to  the  side,  while  mercurial 
purgatives  are  employed  to  clear  the  whole  line  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  When  by  these  means  the  vascular 
excitement  is  reduced  to  a  certain  level,  which  point  is 
indescribable  by  words,  and  can  only  be  judged  of  by  ex- 
perience, then  a  restoration  of  the  secretion  in  the  organ 
will  be  the  surest  safeguard  against  future  lesion  both  of 
structure  and  function  in  this  important  viscus. 

It  is  true,  that  if  we  attend  only  to  present  relief,  without 
bearing  in  mind  the  future  sufferings  of  the  patient,  we  may 
succeed  well  enough  in  subduing  the  acute  Hepatitis  of  this 
country,  in  the  same  way  we  subdue  pneumonia  ;  but  to 
restore  the  organ  to  its  proper  function,  a  certain  period  of 
the  inflammatory  attack  is  to  be  chosen,  when  the  judicious 
exhibition  of  mercurials  conjoined  with  antimonials,  or 
even  opium  will  have  the  most  happy  effect. 

As  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  the  bowels  are  in  a  state 
of  morbid  irritability,  the  Hydro-calomel,  is  a  good  prepa-* 
ration  of  mercury,  if  taken  in  three  or  four  grain  doses, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  conjoined  with  a  grain  of  Pulv. 
Antimonialisj  and  if  necessary,  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  o^ 
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Opium.  If  by  these  means  a  mild  diapboresis  is  brouglit 
out  on  the  surface,  and  bile  is  brought  down  in  the  stools, 
every  thing  is  in  a  fayoarable  progress.  That  a  hurried 
secretion  of  ill-conditioned  bile  occasionally  takes  place  ia 
;-cute  Hepatitis,  I  have  ofien  had  occasion  to  observe;  but 
in  general,  even  in  this  species,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  bile, 
apparently  from  the  thinner  parts  of  the  fluid  being  quickly 
taken  up  by  the  absorbenis,  during  the  inflammatory  state 
of  the  organ,  while  the  more  viscid  parts  remain  gorged  in 
the  pori  biiiarii  and  biliarj^  ducts.  Hence  the  object  of 
purging  is  twofold  ;  first,  to  reduce  the  plethora  of  the  por- 
tal circle  ;  and  secondly,  to  clear  the  tubes  of  the  liver  and 
to  restore  its  secretory  office. 

From  these  considerations,  the  propriety  of  keeping  up 
a  due  action  in  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  tor  some  time 
after  any  degree  of  active  inflammation,  will  be  sulScieutly 
obvious  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  small  doses  of  calomel  and 
tartrite  of  antimony  conjoined  with  the  Extract.  Colocyn. 
Comp.  will  answer  better  than  almost  any  other  remedies. 
Their  operation  should  be  limited  to  one  or  two  copious 
stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which,  when  effective,  will 
be  succeeded  by  peculiarly  agreeable  sensations  and  free- 
dom of  spirits,  a  sure  criterion  of  their  salutary  influence 
on  the  hepatic  system  in  pnrticolar.  To  these  admonitions 
may  be  added  the  strict  necessity  of  avoiding  the  remote 
and  exciting  causes  which  brought  on  the  disease^  and 
which  are  now  to  be  noticed. 

Causes  of  Hepatitis. 

The  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  acute  Hepatitis 
are,  many  of  them,  the  same  as  those  which  are  stated  under 
the  head  of  pulmonic  and  other  visceral  inSanimaiions ;  for 
instance,  a  plethoric  habit,  and  the  application  of  cold 
when  the  body  is  heated  or  fatigued.  But  there  are  some 
which  are  more  peculiarly  connected  with  hepatic  than 
other  inflammations.  Of  the  predisposing,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  sex  and  temper.  Acute  inflammation  of  the 
liver  is  much  less  common  in  w^omen  than  in  men,  and 
among  the  latter  the  irritable  or  choleric^  as  was  observed 
by  the  ancients,  are  more  especially  liable  to  hepatitis  ; 
another  corroborative  proof  of  the  close  sympathy  which 
exists  between  the  mental  and  hepatic  functions j  as  will  be 
more  fully  shewn  hereafter. 
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The  exciting  causes  maybe  divided  into  external  and  in- 
fernal. Authors,  and  particularly  Dr.  Saunders,  have  set 
down  atmospheric  heat  as  a  stimulus  which  acts  particularly 
on  the  hepatic  system,  deranging  its  functions,  and  occa- 
sioning, especially  in  hot  climates,  inflammation  of  the 
biliary  organ.  I  have  shewn  at  great  length,  in  ray  Essay 
oii  Hot  Climates,  that  the  stimulus  of  atmospherical  heat  is 
communicated  from  the  surface  to  the  hepatic  system 
through  the  medium  of  the  Cut aneo- Hepatic  Sympathy^ 
first  in^vestigated  by  myself.  I  have  there  also  shewn  that 
although  a  high  range  of  temperature  deranges  much  the 
biliary  secretion^  it  is  generally  owing  to  sudcien  transitions 
of  temperature  that  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  brought  on. 
It  may  be  very  easily  conceived  how  this  happens.  A 
high  range  of  temperature  by  augmenting  the  cutaneous  and 
biliary  secretion,  debilitates  the  vessels  by  which  these  pro- 
cesses are  carried  on,  and  renders  them  more  easily  struck 
torpid  on  any  sudden  application  of  cold  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is  a  temporary  obstruction  to  the  free  transmission 
of  blood  from  the  portal  to  the  general  circulation,  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  which  is  the  paramount  source  of  hepa- 
tic inflammation,  especially  in  hot  climates. 

\\i  this  country,  among  the  internal  exciting  causes  of  he- 
patic inflammation,  the  ingurgitation  of  inebriating  liquors, 
and  particularly  ardent  spirits,  has  been  always  ranked  fore- 
most ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  acute  species  of  the  dis- 
ease now  under  consideration,  is  seldom  brought  on  in  this 
way,  though  chronic  derangements,  particularly  of  function^ 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  by  those  injurious  pota- 
tions, as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

Partial  applications  of  cold  or  wet,  when  the  body  is 
heated,  or  over- fatigued  by  violent  exercise,  will  be  founds 
in  Ave  cases  out  of  six,  to  be  the  exciting  causes  of  acute 
Hepatitis,  excepting  of  course,  those  instances  where  the 
disease  is  brought  on  by  blows  or  other  external  violence, 
an  instance  of  which  lately  fell  under  my  notice.  A  gentle- 
man fell  from  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  struck  his 
right  side  against  the  end  of  a  ladder ;  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  Xh.Q  accident  for  some  months,  though  there  was 
m^ore  or  less  of  pain  in  the  hepatic  region  during  that  pe- 
riod. At  length  violent  Hepatitis  came  on,  and  was  subdued 
by  blood-letting  and  other  evacuations.  Six  months  after 
this  attack,  or  twelve  from  the  accident,  another  attack  of 
inflammation  came  on  which  terminated  in  abscess  that  burst 
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through  the  diaphragm  into  the  lungs,  and  destroyed  the 
patient  the  ninth  day  after  the  developement  of  the  abscess. 

Chronic  Hepatitis. 

It  is  not  ray  intention  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
those  various  derangements  of  structure  to  which  the  liver 
is  subject,  but  which  can  seldom  be  discriminated  from  each 
other  till  after  death.  Unfortunately  when  organic  affec- 
tions of  this  important  viscus  have  gone  the  length  of  ma- 
nifesting themselves  by  visible  or  tangible  alterations  from 
the  natural  state,  our  exertions  are  rarely  of  any  avail ;  and 
although  we  may  prognosticate  the  appearances  on  dissec- 
tion, and  exhibit  specimens  of  the  same  in  well  executed 
plates,  it  is  little  consolation  to  the  patient  or  his  friendsy 
"when  we  are  unable  (o  arrest  the  fatal  progress  of  the  disease^ 
or  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  its  victim  ! 

The  great  object  of  our  investigations,  therefore,  must  be 
the  means  of  ascertaining  and  counteraciing  those  disturb- 
ances of  function,  and  incipient  derangements  of  stnicture 
in  this  organ,  v«'hich  while  within  the  power  of  raedicioej 
are,  at  the  same  time,  laying  the  foundation  for,  or  more  or 
loss  rapidly  advancing  to,  those  organic  lesions,  and  symp= 
tomatic  diseases  which  bid  defiance  to  our  art. 

This  is  a  wide  field  for  the  exertion  of  our  faculties  and 
discrimination,  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  it  is 
one  which  will  reward  us,  more  than  any  other,  for  our 
labour.  I  trust  that  the  path  here  explored  will  ultimately 
lead  io  important  discoveries  in  the  healing  art,  though  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  attempt  will  be  stigmatised  as 
visionary  or  fanciful  by  the  indolent  and  prejudiced  part  of 
the  medical  communitj^ 

When  we  survey  the  immense  size,  the  complicated 
structure,  and  the  peculiar  circulation  of  the  liver,  we  can-* 
not  but  be  forcibly  convinced  that  it  is  an  organ  of  great 
importance  in  the  animal  economy.  As  a  gland  receiving 
venous  blood  from  the  most  important  viscera  of  tlie  abdo- 
men, the  state  of  its  functions  must  have  a  decisive  influence 
on  them,  independently  of  the  qualities  of  its  secretions, 
according  as  it  affords  an  easy  or  difficult  transmission  of 
blood  from  those  organs  to  the  heart.  The  extreme  vessels 
of  the  vena  portarum  which  terminate  in  the  capillary  sys- 
tem of  the  venas  cava3  hepatic^  are  so  intimately  connected 
livith  those  which  terminate  in  the  pori  biliarii,  that  any 
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preternatuml  activity  or  torpor  of  the  latter  must  have  a 
corresponding  eiFect  on  the  former  :  and  that  various  causes 
are  perpetually  infiuencino',  that  is,  quickenino;  or  retarding 
the  function  of  secretion  in  the  liver,  cannot  well  be  doubted. 
Thus  the  external  stimulus  of  atmospheric  heat,  will,  by 
the  "  CutaneO' Hepatic  Sj/mp at  hi/, '^^  augment  the  secretion 
of  bile,  while  a  low  temperature  will,  in  the  same  way,  di- 
minish it ;  consequently  the  frequent  vicissitudes^  in  this 
climate,  must  be  perpetually  varying  the  function  of  the 
liver.  But  the  causes  which  operate  in  decreasing  or 
keeping  below  par,  tlie  biliary  secretion,  are  infinitely 
stronger  and  more  numerous  (as  may  be  well  believed)  than 
those  which  increase,  or  keep  above  the  healthy  standard, 
the  same  secretion  ;  and  hence,  it  is,  that  on  accurate  in- 
vestigation, nine-tenths  of  those  diseases  dependent  on,  or 
connected  with,  hepatic  derangement,  will  be  found  to  be 
characterized  by  paucity  or  vitiation  of  the  biliary  fluid. 

Physiologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  bile  ;  some  considering  it  as  an  excretion,  others 
as  a  secretion  essentially  necessary  for  the  elimination  of 
the  chyle  from  the  chyme,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
fcEcal  remains  from  the  intestinal  canal.  Much  discussion  has 
also  taken  place  whether  the  bile  be  secreted  entirely  from 
venous  blood,  or  from  venous  and  arterial  together.  But 
certainly  tlie  probability  is  much  in  favour  of  the  former 
opinion,  else  why  should  nature  so  far  deviate  from  her 
usual  plan  of  sending  arterial  blood  to  secreting  organs, 
since  it  would  have  been  extremely  easy  to  have  enlarged 
the  hepatic  artery,  and  caused  the  vena  portarum  to  open 
directly  into  the  inferior  cava,  instead  of  pouring  its  vast 
current  of  venous  blood  through  the  biliary  organ.  It  has 
been  triumphantly  stated  by  the  opposite  party  that  Mr<. 
Abernethy's  case  of  a  child  apparently  well  nourished, 
■where  the  vena  porta?  opened  into  the  cava,  proves  that  ar- 
terial blood  is  as  well  adapted  for  the  biliary  secretion  as 
venous.  Bat  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  this  case,  which 
however  is  a  lusus  naturae,  whatever  peculiar  principles  or 
properties  are  contained  in  the  portal  current  of  blood,  and 
•which  render  it  more  adapted  for  biliary  secretion,  were 
distributed  through  the  general  circulation,  and  of  course 
a  proportion  of  them  still  found  their  way  to  the  liver 
by  the  hepatic  artery.  Now  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Mr. 
Abernethy  that  in  this  case,  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall- 
bladder was  thinner  and  lighter  coloured  than  natural^ 
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"wliicli  circumstances  coupled  with  the  foregoing  Considera- 
tions will  invalidate  the  force  of  the  reasonings  founded  on 
the  solitary  case  in  question. 

It  is  not,  liowever,  of  much  consequence  to  know  from 
what  description  of  blood  the  bile  is  produced  ;  it  is  more 
interesting  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  thing  excre- 
mentitious  in  the  fluid,  whose  stay  in  the  system  would 
prove  injurious.  It  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
this  point,  because,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  paucity  of  bile 
secreted,  the  various  morbid  symptoms  may  be  ascribed, 
and  with  plausibility  too,  rather  to  the  absence  of  this  fluid 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  than  to  the  presence  of  those  prin* 
ciples  which  would  otherwise  constitute  it,  in  the  general 
circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  compare  the  size 
of  the  organ  with  the  diminutive  quantity  of  fluid  elaborated 
in  it,  we  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  nature,  who  does 
nothing  in  vain,  employs  this  vast  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  something  from  the  blood  which  would 
be  as  detrimental  to  the  constitution,  by  remaining  in  the 
circulation,  as  it  is  beneficial  and  necessary  to  the  functions 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is  surely  no  unreasonable 
assumption,  and  on  it  we  shall  proceed  in  the  investigatioa 
of  our  subject. 

When  we  e?ramine  the  system  of  the  vena  portae,  it  appears 
truly  astonishing  how  the  circulation  is  carried  on  !  we  see 
the  veins  which  form  the  great  trunk  arising  from  capillary 
tubes,  and  terminating  again  in  a  capillary  system,  with 
only  zis  a  tergo,  but  witliout  muscular  propulsion  or  any 
other  visible  impulse  to  the  current.  If  again,  we  consider 
that  the  capillary  system,  in  which  the  vena  portarum  ter« 
minates,  is  a  gland  secreting  a  viscid  fluid,  and  liable,  from 
its  sympathies  with  other  organs,  to  be  very  frequently  dis- 
turbed in  its  function,  we  see  that  in  this  way  the  portal  cir- 
culation is  perpetually  liable  to  checks  and  interruptions. 

The  association  between  the  skin  and  liver,  as  evinced 
more  clearly  in  hot  climates  by  increased  secretion  of  bile 
keeping  pace  with  the  augmented  cuticular  discharge,  is^ 
in  this  variable  climate,  the  paramount  cause  of  those 
checks  io^  and  frequent  diminutions  of  the  biliary  secretion. 
The  next  in  order  of  importance  is  the  habit  of  ingurgitating 
spirituous  and  fermented  drinks,  deranging  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and,  by  sympathy,  the  hepatic 
system.  A  third  cause,  of  perhaps  equal  magnitude 
■with  the  preceding;  is  ''^  the  plai/  of  the  passions. '[    The 
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people  of  England,  from  their  geographical  situation,  tKeit 
inercantile,  and  their  political  character,  experience  a  more 
energetic  excitement  of  the  mental  faculties  than  any  other 
people  on  the  globe.  This  is  speaking  collectively,  but  when 
we  examine  the  different  classes  of  society  more  minutely, 
"we  shall  find  that  the  nature  of  A  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing life,  involves  its  votaries,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  a 
train  of  doubts,  anxieties,  and  agitating  passions,  which 
Lave  a  ^decisive  influence  on  the  biliary  and  digestive 
organs  in  particular.  The  effects  of  strong  and  sudden 
mental  emotions,  as  fear,  surprize,  grief,  &c.  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  liver  are  subjects  of  every  day's 
observation ;  arid  the  same  causes  operating  more  slowly 
and  less  apparently,  at  length  effect  the  most  serious  de- 
rangements in  the  organs  and  functions  alluded  to.  From 
the  known  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  sensorium 
and  chylo-poetic  viscera,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that 
when  intellectual  operations  are  carried  on  with  immoderate 
zeal,  or  the  mind  kept  in  a  harrassed  and  anxious  state,  a 
portion  of  excitability  is,  as  it  were,  w  ithdrawn  from  those 
organs  with  which  the  brain  sympathises ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  their  functions  become  disturbed  or  even  suspended. 
A  familiar  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  all  degrees 
among  the  class  of  sedentary  Literati^  whose  biliary  and 
digestive  organs  are  torpid  in  proportion  to  the  overstrained 
exertion  of  their  mental  faculties.— But  the  tradesman  and 
artizan,  though  they  have  somewhat  more  corporeal,  and 
less  of  mental  exercise  than  the  class  alluded  to,  yei^  we 
may  assert  that  their  exercise  is  of  a  confined,  and  a  partial 
nature,  while  their  minds  are  very  generally  on  the  stretch, 
jespecting  their  individual  interests,  and  wavering  pros- 
pects ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  they  participate,  more  than 
would  be  suspected,  in  the  very  same  diseases  which  affect 
their  more  illumined  brethren. 

We  are  now  to  trace  the  consequences  of  those  checks 
and  interruptions  of  the  biliary  secretion.  It  is  conjectured, 
for  it  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  that  in  ordinary 
states  of  health,  about  six  ounces  of  bile  are  secreted  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  has  been  demonstrated  also,  by 
direct  experiments,  that  this  secretion  does  not  go  on 
uniformly  ;  on  the  contrary,  during  the  time  our  food  is 
digesting  in  the  stomachy  the  pylorus  is  closed,  and  biliary 
secretion  is  diminished;  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  the 
chyme  begins  to  pass  into  the  duodenum^  the  biliary  secre- 
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lion  is  rapidly  aug7?ierded.  These  facts  sufficiently  prove 
that  the  fluid  in  question  is  necessary  towards  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  chyle  from  the  chyme,  during  its  passage  along 
the  track  of  the  small  intestines.  As  a  highly  animalised  fluid, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  part  of  it  or  its  constituents 
combines  with  the  chyle,  and  passes  on  to  the  general  cir^ 
culation  ;  since  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  six  ounces 
of  bile  are  daily  voided  per  anwn,  in  combhiation  with 
the  fsec'dl  residue  of  onr  food.  "  One  important  use  of  this 
bile,  says  Dr.  Saunders,  '*is  unquestionably  that  of  stimulat- 
ing the  intestines,  and  performing  the  office  of  a  purgative.^* 
The  idea  of  its  being  merely  a  purgative,  conveys  a  very 
erroneous  conception  of  this  important  office  of  the  bile, 
particularlj^  when  coupled  with  the  following  sentence. 
*^  We  shall  afterwards  observe,  that  where  it  (bile)  is  defec- 
tive, its  place  may  be  supplied  by  artificial  means  with 
advantage  ;  and  in  no  instance  has  the  application  of  che- 
mistry to  the  cure  of  diseases  appeared  more  successful 
than  in  suggesting  the  use  of  proper  remedies  in  cases  of 
diseased  and  defective  bile." 

Those  who  have  felt  the  effects  of  a  torpid  secretion  in 
the  liver,  and  observed  them  in  others,  can  best  judge  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  combating  these  effects,  and 
supplying  the  place  of  the  natural  fluid  by  artificial 
means  ! — The  consequences  indeed  of  this  want  of  natural 
stimulus  to  the  intestinal  canal,  independently  of  all  other 
considerations,  are  truly  momentous  !  In  the  first  place,  a 
defective,  or  at  least,  irregular  assimilation  must  ensue, 
when  tl^e  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  is  unnaturally 
slow  ;  because  the  chyme  is  not  presented  in  a  proper  man-^ 
ner  to  the  mouths  of  the  chyliferous  tubes.  From  this  sourc^ 
alone  must  arise  a  considerable  share  of  that  debility  and 
emaciation,  so  generally  attendant  on  complaints  of  thi| 
description. 

-  In  the  second  place,  many  prejudicial  chemical  changes^ 
^nd  extrications  of  injurious  principles  must  take  place 
during  the  retarded  progress  of  the  alimentary  fluid  through 
the  intestines,  partly  from  the  remora  itself,  and  partly  from 
the  deficiency  of  bile.  From  this  source  arise  those  flatu» 
lences,  eructations,  acidities,  &c.  which  create  such  uneasy 
sensations  throughout  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  the  third  place,  the  extraordinary  remora  of  the  faca! 
remains  cannot  but  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  health,  a^ 
|yery  one  must  have  observed  in  his  own  case^j  during  even  ^ 
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temporary  confinement  of  the  bowels.  From  this  source  arise 
Hemorrhoids  ;  partly  from  the  mechanical  obstruction  of 
the  hardened  faeces,  and  partly  from  the  impeded  circiila-» 
iion  in  the  liver,  preventing  a  free  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  Haemorrhoidal  vessels.  From  this  source  also  arise,  ia 
part  at  least,  those  head-aches  so  frequently  attendant  ou 
constipated  bowels,  and  which  seem,  in  many  instances,  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  masses  of  hardened  colluvies  in  the 
bowels  pressing  on  the  descending  aorta,  and  causing  an 
unusual  quantity  of  blood  to  be  thus  distributed  to  the  head, 
ivith  pain,  vertigo,  and  various  other  uneasy  sensations  in 
the  sensoriura. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  deficient  secretion  of  bile  and  tor- 
pid state  of  the  bowels,  admit  of,  or  give  rise  to,  accum^ 
inulations  of  mucus  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  prims 
via,  which  prove  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  digestions,  and  aggravate  all  the  symptoms  before 
enumerated.  This  mucus  occasionally  becomes  so  viscid 
as  to  obstruct,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  passage 
of  chyme  and  fasces  along  the  line  of  intestines,  and  also 
the  elimination  of  bile  from  the  ducts  into  the  duodenum  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  this  fluid  itself  becomes  inspis-? 
sated,  and  gorges  the  pori  biliarii. — At  other  times,  this 
mucus,  by  preventing  the  bile  from  passing  out  of  the  du-? 
odenum  downwards^  causes  a  regurgitation  of  it  into  the 
stomach,  which  either  brings  on  sick-head-aches,  or  bilious 
vomitings,  that  are  taken  by  the  patient,  and  indeed  by 
the  medical  men  themselves,  for  indubitable  proofs  of  re- 
dundancy  in  the  secretion  of  bile,  when  the  original  evil 
was,  in  reality,  a  deficiency  of  this  fluid,  and  a  torpor  of 
the  organ  which  secreted  it. 

Fifthly,  the  torpid  action  in  the  liver,  by  proving  a 
check  to  the  portal  circulation,  and  of  course  preventing 
the  same  quantum  of  blood  being  transmitted  through  the 
caeliac  and  mesenteric  arteries,  in  a  given  time,  as  when  the 
office  of  secretion  is  going  on  briskly,  must,  of  necessity^ 
produce  an  unequal  distribution  of  blood,  giving  rise  to 
various  anomalous  symptoms,  but  particularly  head-acheSj 
iasmorrhoids,  flushings,  and  irregular  determinations  to 
particular  organs,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
individual,  and  his  peculiar  habits  of  life. 

Sixthly,  although,  in  general,  while  a  torpid  secretion  of 
bile  obtains,  this  fluid  will  be  insipid  and  inert,  ^%X^  from 
various  causes^  and  particularly  from  atmospherical  influ* 
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enee,  the  biliary  organ  is  occasional! j  roused,  for  short 
periods,  from  its  lethargic  state,  at  which  times,  a  compa- 
ratively inordinate  secretion  takes  place,  but  of  a  very  de- 
praved quality:  as  evinced  by  the  dark  and  variegated 
colour  of  the  stools — by  their  peculiar  fsetor,  and  by  the 
various  uneasy  sensations  produced  in  the  line  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

Seventhly,  in  a  torpid  state  of  the  biliary  secretion,  there 
is  very  frequently  an  absorpsion  of  this  fluid  into  the  gene- 
ral circulation,  (probably  during  the  remora  in  the  pori 
biliarii  themselves)  giving  either  a  decided  tinge  to  the  eye 
or  even  to  the  skin,  or  else  that  peculiar  sallowness,  denomi- 
nated by  Dr.  Darwin  Bomb^cinous,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  colour  of  a  silk  worm.  The  absorption  of  genuine 
and  healthy  bile,  as  in  simple  obstruction  of  the  ducts 
causing  jaundice,  is  accompanied,  as  is  well  known,  by  a 
peculiar  lassitude  and  despondency  of  mind  ; — and  from 
this  we  may  judge  of  the  effects  produced  by  that  habitual 
state  of  absorption,  when  a  depraved  fiuid  is  constantly 
draining  into  the  circulation,  and  diffusing  its  deleterious 
influence  over  every  function  of  the  body,  and  even  of  the 
mind.  The  effects  resulting  from  this  cause  are,  in  all 
probability,  greatly  aggravated  by  non-secretion^  or  the 
delay  of  those  principles  in  the  blood  which,  in  a  state  of 
health,  would  have  been  converted  into  bile. — To  this 
source,  may,  in  part,  at  least,  be  traced  the  origin  of  those 
symptoms,  hitherto,  and  perhaps  not  improperly,  termed 
nervous^  which  qre  as  distressing  to  the  patient  as  they  are 
puzzling  to  the  practitioner ;  the  latter  indeed  generally 
treats  them  as  ideal  or  imaginary,  but  from  this  and  the 
following  consideration,  they  may  be  probably  classed  as 
real,  and  severe  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  absorption  and  non-secretion  of  bile,  while  they  ac- 
count satisfactorily  for  the  peculiar  tinge  of  the  eye  and 
skin,  explain  another  circumstance,  which  has  been  hitherto 
unnoticed,  viz.  the  pain  which  is  very  frequendy  expe- 
rienced in  passing  urine,  when  the  biliary  system  is  de- 
ranged. This  symptom  is  almost  constant  in  all  severe 
hepatic  affections,  in  tropical  climates  :  and,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  in  this  country,  where  it  is  principally  the 
function  of  the  liver  that  is  disturbed  ;  yet,  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  it  may  be  detected,  and  it  will  assist  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

%h.Q  furred  tongue^  and  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth;  though 
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in  general  dependent  on  a  disordered  state  of  (he  stomachy 
may  frequently  be  attributable  to  this  absorption  and  non- 
secretion  of  bile. 

Eighthly,  the  torpor  of  any  organ,  but  particularly  an 
organ  of  such  magnitude  as  the  liver  ;  must,  by  its  sym- 
pathies or  associations,  occasion  considerable  derangement 
in  the  balance  of  excitability  throughout  the  system. — • 
*^  This  torpor,  says  Dr.  Saunders,  '^  is  diffused  by  sympa- 
thy over  ererz/  part  of  the  system,  and  langour  and  lassi- 
tude prevail."— 4//?.  Ed,  p.  151.  I  conceive  that  this  idea 
is  not  founded  on  accurate  observation  ;  and  that  it  will 
appear  on  a  closer  view  of  the  subject,  that  if  the  torpor  in 
question  be  diffused  to  some  organs^  it  will  cause  a  state, 
the  reverse  of  this,  or  an  overplus  of  excitability,  in  others, 
^'  It  frequently  happens,"  says  the  same  author,  "  that  bile 
is  secreted  in  too  small  a  quantity,  as  in  Hypochondriacal 
Complaints,  and  in  Chlorosis,  in  which  diseases,  an  unusual 
degree  of  torpor  takes  place,  expressed  in  the  one  case  by 
dejection  and  despair,  in  the  other  by  inactivity  and  lan- 
gour."— p,  154.  Now  if  one  of  these  Hypochondriacal 
persons,  whose  biliary  and  digestive  organs  are  confessedly 
in  a  torpid  state,  be  placed  in  the  same  room  with  one  whose 
biliary  and  digestive  organs  are  in  a  state  of  activity,  and 
if,  unknown  to  both,  a  pistol  be  fired  off  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  we  shall  see  this  same  Hypochondriac,  where, 
says  Dr.  S.  '^  torpor  is  diffused  over  everi/  part  of  the  sys- 
tem," start  from  his  chair,  and  exhibit,  by  the  most  violent 
agitation,  unequivocal  marks  of  greater  irritabiliti/  of 
nerve,  than  his  companion.  Is  this  not  a  proof  that  the  tor- 
por of  one  organ  destroys  the  balance  of  excitability,  rather 
than  diffuses  itself  over  all  the  system  ?  Or  in  other  words^ 
that  while  the  torpor  is  diffused  from  the  liver  to  the  alif 
nientary  canal,  partly  by  sympathy,  and  partly  from  defici- 
ency of  bile,  a  morbid  excess  o^  irritability  accumulates  in 
the  Nervous  System,  which  inequilibrium  of  excitability 
explains,  in  a  great  measure,  those  mental  symptoms  ac- 
companying a  disordered  state  of  the  biliary  and  digestive 
organs. 

It  must  here  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  those  effects 
on  other  organs  and  parts  of  the  system,  resulting  from  sym- 
pathy with  the  liver,  become,  in  their  turn,  causes  or  re- 
agents, reflecting  back  upon  their  source,  an  aggravation  of 
those  ills  which  were  originally  disseminated  thence.  Thig 
is  so  clearly  evinced  hx  the  action  and  reaction  between  th^ 
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biliary  and  nervous  systems,  that  in  many  instances  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  the  malady  commenced.  Indeed  any 
great  degree  of  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  depressing  passions 
of  the  mind,  will  as  certainly  derange  the  functions  of  the 
liver  and  digestive  organs,  as  the  derangements  of  those 
organs  will  produce  despondency,  irritability,  fickleness  of 
temper,  and  other  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system. 

This  principle  or  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  excita- 
bility in  the  system,  from  the  torpor  of  one  set  of  organs,  is 
applicable  to  an  explanation  of  several  diseases  in  the  class 
Neuroses,  which  have  hitherto  baffled  all  speculations.  In 
Chorea,  for  instance,  there  is  as  invariably  a  torpor  of  the 
uterine  system,  or  biliary  and  digestive  organs,  as  there  is 
an  inordinate  excitability  in  a  particular  class  of  muscles 
and  nerves,  where  nature  appears  to  exhaust  or  expend 
the  morbid  accumulations,  by  what  appear  ridiculous  and 
extraordinary  motions.  This  seems  the  natural  cure  of  the 
disease,  and  of  course  requires  a  long  time ;  but  the  most 
effectual  artificial  cures  are  conducted  exactly  on  the 
principle  in  question  ;  viz.  by  a  course  of  cathartics,  tonics, 
and  emenagogues,  to  re-establish  the  balance  of  the  circu« 
lation  and  excitability,  and  restore  the  energy  and  action  of 
the  biliary,  digestive,  and  uterine  systems. 

On  this  principle,  also,  may  be  explained  many  cases  of 
Epilepsy,  not  depending  on  organic  derangements  of  the 
head,  when  the  balance  of  excitability  is  occasionally  or 
periodically  disturbed,  and  a  morbid  excess  of  it  thrown  on 
the  hr-un  and  nervous  system,  in  consequence,  very  fre- 
quendy,  of  a  torpor  in  the  genital  organs.  Hence  the  Lytta. 
in  particular,  by  its  peculiar  effect  on  the  urinary  organs, 
in  bringing  on  strangury  and  a  specific  determination  to 
those  parts,  has  been  singularly  successful  in  restoring  the 
balance  of  excitability  aiid  preventing  the  paroxysms  of 
this  intractable  disease  *' 

In  Hysteria,  the  morbid  irritability  is  evidently  accom- 
panied, and  we  may  fairly  presume,  occasioned  by  a  defec- 
tive energy  in  the  uterine,  biliary,  or  digestive  organs,  and 
hence  by  restoring  their  function  we  subdue  the  disease. 

Does  not  Hydrocephalus  in  a  o-reat  majority  of  cases,  de- 
pend on  previous  torpor  or  inactivity  of  the  liver  in  children, 
evinced  by  the  white,  green,  and  otherv/ise  unnatural  stools, 
■which  so  generally  precede  and  accompany  the  disease  ? 

^— — ■ : '■ — " ' ■ — -' *" — "^ ' — ' ■■/■•■  — 

*  Vide  Lara  on  Epilepsy,     is'ew  Med.  and  Ph}S.  JouruaU 
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Independently  of  the  sympathy  which  is  acknowledged  to 
exist  between  the  brain  and  liver,  any  obstruction  to  the 
free  circulation  through  the  latter  organ,  will  occasion 
plethora  and  congestion  in  the  former,  and  thus  lead  to 
effusion  in  an  organ  so  soft  and  delicate  as  the  brain  of  a 
child.  Does  not  the  cure  illustrate  this  reasoning,  if  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  Hydrocephalus  be  noticed,  and 
the  biliary  organ  be  unloaded  by  leeches  externally,  and 
the  prompt  use  of  mercurials  and  purgatives  internally  ? 

I  trust  that  under  these  eight  heads,  a  rational  explana- 
tion has  been  given  of  those  symptoms  depending  on,  or 
connected  with  derangement  of  function  in  the  biliary  and 
digestive  organs,  without  any  Hypothetical  Speculations  ; 
and  if  this  be  granted,  we  have  thus  insensibly  delineated 
the  whole  range,  not  only  of  what  are  termed  Bilious,  but 
of  Nervous,  Hypochondriacal,  and  Hysterical  Complaints. 
Whether  we  consider  the  latter  as  causes  or  consequences 
of  the  functional  derangements  in  question,  we  shall  find 
that  our  best  remedial  measures  must  hinge  on  this  view  of 
the  subject ;  and  that,  considering  the  hitherto  mysterious 
and  intractable  nature  of  these  disorders,  our  success  will  be 
as  superior  to  the  old  farrago  practice^  as  the  ratio  syni- 
tomatum  here  sketched  out,  is  more  simple  and  satisfactory 
than  the  loose  and  indefinite  ideas  so  long  prevalent  in  re- 
gard to  the  class  of  human  infirmities  under  consideration. 

Before  entering  on  the  causes  and  treatment  of  biliary 
derangements,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  an  interesting 
subject  that  has  been  little  investigated. 

Ninth!?/  I  have  already  observed  that  the  ^^  Cidaneo- 
Hepatic  Si/mpat/i^,^^  or  consent  between  the  skin  and  liver 
has  never  been  noticed  till  I  traced  its  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tropical  diseases.  I  there  hinted,  that  I  could 
have  extended  ray  Essaj'  by  explaining  the  inveteracy  and 
indeed  mortality  of  ulcers  in  hot  climates.  During  the  last 
seven  years,  my  observations  on  a  large  class  of  cutaneous 
defaBdations  have  tended  to  confirm  me  in  the  idea  there 
broached  ;  namely,  that  not  only  those  local  sores,  which 
Mr.  Abernethy  has  traced  to  disordered  states  of  the  Chylo- 
poetic  viscera,  but  also  a  very  great  proportion  of  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  defaBdations  are  dependent  on  derangements 
of  the  biliary  secretion.  Purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and  mer- 
curials, the  three  grand  means  of  cure  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  cutaneous  complaints,  are,  in  reality,  the  most 
effective  measures  we  can  use  in  augmenting  and  amelio- 
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VrJing  the  biliary  secretion.  The  success  which  has  at- 
tended my  efforts  for  removing  numerous  defaedations  of 
the  skin,  (so  minutely,  but  sometimes  so  needlessly  classed 
and  distinguished  by  systematic  writers)  while  acting  on  the 
principle  in  question,  emboldens  me  to  appeal  to  the  test 
of  experience  for  a  corroboration  of  the  statement  here  ad- 
vanced. 

Causes.  The  most  prominent  of  these  have  been  already 
glanced  at,  but  may  now  with  advantage  be  more  expli- 
citly  traced. 

Causes  of  Biliarj/  Derangements^ 

If  the  high  range  of  temperature  in  tropical  climateSj 
broken  occasionally  by  vicissitudes,  can  produce  such 
lesion  of  structure  in  the  hepatic  sysiem,  so  in  our  own  cli- 
mate, the  rapid  transitions,  the  humidity,  and  the  coldness 
of  the  atmosphere,  operate  most  powerfully,  though  unsus- 
pected ly  on  the  functions  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  on  those 
of  the  other  digestive  organs.  The  partial  application  of 
cold  or  wet  to  the  body,  and  particularly  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, when  for  any  length  of  time  continued,  has  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  biliary  secretion,  diminishing 
and  deteriorating  this  important  fluid,  and  consequently 
disturbing  the  functions  of  the  whole  intestinal  canal. 

This  is  the  principal  operating  cause  in  the  productiorit 
of  bilious  disorders  among  the  lower  classes  of  society^ 
where  want  of  clothing  and  bedding  exposes  them  to  the 
influence  of  cold  and  dampness.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed, even  among  physicians,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  sleep  too  cool ;  but  in  idci  there  is  much  greater  danger 
from  the  application  of  cold  when  scantily  covered  with, 
bedding  at  night,  than  there  is  from  any  superabundance 
of  the  same.  In  Wiq  one  case,  the  sleep  is  frequently  broken 
by  the  disagreeable  sensations  of  cold,  and  the  refreshment 
is  very  incomplete.  In  the  other,  even  if  there  should  be 
an  increase  of  the  perspiratory  functions  of  the  skin,  the 
sleep  is  followed  by  vigour  and  refreshment. 

The  Russians,  who  are  every  night  bathed  in  sweat,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  sleeping  on  their  ovens,  resist  the 
severity  of  their  climate,  and  are  more  exempt  from  pulmo- 
nic  complaints  than  almost  any  other  nation. 

A  large  class  of  artisans  in  this  country  suffer  from  biliary 
derangements  by  the  application  of  cold  and  dampness  to 
their  iQQi^  while  employed  in  sedentary  occupations, 
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The  next  cause,  in  order  of  importance,  is  intemperance* 
By  this  I  do  not  merely  mean  excess  in  drink,  but  also  in 
food.  If  among  the  labouring  classes  of  society  in  this 
country,  we  see  many  ingurgitating  a  great  quantity  of 
inebriating  matters,  without  any  apparent  ill  effects,  we  are 
not  thence  to  infer,  that  tlie  artisan  and  mechanic,  and  much 
less  the  sedentary,  the  inactive,  and  the  dissolute  classes, 
can  pursue  the  same  practice  with  similar  immunity.  The 
marked  and  decisive  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the 
liver  and  its  secretions  have  been  noticed  in  all  ages,  and  are 
familiar  even  to  the  vulgar.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
ancient  poets  had  this  in  view  when  they  fabled  the  punish- 
ment of  Prometheus  for  having  stolen  fire  from  heaven,  by 
placing  a  vulture  to  feed  on  his  liver  :  thereby  intimating 
that  those  who  are  not  contented  with  the  milder  beverages 
of  nature,  but  ingurgitate  the  liquid  fire  of  ardent  spirits, 
must  suffer  the  agonies  of  Prometheus  in  the  diseases  of  the 
liver  thus  induced. 

"  One  of  the  most  common  diseases  in  the  liver  (and  per- 
*'  haps  the  most  common  except  the  adhesions  which  we 
<^  have  lately  described)  says  Dr.  Baillie,  is  the  formation  of 
<'  tubercles  in  its  substance.  This  disease  is  hardly  ever  met 
*^  with  in  very  yoUng  persons,  but  frequently  takes  place  in 
<^  middle  or  advanced  age  : — it  is  likewise  more  common  in 
*'  men  than  in  women.  This  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
*'  habit  of  drinking  being  more  common  in  the  one  sex  than 
^^  in  the  other ;  for  this  disease  is  most  frequently  found  in 
««  hard  drinkers."     Morbid  Anat,  214. 

Now  if  hard  drinking,  and  particularly  dram  drinking, 
be  capable  of  exciting  this  terrible  and  incurable  derange- 
ment of  structure  in  the  liver,  it  requires  no  ingenuity  to 
prove  that  a  less  excessive  use  of  spirits,  wine,  and  beer, 
such  indeed  as  is  generally  and  daily  practised,  may  be 
quite  adequate  (particularly  in  conjunction  with  other  causes) 
to  disturb  the  functions  of  the  organ  alluded  to ;  and  this 
truth  is  hourly  forced  on  the  notice  of  every  medical  man 
who  has  the  least  pretensions  to  discrimination. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  explain  the  modus  operandi 
of  spirituous  potations  on  the  hepatic  system.  To  consider 
them  with  John  Brown  simply  as  stimuli,  will  not  unloose 
the  Gordian  knot ;  for  we  see  the  hottest  spices  of  the  East 
and  West  devoured  in  large  quantities  without  any  such 
effect.  As  a  deficiency  and  irregularity  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion almost  invariably  characterise  the  long  continued  use 
and  abuse  of  fermented  liquors,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer 
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that  they  act  at  first  as  specific  stimuli  on  the  liver  and  its 
ducts,  gradually  wearing  out  their  excitability,  and  leading 
to  paucity  of  secretion  in  the  organ.  That  there  are  specific 
stimuli  we  cannot  deny,  without  asserting  that  tartarised 
antimony  will  not  excite  the  stomach,  jalap  the  intestines, 
or  cantharides  the  kidneys  &c.  these  effects  were  not  ex- 
pected from  these  medicines  a  priori ;  they  were  deduced 
from  experience.— So  in  the'  present  case,  we  learn  from 
observation  what  we  could  not  have  anticipated  from  rea- 
soning, that  in  proportion  as  we  substitute  for  the  simple 
beverage  of  nature,  those  drinks  which  have  an  inebriating 
quality,  we  become  more  and  more  liable  first  to  functional 
and  finally  to  structural  dersingements  of  the  liver. 

Intemi  ERANCE  IN  FOOD.— It  is  a  fact,  that  in  most 
hepatic  diseases,  whether  of  function  or  structure,  the  appe^ 
tite,  though  often  irregular  and  capricious,  is  not  often 
defective ;  a  circumstance  which  is  by  no  means  fortunate 
for  the  patient,  because  the  digestion  is  never  good.  The 
consequence  is,  that  although  intemperance  in  food  might 
not  have  given  origin  to  the  disease,  it  now  contributes  to 
aggravate  it.  But  that  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the  plea- 
sures  of  the  table  is  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  biliary 
derangements,  cannot  be  doubted,  since  not  only  gluttons^ 
but  animals  stall  fed,  are  very  subject  to  enlargements  of  the 
liver.  As  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  that  fares  more  sump- 
tuously than  our  own,  and  that  too  on  the  most  substantial 
dishes,  we  are  fairly  authorised  in  setting  down  intemperance 
in  food  as  one  of  the  causes  of  Hepatic  derangement. 

The  choice  of  particular  kinds  of  food  too,  is  calculated  to 
derange  the  functions  of  the  liver ;  as  of  fat,  oily,  and  rancid 
meats,  together  with  the  long  catalogue  of  pastry  confec- 
tionary. 

Mental  Agitation.-=-I  have  already  stated  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  a  higher  degree  of  mental 
energy,  and  experience,  from  their  political,  commercial, 
and  manufacturing  habits,  a  greater  range  of  mental  agita- 
tion and  anxiety,  than  the  inhabitants  of  perhaps  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  The  more  closelj^  we  watch  the  play  of 
the  passions  in  their  effects  on  the  material  fabric,  the  more 
we  will  be  convinced  of  their  powerful  influence  on  the 
functions  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs  in  particular.— 
The  receipt  of  a  single  letter  or  message,  announcing  a 
melancholy  event  in  which  our  interests  are  concerned, 
•will  so  completely  chaoge  the  nature  and  appearance  of  tL^ 
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biliary,  together  with  the  gastric  and  intestinal  secretionsj 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  recognised  as  the  same  fluids  ! 
Every  thing,  in  short,  which  disturbs  the  equanimity  of  the 
mind,  interrupts  the  healthy  functions  of  the  liver  and  di^ 
gestive  organs,  which  in  their  turn  react  on,  and  aggravate 
the  original  causes.  These  causes  alone,  were  there  no 
others,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  wide  spread 
of  functional  derangements  of  the  biliary  organs  in  this 
country. 

Treatment  of  functional  and  incipient  organic  derange* 
ments  of  the  hiliary  organs. 

The  labour  bestowed  in  exposing  the  nature.^  causes^  and 
effects  of  these  derangements,  will  greatly  abridge  our  ob^ 
servations  on  their  treatment^  which  last  is  rendered  clear, 
and,  in  general,  effectual,  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  fori- 
mer.  Whereas  the  man  who  prescribes  for  the  name, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  nature  of  a 
disease,  is  perpetually  blundering,  and  by  the  misapplica- 
tion of  remedies,  finds  himself  frequently  embarrassed  and 
disappointed,  ^y  studying  the  causes  of  a  disease,  we 
arm  ourselves  with  so  many  remedies,  not  only  for  the  pre-^ 
vention,  but  the  removal  of  it ;  and  by  being  minutely  ac^ 
quainted  with  its  symptoms,  our  resources  are  multiplied 
when  we  undertake  the  treatment. 

It  is  not  true,  that  a  disease  must  always  be  attacked  in 
its  seat^  and  that  combating  symptoms  makes  no  progress 
towards  a  cure.  We  shall  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  every 
symptom  which  we  alleviate  has  an  influence,  more  or  less 
powerful,  on  the  origin.  We  may  instance  the  heat  of  the 
skin  in  fever — every  one  will  allow  that  this  is  merely  a 
symptom  or  ^^^cX  of  fever,  not  the  essence  or  seat  of  it ;  yet, 
what  relief  does  \i  afiford  to  the  patient,  and  mitigation  of 
the  disease,  to  subdue  this  symptom !  So  in  the  disease 
now  under  consideration,  constipation  of  the  bowels  is  a 
Tery  general  symptom  or  effect,  and  yet  what  essential  re- 
lief does  the  removal  of  this  symptom  afford  ! 

In  general,  however,  we  may  divide  the  treatment  into 
t>vo  heads — withdrawing  the  causes^  and  obviating  their 
effects. 

Remo-oal  of  causes . — Many  of  the  causes  which  induce 
functional  and  incipient  structural  derangement  of  the  biliary 
organs,  cannot  be  avoided,  and  therefore  we  can  endeavour 
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only  to  counteract  their  effects.  The  natural  atmospherical 
vicissitudes  are  beyond  our  controul ;  but  by  attention  to 
dress,  and  by  shifting  our  wet  clothes  as  soon  as  we  leave 
off  exercise,  we  shall,  in  general,  bid  defiance  to  aerial  tran- 
sitions. The  close  sympathy  which  exists  between  the 
feet  and  stomacli,  and  between  the  stomach  and  liver,  will 
point  out  the  necessity  of  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
>varrath  and  dryness  of  the  feet,  a  circumstance  of  more  im- 
portance, as  a  remedial  measure,  in  these  disorders,  than  is 
generally  imagined. 

Having  shewn  that  sudden  checks  to  perspiration,  and 
also  long  continued  cold  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  hepatic 
complaints,  it  is  plain  that  flannels  next  the  skin,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  bed  clothes  at  night,  are  preventive  measures 
of  great  importance.  And  as  a  superabundant  perspiration 
renders  the  extreme  vessels  more  liable  to  sudden  collapse 
from  the  application  of  cold  ;  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  to 
avoid  that  kind  of  exercise  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  sun,  which  so  inordinately  increases  the 
cuticular  discharge.  When  such  causes  are  unavoidable, 
our  next  endeavour  to  shun  the  bad  consequences,  is,  not 
to  desist  at  once  from  exercise,  but  above  all  things,  to  avoid 
a  current  of  air,  the  application  of  wet,  or  the  drinking  of 
cold  liquids. 

Abstinence  from  spirituous  or  fermented  liqours  is  almost 
a  sine  qua  noti  in  this  part  of  the  treatment  of  hepatic  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  greatest  attention  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  is  highly  necessary.  In  respect  to  quality 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  idiosyncrasies  differ  so 
much.— The  oily  and  rancid  animal,  together  with  the  fia- 
tulent  vegetable  foods  are,  for  the  most  part,  prejudicial ; 
and  in  respect  to  quantity,  the  rule  ought  always  to  be  that 
ive  eat  no  more  than  we  can  easily  and  comfortably  digest. 
This  rule  will  be  easily  understood  by  every  person  who 
labours  under  bilious  derangements. 

Me7ital  agitatio72. -^-Those  mental  causes  which  produce; 
or  aggravate  corporeal  diseases,  though  apparently  most, 
are  in  reality  least  within  our  power,  either  as  to  prevention 
or  removal.  The  philosopher  may  declaim,  and  the  divine 
may  preach  against  the  folly  or  danger  of  giving  way  to 
despondency  and  dread ;  but  it  is  in  vain !  Wherever  there 
is  derangement  in  the  hepatic  functions,  there  w  ill,  in  gene- 
ral, be  low  spirits — timidity — fickleness  of  mind — irritability 
of  temper— and  Hjpochondri?.cisra^  whatever  efforts  we 
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may  make  to  the  contrary  by  way  of  reasoning.  Religion, 
it  is  true,  is  more  powerful ;  but  the  corporeal  disease  is  apt 
so  to  cloud  the  mental  faculties,  as  to  convert  the  bright 
hopes  and  consolations  of  revelation  into  gloomy  supersti- 
tion and  unconquerable  despair ! 

Those  causes  of  Iiepatic  derangements  arising  from  certain 
trades  and  occupations,  are  sometimes  to  be  removed,  espe- 
cially among  the  more  opulent  classes.  As  all  sedentary 
employments,  and  those  which  keep  the  mind  on  the  rack 
are  injurious  to  the  class  of  diseases  in  question,  so  are  they 
to  be  changed,  if  circumstances  will  admit ;  and  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  their  pernicious  effects  should  be  as  much 
counteracted  as  possible  by  occasional  relaxation,  and  such 
other  means  as  a  judicious  practitioner  can  frequently  sug- 
gest. 

Medical  treatment. — The  variety  of  causes  ■which  we 
have  traced  in  the  production  of  hepatic  derangements, 
both  of  function  and  structure,  would  seem  to  point  out  a 
corresponding  variety  in  the  treatment ;  but  this  variety 
principally  regards  the  prevention  or  removal  of  those 
causes  themselves  ;  for  when  their  effects  are  once  pro- 
duced, a  considerable  similarity  obtains  in  the  means  of  re- 
pairing the  injury.  For  instance,  in  acute  hepatitis,  whe- 
ther the  inflammation  be  caused  by  inordinate  exercise  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  by  intoxication,  or  by  cold  or  wet  applied 
to  the  heated  body,  our  plan  of  treatment  will  be  almost 
exactly  the  same.  So  in  Cholera  Morbus,  which  may  be 
considered  a  functional  derangement  of  the  biliary  organ, 
the  same  treatment  will,  in  general,  be  necessary,  whether 
the  cause  be  heat,  cold,  alternations  of  temperature,  or  i  - 
gesta  occasioning  a  violent  orgasm  throughout  the  chylo- 
poetic  organs. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  minor  or  subordinate  means 
of  relief,  however,  a  very  great  variety  in  the  methodus 
wedendi  may  be  advantageously  employed ;  since  I  have 
shewn  that  every  symptom  which  we  mitigate  or  remove, 
not  only  affords  a  partial  relief  to  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient, but  operates  beneficially,  more  or  less,  on  the  origin 
of  the  disease  itself.  This  is  of  infinite  consequence  in  the 
class  of  infirmities  under  consideration ;  since  it  often  re- 
quires the  utmost  address  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  to 
induce  the  patient  to  persevere  sufficiently  long  in  any  one 
plan  of  treatment,  to  be  effectual.  Hence  we  are  frequently 
forced  to  lop  the  tree  branch  by  branch,  rather  tlian  cvii  it 
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at  the  root ;  merely  because  the  patient  soon  becomes  tired 
if  daily  advantages  are  not  gained.  We  mut  not,  however, 
be  diverted  from  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  his  strong  holdj 
as  the  routine  practitioner  too  often  is,  by  flying  from  point 
to  point,  and  relieving  symptoms  only,  while  the  great  body 
of  the  disease  remains  unsubdued,  and  indeed  unsuspected. 

We  shall  begin  therefore  with  the  essential,  and  gradually 
descend  through  the  various  auxiliary  means  of  relief 
"which  experience  and  observation  have  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  utility  in  this  interesting  class  of  human  afflictions- 

I  have  already  demonstrated  that  in  ninety»nine  cases  out 
of  the  hundred,  there  is  a  deficiency  or  irregularity,  toge- 
ther with  a  vitiation  of  the  biliary  secretion.  As  for  a  mere 
redundant  secretion  of  bile,  the  thing  itself  is  a  bagatelle^ 
and  the  treatment  simple  and  easy.  It  is  the  torpid  liver 
which  every  hour  arrests  our  attention,  and  requires  our 
exertions  to  obviate  its  long  catalogue  of  effects. 

I  consider  the  three  primary  indications  to  be  as  follow. 

First. — To  increase  and  ameliorate  the  biliary  fluid  ; — 

Second. — ^To  daily  remove  the  vitiated  secretions  of 
the  liver  and  other  digestive  organs  ; — » 

Third  ; — To  increase  the  tone  and  digestion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

There  are  some  causes  which  increase  the  secretion  of 
bile,  but  deteriorate  its  quality ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
high  range  of  atmospheric  heat,  an  intemperate  use  of  fat 
and  oily  food,  violent  exercise,  &c.  These  therefore  can- 
not be  safely  employed  to  stimulate  a  torpid  liver  ;  since  the 
torpidity  itself  is  frequently  the  result  of  long  stimulation 
from  these  causes,  particularly  the  first. 

A  moderately  warm  and  steady  atmosphere,  is,  however, 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  complaints  in  question  ;  as  it 
keeps  up  a  mild  action  of  the  perspiratory  vessels  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  by  the  cutaneo-hepatic  sympathy, 
of  the  secreting  vessels  in  the  liver. 

This  accounts  for  the  bad  state  of  health,  and  even  aggra- 
vation of  their  complaints,  which  tropical  invalids  so  often 
experience  on  returning  to  Northern  Countries.  The  cuti- 
cular  and  hepatic  secretions  are  so  interrupted  and  checked, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  be  constantly  taking  medicine,  and 
bowel  complaints  very  generally  harrass  them  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  their  arrival  in  their  native,  but  estranged 
country.  Hence  the  genial  skies  of  the  Southern  parts  of 
Europe^  and  of  Madeira,  are  at  first  infinitely  more  salubrious 
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for  the  Anglo-east  or  West-indian,  returning  ^vitli  hepatic 
complaints,  than  the  raw  and  variable  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  doctrine  which  1  belie vcj  either  from  ignorance  or 
self-interestj  has  never  before  been  inculcated,  but  which  I 
know  from  personal  experience  and  suffering  to  be  true. 

As  an  internal  medicine,  there  is  none  which  so  steadily 
increases  and  nieliorafes  the  hepatic  secretion  as  some  of  the 
preparations  of  mercury.  Whether  this  mineral  acts  on 
the  lirer  as  on  other  glands,  by  increasing  their  action,  or 
"whether  it  acts  in  a  specific  manner,  as  on  the  salivary 
glands,  for  instance,  I  need  not  stop  to  enquire  ;  but  that  it 
does  augment  and  improve  the  biliary  fluid,  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree,  both  when  it  salivates  and  purges,  is  a 
fact  which  observant  practitioners  must  have  daily  proofs 
ofj  and  which  requires  no  support  from  argument. 

A  gentle  and  gradual  introduction  of  mercury  into  the 
system,  retarded  by  daily  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  till 
it  slightly  affects  the  mouthy  or  at  least  the  breath,  and  kept 
at  that  point  for  some  time,  forms,  in  numerous  cases,  the 
most  efi^ectual  method  of  restoring  a  due  and  healfhy  action 
to  the  biliary  organ.  As  soon,  in  general,  as  a  mercurial 
odour  is  perceived  on  the  breath,  the  stools  become  yellow 
and  more  copious — the  patient  experiences  an  exhilaration 
of  spirits,  and  food  is  relished  and  digested  better.  The  eye 
and  complexion  soon  after  that,  clear,  and  animation  is 
restored  to  (he  countenance.  After  keeping  things  in  this 
state,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  tlie  stage  of 
the  disease,  a  course  of  opening  medicines,  combined  with 
bitters  and  tonics  ought  to  be  entered  on,  and  continued  for 
a  considerable  period.  For  the  above  purpose,  the  Pil. 
Hyd.  in  two,  three,  or  four  grain  doses,  every  night,  com- 
bined or  alternated  with  a  purgative,  seems  to  answer  best, 
without  ruffling  the  constitution,  or  producing  much  uneasi- 
ness in  the  bowels.  Next  to  this  is  the  llydro-Calomel, 
V^liich  rarely  gripes. 

Where  it  is  not  judged  prudent  to  bring  the  system  un- 
der the  influence  of  mercury,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  it 
vould  be  at  least  unnecessary,  in  many  detrimental,  our 
plan  is  to  enter  on  a  course  of  medicines  which  will  at  once 
increase  the  biliary  secretion,  clear  the  bowels,  and  im- 
prove the  digestion. 

Such  a  combination  as  the  following  may  serve  as  a 
model  for  medicine  calculated  to  effect  tlie  two  first  inten- 
tions. R.  Ex.  Col.  Comp.  dr.  i.  Sub.  Hyd.  (Flydro-calomcl) 
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gr.  sv.  Antim.  Tart.  gr.  ij  Olei  Carui  M.  v.  M,  ft.  Pih 
xxiv.    Capiat  imam,  duas,  vel  tres  quaqae  nocte. 

Of  all  the  varied  forms  of  purgatives  wliicli  I  have  tried, 
1  have  not  fovind  any  which  is  so  generally  applicable  or  so 
generally  useful  as  the  above.  The  dose  must  be  regulated 
by  the  efTects  produced.  One  or  two  copious  stools  sliould 
be  procured  each  day,  by  these  pills,  and  no  more.  They 
should  be  persevered  in  for  a  very  long  time,  and  they 
produce  such  alleviation  of  uneasy  sensations  during  their 
use,  that  the  patient  at  length  is  anxious  for  thtm  to  be 
contiimed. 

During  this  period  the  compound  infusions  of  Gentian^ 
Cascarilla,  Quassia j  Culumba,  &c.  may  be  taken  three  oi 
four  times  a  day,  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  any  aromatic  tincture,  as  of  Carda- 
mom seeds.  These  mxcdicines  are  capable  of  being  infi- 
iiitely  varied,  while  the  same  object  is  still  kept  in  view^ — - 
viz.  the  elimination  of  viscid  and  depraved  bile  from  ths 
pori  biliarii  and  hepatic  ducts  ;  the  increase  of  a  better 
fluid  ;  and  the  removal  of  all  fceculence  and  morbid  secre* 
tions  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

It  not  very  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  these  pur- 
gatives, either  from  the  idiosyncrasy,  or  the  caprice  of  the 
patient,  cannot  be  employed  ;  iji  which  case,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  others,  but  of  much  less  eliicacy.  TheSulphate  of 
Magnesia  in  the  Infusion  of  Roses,  with  a  few  grains  of  Sul- 
phate of  Iron,  will  form  a  tolerably  good  imitation  of  Chelten- 
ham water,  with  which  the  bowels  ought  to  be  daily  cleared  ; 
giving  twice  a.  week  at  least,  a  few^  grains  of  the  Pil.  Hyd. 
to  act  on  the  secretory  vessels  and  ducts  of  the  liver  ;  or 
five  grains  of  the  steel  or  squill  pill  with  half  a  grain  of 
calomel j  every  second  or  third  night,  and  infusion  of  ca« 
lumba  with  Carbonate  of  Soda  or  Potassa  during  the  day. 

By  a  steady  perseverance  in  any  of  these  plans,  but  par« 
ticularly  the  former,  (with  mercurial  aloetic  medicines)  it 
is  suprizing  what  may  be  done,  not  only  in  bilious,  but  in 
the  whole  tribe  of  nervous  and  Hypochondriacal  complaints. 

When  from  sudden  atmosplierical  vicissitudes,  debauches, 
or  errors  in  diet,  a  momentary  redundancy  and  vitiation  of 
the  biliary  secretion  take  place,  with  nausea,  sick  head-ache, 
despondency,  &c.  the  irritating  fluids  must  be  carried  down- 
wards by  purgatives  ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  a 
pretty  large  dose  of  calomel,  say  ten  grains  for  an  adult, 
will  allay  the  gastric  commotion  and  carry  oif  the  morbid 
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biliary  and  intestinal  secretions  with  less  disturbance  to  the 
system  than  medicines  of  a  much  milder  character.  Preju- 
dice and  "  Experientia  fallax  "  will  revolt  from  such  a 
measure,  but,  magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit. 

The  above  may  be  termed  the  radical  treatment  by  inter- 
nal medicines,  inasmuch  as  it  aims  at  the  very  source  of  the 
mischief;  but  much  may  be  done  by  counteracting  the  ef' 
fects^  or  alleviatiiig  the  si/inptoins  of  this  proteian  class  of 
diseases,  since,  as  I  have  before  observed,  these  in  their 
turn  become  causes,  and  aggravate  the  original  malady. 

1  have  instanced  constipation  as  indubitably,  at  first,  a 
mere  effect  of  derangement  and  deficiency  of  the  biliary 
secretion,  but  soon  becoming  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
disease : — this,  and  indeed  most  other  symptoms,  will  hap- 
pily be  removed  by  the  means  which  we  employ  in  the 
radical  treatment ;  yet,  there  are  various  others  which  re- 
quire separate  attention.  Thus  acidity  in  the  primae  viae 
is  often  more  troublesome  to  the  patient  than  any  other 
symptom,  and  keeps  both  body  and  mind  uneasy,  cardialgic 
sensations  being,  in  general,  borne  with  less  patience  than 
any  others.  For  this,  both  the  volatile  and  fixed  alkalis 
must  be  used.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  com- 
bined with  any  bitter  infusion,  as  may  also  the  Liquor  Pot- 
ass£E  (Brandish)  which  is  a  very  powerful  antacid.  The 
oxide  of  bismuth,  in  five  grain  doses  two  or  three  times  a 
day  is  a  very  excellent  anti-cardialgic  remedy,  whose  exhi- 
bition is  unattended  with  any  danger. 

The  head-aches  which  accompany  nervous  and  bilious 
disorders,  are  so  dependent  on  the  original  disease,  that 
little  can  be  done  for  their  removal,  but  by  the  radical 
treatment ;  Blisters,  iEther,  antispasrtiodics,  and  pedilu- 
vium  will  give  temporary,  and  only  temporary  relief. 

Flatulence  is^  most  troublesome  symptom,  and  often  re- 
quires the  sijmptomatic  as  well  as  the  radical  treatment. 
Here  the  warmer  aromatics  and  stimulants  will  be  borne 
with  ease  and  advantage ;  to  which  must  be  frequently 
added  the  fastid  gums  and  volatile  alkalis. 

The  mineral  acids  too,  will  often  check  the  extrication 
of  air,  when  alkalis  and  aromatics  fail. 

I  may  here  mention  the  external  use  of  mineral  waters,  as 
those  of  Cheltenham,  Bath,&c.  Their  physical  virtues 
depend  on  their  warmth  and  purgative  qualities.  The  ex- 
hibition of  warm  water  alone,  independently  of  any  impreg- 
nation, is  extremely  useful^  inasmuch  as  it  acts  like  a  wanq 
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bath  on  the  stomach,  communicating  energy  to  the  biliary 
organ,  and  also  diluting  the  viscid  and  depraved  secretions 
of  bolh  viscera.  The  morning  is  the  best  period  for  its 
administration. 

We  now  come  to  the  external  remedial  measures,  which 
are  of  no  mean  importance  in  this  class  of  diseases. 

The  tepid  bath  may  claim  precedence.  If  the  extensive 
chain  of  sympathies  between  the  skin  and  internal  organs 
be  kept  in  view,  we  may  easily  account  for  the  benefit  re- 
sulting from  a  judicious  course  of  warm  bathing.  In  aug-- 
menting  a  mild  cuticular  discharge  from  the  pores  of  the 
surface,  the  warm  bath  increases  the  internal  secretions, 
particularly  the  biliary,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  relieves 
the  venous  congestion  in  the  portal  circle,  and  determines 
to  the  periphery  of  the  body.  It  is,  of  course,  in  deficient 
secretion  or  torpor  of  the  biliary  organ,  that  the  warm  bath 
can  be  advantageous  ;  where  there  is  an  actual  redundancy, 
which  by  the  bye  is  seldom  the  case,  and  never  of  long 
standing,  as  1  have  already  shewn,  the  bath  would  be  a 
more  doubtful  remedy.  Though  as  plethora  in  the  portal 
circle  almost  invariably  precedes  any  violent  orgasm  in  the 
secretory  vessels  of  the  liver,  the  tepid  bath  might  be  ser- 
viceable in  determining  to  the  surface  and  removing  the  con- 
gestion anterior  to^  and  thus  preventing,  redundancy  of  se- 
cretion. Speaking  generally,  however,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
potent  and  agreeable  external  measure  which  we  can  put  ia 
practice  for  the  relief  of  those  innumerable  morbid  and 
anomalous  feelings  with  which  the  class  of  complaints  un- 
der consideration  is  accompanied.  The  vapour  bath  is 
still  more  efficacious  than  the  liquid,  and  where  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient  will  permit;  ought  to  be  preferred.-^ 
Where  neither  can  be  obtained  or  afforded,  the  semicupium 
or  half  bath,  and  next  to  that,  the  pediluvium  or  foot  bath 
may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  supply  their  place,  with  ad- 
Yantage. 

Aftey  the  warm  bath,  frictions  with  fiannel  or  the  fiesh 
brush,  in  imitation  of  the  oriental  custom  of  shampooing^ 
are  of  infinite  use  ;  and  the  region  of  the  liver  ought  to  be 
particularly  well  rubbed,  in  order  to  excite  the  action  of  the 
various  vessels,  circulating,  absorbent,  and  secretory ;  a 
measure  which  is  seldom  thought  of,  either  by  the  physi- 
cian or  patient,  but  which  will  be  found  to  reward  the  trou« 
ble  with  unusual  benefit.  With  respect  to  the  cold  bath, 
it  i^not  so  easy  to  lay  dqwn  any  general  rules^     In  many 
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cases  of  what  are  termed  nervous  and  Hypochondriac  dis« 
orders,  the  cold  bath  is  an  excellent  remedy ;  but  ^\here 
much  functional,  or  any  organic  derangement  has  al-? 
ready  taken  place  in  the  hepatic  system,  the  shock  of  the 
bath,  and  sudden  afflux  cl  blood  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre  of  the  body,  become  dangerous  circumstances,  and  I 
have  often  seen  the  most  serious  consequences  result. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  try  its  eiFects,  the  warm 
bath  ought  to  precede  its  use  for  some  time,  and  then  by 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  most  cautious 
manner,  to  come  round  at  length  to  the  cold  bath  itself. — 
When  this  last  can  be  borne,  and  a  comfortable  train  of 
symptoms  ensues,  with  moderate  reaction,  then  the  benefit 
t\'ill  be  considerable,  since  these  healthy  oscillations  of  the 
vital  fluid,  lead  to  a  restoration  of  the  secretions  and  an 
equal  balance  of  the  excitability  and  circulation  throughout 
the  system.  Under  this  head  may  be  placed  change  of 
climate,  or  removal  from  a  variable  to  a  more  steady  atmo- 
sphere. All  sudden  changes  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
dangerous.  Hepatic  complaints,  occasioned  for  instance^ 
hy  the  burning  skies  of  India,  will  frequently  be  greatly  ag- 
fi^ravated  by  a  direct  voyage  to,  and  residence  in  this  coun- 

The  eagerness  with  which  we  fly  towards  our  natal  soil^ 
inspired  with  the  cheering  hopes  of  renovated  health  from  the 
inhalation  of  our  native  air,  is  often  more  suddenly  destruc- 
tive than  a  continuance  in  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of 
eitlier  India.  On  arriving  in  England,  the  most  southern 
and  mild  counties  should  be  selected  for  retreats,  till  the 
constitution  becomes  reassirailated  ;  but  where  circum- 
stances will  permit,  Madeira,  Lisbon,  or  the  South  of 
France,  afford  safer  asylums  for  the  tropical  invalid,  than 
the  vallies  of  Devonshire  or  the  beautiful  shores  of  Hamp- 
shire, Sussex,  or  Dorset.  Where  an  intermediate  climatCj 
however,  is  beyond  our  reach,  the  coasts  abovementioned 
present  a  mildness  and  equilibrium  of  temperature,  from 
their  southern  and  maritime  position,  that  render  them  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  constitution  while  undergoing  the 
necessar}^  regulation,  whether  medicinal  or  dietetic,  for  the 
re-establishment  of  health. 

A  sea  voyage  is,  in  general,  as  salutary  in  Hepatic  as  in 
Pulmonic  complaints  ;  though  it  is  not  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  the  faculty.  The  motion  of  the  vessel,  the  compa-^ 
yatiye  purity  and  equilibrium  of  the  air^  and  regular  hours 
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appear  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  beneficial  influence :— but 
these  perhaps  may  be  well  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages 
available  in  a  journey  on  shore,  where  to  the  passive  exer- 
cise of  gestation  or  equitationj  are  added  the  mental  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure  resulting  from  the  contemplation  of 
rural  or  romantic  scenery,  with  all  that  variety  of  objects 
v/hich  the  diversified  face  of  nature  presents  to  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  in  this  beautiful  island. 

It  is  but  too  true,  however,  that  in  the  class  of  diseases 
now  under  review,  a  sombre  tint  is  thrown  over  every  land- 
scape, and  the  mind  is  perpetually  called  off  from  external 
amusements  and  observations  to  a  gloomy  rumination  oa 
our  morbid  corporeal  feelings  and  infirmities !  Whether 
we  climb  the  tall  bark,  or  repose  in  the  gilded  carriage^ 
corroding  care  pursues  us  with  ceaseless  vigilance,  and 
rarely  suifers  us  to  escape  from  ourselves  I 

Scandit  ceratas,  vitiosa  naves 
Cural  Quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  ?     Artrabiliosus 
Se  raro  fugit. 

Whenever  hepatic  derangement  amounts  to  any  thing 
like  organic  lesion,  we  have,  in  general,  some  local  uneasi-? 
ness.  either  in  the  region  of  the  liver  itself,  or  in  those 
other  parts  of  the  body  which  sympathise  with  that  viscus. 
Pain  in  the  right  shoulder  is  an  occasional,  but  by  no  means 
a  constajit  symptom,  and  therefore  its  absence  proves  no^ 
thing.  More  frequently  we  have  a  dull  obscure  pain  in  the 
right  side,  and  what  is  very  singular,  the  pain,  though 
evidently  depending  on  diseased  liver,  is  not  unfrequently 
situated  in  the  left  side,  quite  round  under  the  false  ribs.— 
For  this  and  the  pain  in  the  shoulder  I  can  offer  no  expla- 
nation. 

W^here  dull  obtuse  pain  is  complained  of  in  either  side, 
and  especially  when  pressure  under  the  edges  of  the  ribs 
gives  uneasiness,  the  permanent  counter-irritation  and  drain 
of  a  seton  are  of  infinite  benefit,  as  I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served  in  others  and  personally  experienced  in  myself.  I 
know  that  some  great  authorities  despise  this  measure,  repre« 
senting  it  as  giving  only  temporary  relief,  and  as  being  a  gicat 
plague  to  the  patient ;  but  I  cannot  aIlo¥;  facts  to  give  way 
to  prejudices,  and  I  state  the  advantage  of  setons  from  "a 
practical  knowledge  of  their  good  effects.  In  blisters  and 
other  counter-irritantS;,  1  have  much  less  confidence,  though 
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I  have  sometimes  seen  fliem  useful.  The  friction  of  raer-? 
curial  ointment  over  the  region  of  the  liver  is  certainly 
beneficial,  partly  from  the  mechanical  irritation,  and  partly 
from  the  mercurial  absorption. 

I  may  here  mention,  as  somewhat  analogous,  the  good 
effects  of  a  broad  iannel  bandage,  composed  of  several 
folds,  worn  pretty  tight  round  the  abdoi^jen,  and  reaching 
up  to  the  epigastric  region.  I  first  caughl  the  hint  troiu 
the  oriental  indigenous  custom  pt  wearing  the  (  Iao nit tr dandy 
and  both  in  my  own  case,  and  many  others,  wherf  I  have 
recommended  it,  a  very  beneficial  change  was  produced.— 
Its  modus  operandi  may  be  explained,  1st,  from  the  local 
support  which  it  gives  to  the  abdominal  viscera ;  Sndly, 
from  the  equable  temperature  and  warmth  which  it  main- 
tains there  ;  and  Srdly,  from  the  uniform  degree  of  excita- 
tion on  the  surface,  and  discharge  from  the  perspiratory 
vessels  of  that  important  portion  of  the  body. 

In  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  the  general  use  of  flannels 
is  necessary  in  disordered  functions  or  structure  of  the  bili- 
ary or  digestive  organs.  In  winter,  to  defend  from  cold  ; — 
in  spring  and  autumn,  to  obviate  atmospherical  vicissitudes, 
which  are  then  more  prevalent.  When  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer renders  flannels  oppressive  and  debilitating,  from  the 
excess  of  perspiration,  thin  calico  should  be  substituted. 

The  minutest  attention  is  here  to  be  paid  to  the  feet.  If 
ihey  are  allowed  to  remain  cold  or  damp,  an  increase  of 
torpor  or  morbid  irritability  will,  by  direct  or  reverse  sym- 
pathy, be  communicated  to  the  liver  and  Chylopoetic  vis- 
cera, and  disturbance  of  their  functions  is  sure  to  ensue.— ^ 
Hence  the  necessity  of  warmth  and  dryness,  and  the  utility 
of  frequent  pediluvium,  and  frictions  with  flannel. 

Though  many  ot  these  circumstances  have  been  noticed 
before,  they  are  again  brought  forward  here,  from  a  convic- 
tion of  their  importance,  and  the  necessity  of  impressing 
them  strongly  on  the  minds  both  of  patients  and  practi-? 
tioners. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  placed  the  remedial  measure 
of  exercise.  A  very  erroneous  idea  is  entertained  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  exercise  in  the  different  disorders  and 
states  of  the  frame.  Much  mischief  is  daily  done  by 
carrying  this  remedy  to  excess,  thus  aggravating  the  com- 
plaints which  it  was  intended  to  remove.  Whenever  it  is 
carried  to  the  length  of  fatigue  in  the  complaints  under  con- 
sideration;  its  effects  are  similar  to  those  of  a  debauch.  Al] 
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llie  active  exercises  should  be  pursued  during  summer,  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings,  while  cool  repose  is  to  be  in- 
dulged m  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  particularly  after  the 
principal  meal ;  since  any  exertion,  at  that  time,  disturbs 
the  function  of  digestion,  and  causes  flatulence,  acidity, 
and  uneasy  sensations  through  the  line  of  the  intestinal 
cacal.  In  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the  exercise  should  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  the  fogs  of  the  mornings , 
and  raw  air  of  the  evenings  are  to  be  avoided. 

Speaking  generally,  the  passive  exercises  are  best,  as 
gestation  and  equitation  ;  but  the  swing  has  not  been  noticed 
much  by  writers,  though  I  have  seen  its  good  effects  in  se-* 
veral  instances  of  this  kind.  It  powerfully  determines  to 
the  surface,  increases  the  perspirable  discharge,  and  in  this 
"way  relieves  many  uneasy  internal  sensations.  It  would  I  am 
convinced  prove  a  very  excellent  substitute,  not  only  for 
the  other  exercises  abovementioned,  but  for  a  sea  voyage^ 
since  its  effects  are  very  similar  on  the  animal  economy. 

In  respect  to  dietetics,  the  invalid  himself  is  generally 
■^vell  acquainted  with  the  kinds  of  food  which  best  agree 
with  him  ;  but  much  might  be  done  towards  a  cure  in  this 
way  by  the  patient,  had  he  resolution  enough  to  bound  the 
quantity/  of  his  nutriment  within  the  pale  of  digestion. 
Satiety  ought  never  to  be  felt  at  table,  by  the  bilious  ; — if 
it  be,  indigestion,  flatulence,  and  oppression  at  the  precordia 
are  sure  to  ensue. 

Some  attention  is  also  to  be  paid  to  the  time  of  our  meals 
in  this  class  of  diseases.  Early  breakfast — dinner  at  one 
or  two  o'clock — tea  or  rather  coffee  at  six — and  little  if  any 
supper,  agree  best  with  the  generality  of  patients.  Raw 
and  acescent  vegetables,  cheese,  oily  and  rancid  meats, 
soups,  gravies,  and  every  species  of  confectionary  are  to  be 
avoided  :  well  roasted  animal  food,  biscuit  or  stale  bread, 
and  rice,  or  bread  puddings  ought  to  be  the  standing  dishes. 

Of  all  drinks  water  is  the  best,  but  as  few  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  inebriating  liquids  can  be  brought  to 
relish  the  simple  beverage  of  nature,  a  very  agreeable  and 
salutary  potation  may  be  formed  in  the  following  manner, 
a  ad  which  will  be  found  singularly  beneficial  in  the  wide 
laage  of  bilious  and  dyspeptic  complaints.  Dissolve  six 
drachms  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  quart  bottle  of  water, 
and  four  drachms  and  a  half  of  tartaric  acid  in  another  bottle 
of  the  same  size  :  when  wanted  for  use,  pour  out  a  wine  glass 
full  from  each  bottle,  and  throw  them  at  the  same  instant 
into  a  tumbler,  when  an  immediate  effervesceace  will  ensue. 
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during  -which  it  is  to  be  drunk  off:  this  is  genuine  soda  wa-^ 
ter,  and  a  dozen  of  glasses  thus  prepared  ^vill  not  cost  more 
than  fifteen  or  eighteen  pence.  If  ten  drops  of  the  mnriated 
tincture  of  iron  be  previously  put  into  tiie  rummer  a  most 
escellcnt  and  agreeable  tonic  mineral  water  is  produced, 
which  strengtliens  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs  in  a  very 
reoiarkable  degree. 

Fermented  liquors  are  ver}^  generally  detrimental,  and  the 
least  pernicious  of  the  vinous  are  sound  Slierrj-  and  Madeira. 
As  to  spirits  they  are  all  prejudicial ;  but  if  the  patient  v/ill 
not  or  cannot  abstain  from  them,  brandy  should  be  taken  very 
much  diluted  with  warm  or  cold  water,  and  without  sugar. 

Patients  of  this  description  should  not  trust  to  their  own 
resolutions  in  respect  to  quantity  ;  but  like  Ulysses  who 
caused  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  mast  to  avoid  the  syrens, 
they  should  have  the  quantity  of  their  drink  and  the  de« 
gree  of  dilution  specifically  limited,  and  on  no  account  to 
be  exceeded. 

Tea  and  tobacco,  as  narcotic  herbs,  are  in  general  Iiurt- 
fiil,  and  spirituous  and  anodyne  tinctures  and  nostrums  are 
to  be  utterly  proscribed,  as  tending  to  give  deeper  root  ia 
each  symptom^  while  they  afford  a  fallacious  and  temporary 
relief. 

SLEEP. 

As  the  want  of  repose  at  night  has  a  remarkable  eiTect  in 
aggravating  bilious  and  nervous  disorders,  every  thing 
which  can  tend  to  interrupt  that  solace  of  our  woes,  ought 
of  course,  to  be  avoided.  Of  these,  late  hours  and  suppers 
are  the  principal.  Tyrant  custom  has  so  inverted  the  order 
of  nature  in  respect  to  the  time  of  retiring  to  rest,  that  we 
all  suffer  more  or  less  the  penalties  of  despising  her  sacred 
laws  !  But  as  this  subject  v/ill  be  more  fully  discussed  in 
another  part  of  the  w^ork,  I  shall  only  observe  here  tliat  early 
Lours  both  in  retiring  to  and  shaking  off"  sleep,  are  indis- 
pensible  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  human  maladies. 

The  interior  organs  themselves  when  once  affected  through 
sympathy  with  the  surface,  sj^  mpathise  unequivocally  with 
one  another,  producing  various  anomalous  and  complicated 
complaints. 

CARDI-HEPATIC  COMPLAINTS. 

I  shall  here  call  the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  that  con- 
nection between  cardiac  and  hepatic  complaints  which  a 
discriminating  eye  will  frequently  trace,  and  which  is  often 
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tsF  the  utmost  importance  in  regulating  our  prognosis  in  the 
latter  class  of  diseases. 

Two  French  authors  of  celebrity  have  written,  onei  on  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  the  other  of  the  liver. 

Corvisart  ^vlio  writes  on  the  former,  maintains  that  irr 
Cardi-Hepatic  combinations^  the  heart  is  the  organ  prima" 
rill/  and  the  liver  comeculi-odij  disordered.  Portal,  wha 
writes  on  tlie  liver,  maintains  that  it  is  just  the  reverse  j 
that  where  diseases  of  the  heart  and  liver  coexist,  \i  will  be 
found  that  the  latter  organ  was  first  deranged.  There  isr 
reason  for  suspicion  of  prejudice  on  both  sides,  for  it  is  verv 
imlikely  in  these  complaints  that  the  origin  of  the  mischief 
should  be  exclusively  in  one  particular  organ. 

When  we  consider  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  detect  the 
incipient  deviations  from  \\Qdi\ih.y  function  as  well  as  struc- 
ture in  either  of  the  viscera  alluded  to,  we  shall  be  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  that  the  proof  of  the  priority  caiK 
rarely  be  very  evident.  From  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal reaso.iing,  however,  I  think  the  probabiiity  is  in  favour 
of  Portal's  opinion.  One  anatomical  reason  is,  that  the  liver 
appears  to  be  less  under  the  influence  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  health,  than  any  other  organ,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  circulation.  The  vast  flow  of  blood  to  the  liver 
does  not  come  per  saltum  from  the  heart  as  it  does  to  ereri/ 
other  viscus,  but  is  first  strained  through  millions  of  capil- 
lary tubes,  which  moderate  its  velocity,  while  any  impedi- 
ments to  the  free  action  of  .the  heart  can  only  influence  the 
reflux  of  the  blood  from  the  liver,  in  common  with  that 
from  the  lungs,  brain,  and  other  organs.  Secondly,  enlarge- 
ments of  the  heart  can  hardly  ever  disturb  or  press  upon  the 
liver,  whereas  enlargements  of  the  liver  may  very  readily 
encroach  upon  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  and  so  disturb 
the  function  or  even  structure  of  the  heart. 

The  physiological  reasons  are  stronger.  VVe  know  that 
disordered  states  of  the  liver  will  have  such  a  temporary 
sympathetic  influence  on  the  heart,  as  to  lead  us  often  to 
fear  that  there  is  serious  organic  lesion  in  that  organ  or  its 
vessels,  which  fear  is  removed  by  observing  the  cardiac 
symptoms  decline  as  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  diges- 
tive organs  become  restored.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
rarely  any  instance  of  temporary  sympathetic  disorder  in 
the  liver,  from  organic  derangement  of  the  heart,  *  hough 
we  may  sometimes  find  permanent  combinations  of  disease 
in  the  two  organs. 
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If  therefore  the  various  disordered  states  of  the  liver  and 
its  functions  frequently  exert  a  temporary  influence  on  the 
actions  of  the  heart,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  re- 
petitions and  degrees  of  this  influence  will  occasionally 
lead  to  permanent  derangement  of  structure  in  the  same. 

But,  however  this  point  may  be  settled,  it  behoves  the 
practitioner,  while  treating  hepatic  complaints,  to  examine 
■with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  whether  there  be  any  derangement 
of  action,  or  symptoms  of  lesion  of  structure  in  the  circu- 
lating organ.  If  he  overlooks  this,  he  will  not  only  be 
miserably  disappointed  in  his  expected  success,  but,  in  all 
probability,  will  give  a  false  prognosis  to  the  patient  or  his 
friends,  and  thereby  suffer  in  professional  reputation. 

Lei  us  illustrate  these  observations  by  two  cases,  not 
copied  from  imagination  but  from  nature. 

We  will  suppose  that  ossification  of  the  valves,  or  dila- 
tation of  the  pulmonary  cavities  of  the  heart  takes  place, 
accompanied  with  appropriate  symptoms,  but  frequently 
giving  rise  to  tumefaction  and  tension  of  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  with  various  indications  of  hepatic  derange-* 
ment.  The  routine  practitioner's  attention  is  naturally 
iixed  by  these  latter  apparently  unequivocal  traits  of  abdo- 
minal disease,  while  the  less  obtrusive  features  of  cardiac 
disorder  are  either  unnoticed  or  attributed  to  sympathy. 
He  delivers  a  favourable  prognosis,  and  enters  on  a  vigorous 
plan  of  treatment ;  but  although  the  hepatic  symptoms  are 
signally  mitigated,  or  almost  entirely  give  way,  yet  the 
patient  regains  not  his  health,  and  still  complains  of  mys- 
terious and  inexplicable  symptoms,  not  only  in  the  breast, 
but  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  considered  ner- 
vous or  perhaps  imaginary.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
the  delusion  vanishes ;  the  legs  begin  to  swell  towards 
night,  while  increased  cough,  dyspnoea,  palpitations,  lan- 
gour,  and  various  anomalous  symptoms,  assume  a  portentous 
aspect,  till,  sooner  or  later,  the  unfortunate  patient  perishes 
•with  all  the  unequivocal  symptoms  of  serous  efl^usion  in  the 
chest ;  or  suddenly  expires  in  some  unguarded  moment  of 
agitati&n  or  exertion,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  unprepared 
relatives,  and  the  discomfiture  and  injury  of  his  unsuspect- 
ing physician. 

Again,  in  a  patient  previously  exhibiting  all  the  un- 
doubted symptoms  of  liver  disease,  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
stricture  of  the  chest,  dyspnoea,  light  syncope,  irregularity  of 
the  pulscj  and  all  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  weakened 
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and  disordered  action  of  the  circulatory  organ,  are  oc^ 
casionallyj  or  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  cause  capable 
of  strongly  influencing  the  vascular  system,  developed.  In 
this  case,  if  the  physician  happens  to  have  had  his  attention 
much  directed  towards  cardiac  disorderSj  he  will  perhaps 
decide  hastily  that  these  are  of  that  melancholy  description, 
■which  only  can  admit  of  palliative  treatment^  and  will  de- 
liver his  unfavourable  prognosis  accordingly.  But  another 
more  acute  practitioner  is  called  in.  He  institutes  a  minute 
enquiry  into  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  malady. 
He  discovers  that  the  symptoms  of  the  liver  disease  ob- 
viously preceded  the  derangement  of  the  circulatory  organ^ 
consequently  that  the  latter  has  been  determined  by  the 
mechanical  encroachment  of  the  morbid  liver,  or  by  the 
constitutional  infirmities  resulting  from  this  state  of  the  bi-' 
iiary  system,  propagated  to  the  heart,  the  structure  of 
which,  he  has  reason  to  hope,  may  not  yet  have  suffered 
any  permanent  alteration.  Assigning  to  the  maladies  of 
the  two  organs,  their  proper  and  relative  importance,  his 
therapeutic  plan  will  be  as  successful,  as  his  views  have 
been  correct.  Mercury  and  other  remedies  are  exhibited : — ^ 
the  disease  of  the  liver  yields ;  and  all  the  dependant  traia 
of  thoracic  symptoms  yields  with  it. 

The  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  this  reasoning  are 
obvious.  Had  the  physician  who  was  consulted  in  the 
Urst  case,  correctly  ascertained,  as  he  ought  to  have  done^ 
the  pre-existence  of  the  thoracic,  with  respect  to  the  abdo° 
minal  malady  ;— had  he  acquainted  himself  by  a  cautious 
and  deliberate  contemplation  of  the  attendant  symptoms, 
■with  the  incurable  nature  of  the  lesion  affecting  the  heart, 
his  unfortunate  patient  would  not  have  been  needlessly  sub- 
jected to  the  torture  and  exhaustion  of  a  full  mercurial 
course,  nor  his  own  reputation  have  suffered  froni  the  deli- 
very of  a  false  prognostic. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  the  physician  originally  era- 
ployed  in  the  last  case,  been  equally  circumspect ;  his  inert 
and  inefficient  plan  would  have  been  exchanged  for  the 
more  energetic  and  successful  remedies  of  his  fortunate 
successor ;  and  his  abilities  and  opinions  would  not  have 
been  brought  into  perhaps  unmerited  suspicion  or  contemptc^ 
}jy  the  unexpected  issue  of  the  case.* 

" ' '    '    '   '•■"  .        I  ■■■■    '■  ■  -  ■    '        ■  <»• 

*  Vide  Dr.  Palmer's  excellent  Keraoir  in  the  55th  and  subsequeot  auiii=», 
liers  of  the  xY^wj  diedical  and  Fhijsical  Journal,  '  ' 
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AERIAL   VICISSITUDES   PRODUCE  SCROFULA,    THE   FlU^-i 

DISPOSITION  TO  WHICH  IS  TRANSMITTED  FROM 

PARENT  TO  PROGENY, 

If  scrofulous  tubercles  in  the  lungs  produce  more  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption  in  England  than  in  any  otlier 
country,  the  external  form  of  this  disease,  as  it  attacks  the 
glandular  and  absorbent  systems,  is  proportionally  preva- 
lent, and  meets  the  eye  of  the  medical  observer  at  every 
step  he  takes. 

The  various  theories  which  have  been  formed  respecting 
the  causes  of  this  national  complaint,  are  now  beginning  to 
be  melted  down  into  tlie  simple  explanation  at  the  head  of 
this  section.  While  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  almost 
all  hinged  on  some  acrimoji?/  in  the  fluids,  yet  some  of  these 
authors  did  not  overlook  the  paramount  cause  ahovemen^ 
iioned. 

Dr.  Hunter  believed — "  from  the  universal  swelling  im- 
mediately under  the  skin,  in  scrofulous  patients,  that  the 
lymphatics  took  up  some  noxious  particles  from  the  atmo' 
sphere,''''^  Dr.  Cullen  after  stating  that  probably  there  is  a 
peculiar  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  which  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  complaint,"  allows  afterwards  that  the  course 
of  the  disease  is  usually  connected  with  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  "  Whilst  the  tumours  and  ulcerations,  peculiar  to 
this  disease,  appear  first  in  spring,  the  ulcers  are  frequently 
liealed  up  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  summer,  and  do 
not  break  out  again  till  the  ensuing  spring,  to  follow  again 
with  the  season,  the  same  course  as  before."    Vol,  4^  p.  S64- 

When  we  observe  that,  of  all  parts  of  (he  surface  of  our 
bodies,  the  glands  of  the  neck  are  most  frequently  afi'ected 
%vilh  scrofula,  especially  in  females,  and  when  we  consider 
that  this  is  also  the  part  most  exposed  to  atmospherical  vi- 
cissitudes, we  shall  be  strengthened  in  the  opinion  that  cold 
is  the  principal  exciting  cause  of  tliis  form  of  the  disease. 

Again,  unwholesome  food  and  inattention  to  the  bowels 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  causes  of  scrofulous  af- 
fections of  the  mesenteric  glands,  which  cut  off  so  many 
children  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  When  the 
disease  has  once  taken  place,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it 
may  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  progeny  ;  and  that  in 
many  cases  this  predisposition  is  so  strong,  that  all  the  care 

_ — , — . _ — . — ^ — J — .. — -^ 

*  Cruickshank. 
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we  can  take  to  avoid  those  causes  which  call  the  scrofulous 
disposition  into  action,  is  insuiiicient  to  prevent  its  developer 
ment  in  the  system. 

In  these  cases,  our  great  object  is  to  avoid  or  remove 
every  cause  -which  is  capable  of  exciting  inflammation  in 
any  part  of  the  absorbent  system,  by  paying  the  strictest 
regard  to  the  general  health  of  scrofulously  disposed  chil- 
dren, whose  frames  are  weak  and  irritable. 

Exercise,  a  proper  proportion  of  animal  food,  attention 
to  the  bowels,  and  warm  clothing,  will  be  the  chief  engines 
by  which  we  may  avert  this  terrible  calamity. 

Exercise,  though  regularly  persevered  in,  should  never 
be  carried  to  the  length  of  inducing  fatigue  ;  since  exhaus- 
tion and  subsequent  debility  are  sure  to  ensue,  and  of  coarse 
accelerate  that  which  we  wish  to  protract  or  entirely  obvi- 
ate. 

Animal  food,  at  least  once  a  day,  should  be  allowed 
children  of  this  description,  and  the  quantity  mustbe^^ra^ 
duated  rather  by  the  digestion  than  the  appetite.  If  ful- 
ness of  the  stomach,  flushed  face,  and  other  sympfom£  of 
repletion  or  indigestion  succeed  the  meal  of  animal  foodj 
the  quantity  must  be  reduced.  Farinaceous  food,  :n  the- 
form  of  puddings,  rice  milk.  Szc.  may  compose  the  remain- 
der of  the  diet  table,  wiili  abstinence  from  tea  and  hot 
slopping  liquors. 

Children  predisposed  to  scrofula  shonld  be  allowed  a 
considerable  portion  of  time  for  sleep  ;  but  their  bed  clothes 
should  be  light,  and  nocturnal  perspirations  avoided  or 
checked . 

When  no  pulmonic  affection  exists,  the  cold  bath  and 
particularly  the  shower  bath,  should  be  employed,  as  an 
excellent  means  of  imparting  tone  and  energy  to  the  system 
at  large.  Children  will,  in  general,  bear  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  in  the  form  of  a  shower  bath,  than  in  immersion, 
and  it  is  therefore  preferable.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
should,  of  course,  be  graduated  to  the  strength  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  in  no  case  should  the  cold  be  so  great  or  so 
iong  continued  as  to  produce  directly  sedative  efiects.  The 
subsequent  glow  and  moderate  reaction  will  be  the  criterions 
to  guide  us  in  the  application  of  this  powerful  remedy. 
Friction  with  dry  cloths  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour 
after  coming  out  of  the  bath,  will  excite  the  action  of  the 
absorbents  over  the  surface,  and  enliven  the  cuticular  func- 
tions, on  which  so  much  depends  in  the  preservation  of 
health. 
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On  tins  account  also,  flannels  next  the  skin  are  indispen^P 
sible  ;  and  when  the  weather  is  cold  or  changeable,  a  fur 
foond  the  neck  will  be  a  preservative  against  atmospherical 
vicissitudes,  and  will  help  to  discuss  the  tumour  of  glands 
already  enlarged,  as  well  as  prevent  the  inflammation  and 
tumefaction  of  otherso 

External  applications  must  also  be  used,  in  various  stages 
of  these  scrofulous  tumours.  During  the  first  or  inflam- 
matory stage,  leeches  should  be  frequently  applied ;  and 
in  the  intervals,  cooling  evaporating  lotions  ;  they  should 
not,  however,  be  of  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  induce  a 
shiver.  In  these  complaints,  repeated  local  abstractions  of 
blood  are  more  serviceable  than  venaesectionj  which  can  sel- 
dom be  borne. 

The  digestive  organs,  however,  should  ever  be  sedulously 
attended  to,  and  fsecal  accumulations  or  depraved  secretions 
never  allowed  to  remain  in  the  track  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
Small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  will  clear,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  strengthen  the  primae  viae.  These  may  be  either 
combined  or  alternated  with  preparations  of  steel,  which 
have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  such  cases. 

W^hen  the  inflammatory  disposition  of  scrofulous  tumours 
is  certainh/  subdued,  and  exchanged  for  a  character  of  in- 
dolence, then  quite  a  different  treatment  is  to  be  adopted. 
The  repeated  effusions  of  coagulable  lymph  will  have  built 
lip  a  tumour  which  will  require  a  long  and  assiduous  use 
of  stimulating  applications  for  its  dispersion.  During  this 
process  the  greatest  circumspection  is  necessary  not  to  carry 
the  stimulating  plan  so  far  as  to  excite  reaction  ;  otherwise 
■we  shall  have  inflammation  and  probably  suppuration,  in« 
stead  of  resolution  for  our  pains.  Indeed  this  is  by  no 
means  an  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  practice  of  roz<- 
iinists. 

For  the  cooling  evaporating  lotions,  solutions  of  Sulph. 
^inci,  in  tlie  proportion  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  in  an 
ounce  of  w  ater,  are  as  good  as  any  ;  and  as  the  inflamma- 
tory disposition  disappears,  and  changes  to  indolence,  some 
spirit  may  be  added  to  give  a  slight  stimulus  while  evapo- 
lation  is  continued. 

When  this  last  state  is  completely  established,  frictions 
■with  the  Linim.  Hydrarg.  must  be  regularly  persevered  in, 
and  if  the  site  of  the  tumour  will  admit,  an  issue  or  set  on  may 
be  inserted  over  it,  or  a  blister  kept  open  with  Savine  Ce^ 
rate. 


Friction  "With  the  bare  hand,  as  recommended  by  Mr^ 
Grosvenor  of  Oxford,  has  been  found  by  other  respectable 
practitioners  to  be  of  very  considerable  service  in  the  dis- 
persion of  glandular  tumours.* 

Electricity  as  a  means  of  promoting  absorption  is  de- 
serving of  notice,  but  requires  the  superintending  guidance 
of  a  judicious  practitioner.  During  the  use  of  the  stimu- 
lating applications  the  absorption  will  be  greatly  increased 
hy  the  exhibition  of  small  doses  of  calomel,  night  and 
morning,  combined  sometimes  with  the  Ex.  Conii,  and 
sometimes  with  the  Carbonate  of  Iron.  By  a  steady  perse- 
Terance  in  these  measures,  suppuration  wiilj  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  be  prevented. 

When  pus  is  actually  formed  in  a  scrofulous  gland,  and 
when  the  gland  itself  is  not  very  hard  or  enlarged,  it  seems 
the  best  practice  to  puncture  the  abscess  and  discharge  the 
matter,  because  the  adhesions  by  which  its  boundaries  are 
circumscribed  are  so  slight  that  they  are  easily  destroy edj 
and  the  matter  spreads,  with  considerable  loss  of  vitality  in 
the  coverings  of  the  abscess. 

When  the  matter  is  evacuated,  and  only  a  glairy  fluid  is 
daily  squeezed  out,  a  judicious  and  well-adapted  pressure 
will  do  wonders  in  closing  the  sinuses  and  healing  the 
sore. 

For  a  more  detailed  account,  see  Goodlad  on  the  absor- 
bents, Russell  on  scrofula,  and  other  writers  who  have 
chosen  this  subject  for  their  study. 

FEVER. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  include  in  this  Section  what  are 
called  the  Si/mptomatic  fevers— nor  the  various  eruptive 
fevers,  as  small  pox,  measles,  &c.  The  nature,  causes,  and 
treatment  of  these,  occasion  little  discussion  among  the  fa- 
culty, and  are  pretty  generally  understood,  even  by  the 
tyros  of  the  profession.  It  is  to  tbe  subject  of  fever^ 
strictly  so  called,  that  I  shall  confine  my  observations  ;  and 
trite  and  exhausted  as  the  theme  may  appear,  I  hope  still 
to  render  it,  in  some  measure,  interesting.  If  I  have 
omitted  the  adjective  "  idiopathic  "  it  is  not  because  I  con- 
sider fever  as  in  all  cases  dependant  on  topical  inflamma- 
tion or  congestion;  but  because  I  wish  to  avoid  a  "  war  of 


*  Goodlad  on  tbe  absoibeuts>  p.  U6. 
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"words  "  about  an  abstract  term.  Some  late  writings,  nnS 
particularly  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  Essay,  have  divided  tlm 
medical  world  in  opinion,  a  very  considerable  portion  sub- 
scribing- to  the  Doctor's  theory.  There  is  still,  however, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  old  doc- 
trine that  fever  may  originate,  and  even  proceed  some  way 
ill  its  course,  without  local  inflammation — or  those  topical 
affections  which  may  be  considered  analogous  to,  or  syno- 
uymous  with  local  inflammation. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding,  before  entering 
on  the  nature  of  fever  itself,  I  shall  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  causes  of  this  wonderful  disease.  By  systematic  writers 
these  have  been  divided  into  remote  and  proximate  ;  but 
the  latter  being  the  actual  state  of  the  disease,  will  not  yet 
come  under  consideration.  The  remote  causes  are  subdi- 
vided into  predisponent  and  exciting.  The  predisponent, 
however,  often  become  the  exciting,  and  the  exciting  the 
predisponent  causes,  as  the  following  example  will  illus- 
trate. Two  labourers  set  out  from  London,  in  the  summer 
or  autumn,  to  work  in  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire.  The  one 
is  a  sober  man,  the  other  a  drunkard.  The  latter  is  at- 
tacked with  intermittent  fever,  while  the  former,  though 
equally  exposed,  escapes.  Here  inebriety  is  evidently  the 
predisposing,  and  marsh  miasma  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
disease.  But  the  sober  man  having  returned  to  London  in  . 
the  winter,  commits  a  debauch,  and  immediately  afterwards 
he  is  seized  with  ague.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latent  miasma  becomes  tlie  predisposing,  and  drunkenness 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  fever.  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind, 
for  it  may  help  to  explain  more  than  at  first  sight  might  be 
expected. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  the  two  great  exciting 
causes  of  fever  are  human  and  marsh  Effluvium ;  while 
tlie  predisposing  causes  are  almost  innumerable.  The 
more  prominent,  however,  are,  plethora — inanition  from 
excessive  evacuations — the  depressing  passions — excess, 
"whether  in  eating,  drinking,  gratification  of  the  sensual 
passions — mental  or  corporeal  exertions — extremes  of  at- 
mospheric heat  and  cold,  especially  alternations  of  these  or 
of  heat  and  moisture — sol-lunar  influence. 

Now  experience  has  determined,  that  of  the  foregoing 
and  many  other  predisponent  causes,  any  one  (excepting 
perhaps  the  last,)  will,  when  in  a  very  high  degree,  induce 
fever  without  the  assistance  of  any  other.     If  this  be  the 
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case,  Ihen,  it  is  a  natural  and  just  inference  that  the  operas 
tion  of  marsh  and  human  effluvium  on  the  human  frame 
bears  a  very  considerable  analogy  to  the  operation  of  those 
causes  enumerated  as  genersiWy  predisposing  to,  but  some« 
times  actually  p.iccit'mg  fever.  This  may  give  us  a  clue 
to  assist  in  unravelling'  the  ratio  symptomatum  hereafter  % 
but  before  entering  on  Ihe  effects,  ^\e  shall  say  something 
of  the  causes  themselves. 

Human  Effircium  or  Contagion. — -The  existence  of  this 
febritic  miasm  as  the  cause  of  fever  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  since  Hippocrates  makes  no 
mention  of  it,  and  the  strict  prohibitions  against  contact 
"with  unclean  or  diseased  persons  recorded  in  the  Mosaic 
€ode,  do  not  seem  directed  against  febrile,  but  chronic  oe 
local  infection — probably  against  cutaneous  or  genital  de- 
fa3datinns.  it  is  curious,  h'lwever,  that  Pliny,  wheii 
describing  the  pro(?ress  of  an  e^rdcmic  fever,  apparently 
solves  a  question  which,  to  this  moment,  gives  rise  to  the 
most  violent  altercations— namely,  whether  endemic  fevers 
ever  become  contagious  ?  "  Et  primo  temporis  ac  loci 
vitio,  et  i^egri  erant,  et  moriebantur  ;  postea,  ciiratio  ipsa 
et  contactus  jesrorom  vulgabat  morbos,"  Lib.  xxv,  ch,!26. 
Biit  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Notvvithstanding  the  exertians  of  Dr.  Bancroft  and  some 
others  to  invalidate  certain  testimonies  respectins"  the  gene-- 
ration  of  contagious  effluviam,  facts  too  stubborn  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  brUvsh  of  sophistry  attest  that  i\\Q  effloviura  is- 
suing from  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  human  [)eiags  con- 
fined too  closely,  iviiethcriu  a  state  of  health  or  disease,  will 
occasionally  produce  a  coiit  lo-ior.  which  is  capable  not  only 
of  exciting  fever  among  those  so  confined,  but  of  propa- 
gating; itself  afterwards  from  them  to  others 

Setting  asiile  the  testimonies  of  Baco:),  Lind,  Pringle, 
and  others,  the  transports  which  received  and  conveyed 
home  the  wretched  remna?it  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army,  after 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  afforded  tlie  most  decisive  and  melan- 
choly proofs  tliat  bodies  of  men  confined  close  together  be- 
tween the  decks  of  a  ship  in  stormy  weather,  will  sooa 
become  sickly,  and  that  their  diseases  may  l?e  commu- 
nicated to  nurses  and  others,  after  they  are  landed, 
washed,  and  placed  in  i]\Q  most  clean  and  airy  hospitals. 
It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  these  men  could  have 
carried  any  infection  on  board,  either  in  their  persons  or 
clothes,  after  a  rapid  retreat,  during  which,  almost  every 
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stitcli  of  garment  was  washed  from  their  backs  by  the  in- 
cessant  rains.  A  dreadful  and  sanguinary  battle  at  the 
water's  edge,  gave  tliem  no  time  to  contract  infection  or 
even  cloathe  themselves  at  Cornnna.  They  precipitated 
themselves  tumulttiousljj  naked,  exhausted,  and  wounded, 
into  the  first  vessels  that  came  in  their  way,  and  were  there 
crowded  from  choice  or  necessity  during  a  cold,  wet,  and 
tempestuous  passage  across  the  bay  of  Biscay.  On  this 
passage  a  most  fatal  typlioid  fever  broke  out,  which  spread 
far  and  wide  among  the  nurses  and  medical  attendants  of 
the  hospitals  in  England  where  ihey  were  landed.  They 
embarked  indeed  witli  an  unusual  degree  of  predisposition 
to  disease,  arising  from  excessive  fatigue — chagrin — expo- 
sure to  the  eleiTients  by  day  and  night— nakedness — want- 
occasional  inebriety— insubordination,  and  last  of  all — ex- 
haustion after  a  tremendous  conflict  that  closed  this  disas- 
trous retreat.  It  was  utterly  impossible,  however,  that  a 
particle  of  foraites  or  the  matter  of  contagion  could  exist 
among  them  at  the  moment  of  their  embarkation  ;  and  it 
was  too  fatally  proved  that  every  transport  exhibited  a  most 
destructive  focus  of  infectious  fever  before  they  reached 
England.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because 
it  bears  -upon  questions  that  are  now  agitating  the  public 
mind  ;  and  because  Time's  telescope  cannot  be  inverted 
here  as  it  has  been  on  other  occasions,  nor  facts  be  denied 
that  are  so  recent  in  the  memory  of  thousands  now  alive. 
Within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  I  now  write,  the 
greater  part  of  a  family  fell  sacrifices  to  the  effects  of  fo- 
mites  that  lurked  in  a  blanket  purchased  from  one  of  these 
soldiers  after  their  return  from  Corunna  J 

It  is  not  so  well  ascertained  that  the  efluvia  from  dead 
animal  matters  alone  will  generate  a  contagious  disease  ;  at 
least  it  has  been  fashionable  to  deny  such  an  occurrence 
since  Dr.  Bancroft's  publication.  But  there  are  not  wanting 
respectable  testimonies  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  very  incredible  that  offensive  exhalations  from  large 
masses  of  putrefying  animal  matters  should,  under  certain 
circumstances,  produce  fever,  as  related  by  Forestus  and 
Senac.  The  late  fatal  fever  at  Cambridge  appears  to  have 
been  of  local  origin  at  first,  but  propagated  hy  infection 
afterwards. 

Of  what  this  contagious  matter  consists,  we  are  totally 
ignorant,  as  it  is  perfectly  incognizable  by  the  senses,  and 
incapable  of  being  submitted  to  chemical  analysis.     Many 
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people  Lave  declared  that  they  felt  an  indescribable  taste  in 
their  mouths,  and  sensation  over  tbeir  frames ,  togedier  with 
a  peculiar  odoirr  impressed  on  their  olfactories,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  imbibing  the  poison  ;  but  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
\\hether  these  were  produced  by  the  conragion  itself^  or  by 
any  effluvium  accompanying  or  conveying  it. 

With  the  laws  which  govern  contagion^  we  are  fortunately 
better  acquainted.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  much  under 
the  control  of  the  seasons,  since  a  full  dose  of  it  will  produce 
the  specific  eifect  at  any  time  of  the  year.  As  warm  air 
causes  a  greater  exhalation  from  bodies,  it  might,  a  priori 
liave  been  expected  that  this  contagion  would  spread  most 
in  the  summer  ;  and  the  popular  opinion  to  this  day  is,  that 
hot  weather  is  prejudicial  to  patients  labouring  under 
typhoid  fevers.  We  find,  however,  that  it  is  in  winter  that 
these  diseases  are  most  prevalent.  The  reason  appears  to 
be  simply  this : — the  freer  ventilation  of  summer  dilutes  and 
dissipates  the  exhalations  from  the  sick,  rendering  them 
innocuous ;  while  the  confined  air  of  small  apartments 
among  the  poor,  in  winter,  tends  to  condense,  as  it  were, 
the  febrific  effluvia,  and  embue  the  bedding,  &c,  of  the  sick 
with  the  same ;  forming  a  fruitful  source  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  disease  by  means  o^fomites^  a  form  in  which  the 
matter  of  contagion  is  eminently  powerful.  Experiments 
have  proved  that  this  contagion,  when  diluted  with  pure 
atinospheric  air,  becomes  harmless  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards — perhaps  of  a  few  feet ;  and  hence  the  surest  means 
of  preventing  its  dissemination  are,  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
tion. Indeed  it  is  only  where  these  cannot  be  procured, 
that  the  juggling  process  of  fumigation  need  ever  be  re- 
sorted to ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  latter  ever  checked 
the  spread  of  contagion,  it  was  more  by  its  effects  on  mind 
than  on  matter.  The  history  of  animal  magnetism  alone 
will  teach  us  how  far  imagination  may  go  in  actually  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  disease  in  its  full  career  ;  and  in  no 
case  have  mental  impressions  more  decided  efi^ects  than  in 
checking  or  facilitating  the  operation  of  contagion  on  the 
liumah  body. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  from  idiosyncrasy 
of  constitution,  some  individuals  are  infinitely  less  suscep- 
tible of  the;  contagion  than  others  ;  and  also,  that  habitual 
exposure  to  if,  renders  us  more  capable  of  resisting  it,  as  is 
exemplified  among  nurses  and  medical  men.  This  circum^ 
stance  appears  explicable  on  the  principle  of  habit  whicl| 
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renders  us  able  to  bear  a  larger  dose  of  any  otber  poison,  ns 
of  Arsenic,  Opium,  &c.     Dr.  Haygartli  affirms  that  lie  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  breathing,  almost  dalli/,  air  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  infectious  miasms  of  fever,  during  a 
space  of  more  than  50  years^  and  yei  never  but  once  caught 
a  fever  in  all  that  time.      Some  periods  of  life,  however, 
render  the  body  more  susceptible  than  others — the  very 
young  and  very  old  are  more  exempt  than  those  of  inter- 
mediate ages.    Ulcers  and  other  chronic  diseases^  also,  seem 
occasionally  to  confer  an  insusceptibility  on  the  constitu^ 
tion.    The  latent  period,  or  that  which  elapses  between  the 
reception  and  manifestation  of  the  contagion  differs  ex- 
ceedingly, according  to  tlie  degree  of  concentration  in  the 
poison  and  the  predisposition  of  the  subject.     There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  many  doses  of  the  poison  are  received  which 
produce  the  fever  or  not  according  as  the  various  predis- 
posing causes  are  applied.    It  is,  however,  seldom  less  than 
fourteen,  or  more  than  sixty  days  between  the  receipt  of  the 
infection  and  the  unfolding  of  the  fever. 

Marsh  Miasina. — The  febrific  effluvia  of  marshes,  as 
^vell  as  human  contagion,  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Hippocrates.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
many  of  the  fevers  which  he  describes  are  clearly  the  bilious 
jremittent  fevers  of  the  present  day,  \_see^  for  instance^ 
Populariiim  1.  JEgrotiis  ociaxus^']  and  produced,  of 
course,  by  the  same  causes.  Lancisius  was  the  first  who 
drew  the  attention  of  medical  men  to  the  subject,  since 
'<vhich,  marsh  effluvium  has  been  traced  as  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  most  destructive  endemics  that  occur  both 
"within  and  without  the  tropics.  The  fevers  of  Cadiz,  Car- 
thageua,  Gibraltar,  and  Zealand,  may  corapetite,  in  respect 
to  virulence  and  fatality,  with  those  of  Batavia,  Bengal, 
St.  Domingo,  and  Philadelphia.  The  term  marshy  is  not 
so  proper  as  tie^eio-arAmal  effluvium  or  miasma ;  since 
experience  and  observation  have  proved,  that  these  febrific 
exhalations  arise  from  the  summits  of  mountains  as  well  as 
from  the  surfaces  of  swamps.  The  mountains  of  Ceylon, 
covered  with  woods  and  jungle,  and  the  vast  ghauts  them- 
selves, give  origin  to  miasmata  that  occasion  precisely  the 
same  fever  as  we  witness  on  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengal. 

It  has  lately  been  the  fashion  to  deny  that  animal  matters 
have  any  share  in  the  composition  or  production  of  these 
miasms.  But  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  Earth  where,  and  seasons  when^  miasmat^ 
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abound,  "Almost  every  particle  of  matter,  as  I  Lave  else- 
*'  where  observed,  teems  with  animal  as  well  as  vegetable 
*^  life.     As  the  scale  of  existence  descends,  in  the  animal 
^'  kingdom,  the  amazing  circle  of  reproduction  and  decay  is 
*'  perpetually  trodden  by  myriads  of  animated  beings,  whose 
''  ephemeral  vitality  has  scarce  commenced,  before  it  closes 
''  in  death  !  no  sooner  has  the  cethereal  spark  deserted  its  te- 
^'  nement  than  the  latter  is  resolved  by  the  heat  and  moisture 
'^  of  the  climate  into  its  constituent  elements,  and  formed  into 
*'  other  compounds."  It  is  during  this  dissolution  of  animal 
and  vegetable  remains  that  a  certain  hidierto  inexplicable 
something  is  extricated  which  operates  with  baleful  in- 
fluence on  the  functions  of  the  human  frame.     That  the 
miasmata  exhaled  into  the  air  during  the  day,  descend  with, 
the  dews  of  the  evening,  is  rendered  highly  probable,  by 
the  well  known  fact,  that  the  night  air  anil  evening  dews 
are  found  insalutary  in  all,  but  particularly  in  hot  climates. 
Yegeto-animal  eflluvium  is  by  no  means  so  limited  in  its 
range  as  human  contagion.    It  is  supposed  to  become  inno- 
cuous at  a  certain  distance  from  its  source,  probably  in 
consequence  of  mere  dilution.    But  elevation  appears  to  }ye 
of  more  importance  than  horizontal  distance  from  the  mias- 
mal  focus.    -^  Thus,"  says  Hunter,  "  the  difference  of  a  few 
feet  in    height   gives  a  comparative   security  to   soldiers 
quartered  in  the  same  barrack."     This  circumstance  cor- 
roborates the  idea  that  the  miasms  exhaled  during  the  day 
descend  in  the  evenings,  becoming  more  and  more  concen- 
trated as  they  meet  the  exhalations  from  the  still  tepid  eartbj 
forming  at  length  a  dense  stratum  of  liighiy  impregnated 
atmosphere,  close  to  the  ground.    Hence  tlie  superior  salu- 
brity of  the  upper  ranges  of  buildings^  and  the  danger  of 
sleeping  on  the  earth  in  soch  places. 

Another  circumstance  which  appears  to  give  additional 
power  to  this  febriiic  cause,  is,  the  natural  exhausticn  which 
takes  place  in  the  human  frame,  during  the  exercise,  and 
application  of  various  mental  and  corporeal  stimuli  oi  the 
day,  rendering  the  living  sj^stem  more  susceptible  not  only 
of  the  noxious  efHuvia,  but  of  the  raw,  chilling  cold  of  the 
night. 

The  space  of  time  that  intervenes  between  tlie  reception 
of  marsh  miasma  into  the  constitution,  and  its  manifestation 
in  the  shape  of  fever,  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several 
months,  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  poison,  ih^ 
condition  of  the  subject^  and  the  number  and  forc«  of  the 
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predisponent  and  exciting  causes.  Thus  fbe  exhalations 
of  Batavia  required  but  one  night — the  miasmata  of  Wal- 
cheren,  in  sone  instances,  required  six  or  more  months ; 
and  were  then  cnly  called  into  action,  in  consequence  of 
the  application  oi'  other  febrific  causes.  Under  ordinary 
cir  nrjgtances,  however,  ten  or  fifteen  days  may  be  calcu- 
lated on  as  an  average. 

Jlalio  S2/mptomalum  — We  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
action  of  these  febrific  car.fps  on  the  human  frame — or  in 
other  w ords,  the  ratio  symptomaiur.:  of  fever  itself ;  for  in 
nature  and  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  proximate 
cause  of  this  disease,  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  being  a 
series  of  causes  and  eliects,  extremely  difficult  to  delineate 
or  comprehend.  If  any  ihixig  could  deserve  the  name  of 
proximate  cause^  ii  would  be  some  peculiar  state  or  phe- 
nomenon inTariabli/  present  at  the  beginning  of  fever,  and 
ivithout  which,  the  disease  could  not  be  said  to  exist.  But 
all  Avriters  agree  tliat  there  is  no  one  symptom,  state,  or  phe- 
nomenon which  is  constantly  observable  in  fever.  Neither 
quickness  of  pulse — increased  heat— thirst- — nor  lieadache 
can  be  laid  down  as  pathognomonic  ;  for  although  some  of 
these  are  always  present,  no  one  of  them  is  invariably  so. 

If  an  appeal,  however,  be  made  to  accurate  clinical  ob» 
serration,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  from  the  first  till 
the  last  moment  of  fever,  two  phenomena  are  constantly 
present — a  derangement  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation^ 
and  of  the  eoc cii ability ,  If  the  calibre  of  the  radial  artery, 
or  the  strength  and  velocity  of  its  pulsations  shew  nothing 
preternatural,  (which  by  the  bye  will  be  a  rare  occurrence) 
yet,  the  experienced  physician  can  instantly  detect  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  vital  fluid,  as  well  by  the  torpid  state 
of  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  throughout  the 
glandular  system,  as  by  the  turgidity  oiiSie  primary  trunkso 
The  imperfect  perspiration  and  secretions  will  point  out  the 
one ;  the  peculiar  febrile  anxiety— hurried  respiration  on  at- 
tempting to  sit  up  or  move — fulness  of  the  prajcordia,  and 
heaviness  about  the  head,  will  clearly  demonstrate  the  other. 
In  no  one  instance,  during  a  long  acquaintance  with  fever, 
have  I  failed  to  notice  these  indications  of  a  deranged  ba-? 
lance  of  the  c/rcM/fi//o;?2. 

The  proofs  of  broken  balance  in  iheexcitahilityRre  equally 
manifest  It  is  now  well  known  how  much  the  functions  of 
the  glandular  system  are  dependant  on  the  nervous.  la  fe- 
ver, the  secretions  are  never  perfectly  natural*     They  are  ii) 
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general  scanty— ^sometimes  preternaturally  copious ;  but  al- 
ways depraved.  While  this  torpor  or  irregularity  is  going 
on  ia  the  glandular  system,  the  nerves  of  sen-e  shew  plain 
marks  of  inequilibrium  of  exci(ability.  The  same  degrees 
of  light  and  sound  that  in  health  vvould  be  pleasing,  "will, 
in  fever,  be  either  distracting,  or  incapable  of  making  any 
impression  at  all.  The  stomach  "c^ill  be  in  a  state  of  mor- 
bid irritability,  and  the  intestinal  canal  completely  torpid. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  the  glandular  or  cecreting 
system  is  irregularly  torpid — the  T)ervo!is  or  sentient  sys- 
tem, irregularly  irrKable  and  debilitated. 

Now  if  we  find  that  the  general  operation  of  the  various 
predisposing  causes  of  fever,  is  to  disturb  more  or  lessj 
according  to  the  force  and  conditioii  of  the  subject,  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability,  v*e  advance  one 
step  nearer  to  a  knowledge  of  ihis  pro.vinmte  cause  in  fever, 
because  we  find  in  it  the  same  ratio  sT/mptomatum  as  in  all 
the  phlegmasias,  modified  only  by  the  exciting  cause.-— 
For  example  :  one  man  is  exposed  to  a  rapid  atmospheri- 
cal transition,  or  a  current  of  cold  air  when  the  body  is 
heated  ;  another  man  is  exposed  to  the  effluvium  issuing 
from  the  body  of  a  typhous  pjiti^nt ;  a  third  commits  a 
great  and  unaccustomed  debauch  in  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors : — a  fourth  is  overwhelmed  with  a  series  rf  losses 
and  misfortunes  ;  a  fifth  is  exposed  to  the  exhalations 
arising  from  a  fen ;  wliile  a  sixth  performs  a  rapid  and 
toilsome  march  under  an  ardent  sun.  These  six  men  (and 
the  list  might  be  far  extended)  will  have  six  different  kinds 
of  fever — all  agreeing,  however,  in  the  two  points  under 
discussion  [a  derangement  ol  balance  in  the  circulation 
and  in  the  excilability]  but  each  offering  peculiar  traits 
and  phenomena,  in  consequence  of  the  veculianlij  of  cause. 

Thus  the  pst  patient  will,  in  all  probability,  have  a  fever 
remarkable  for  great  vascular  action,  or  derangement  of  the 
circulation,  with  a  determination  to  soir.e  internal  organ, 
most  likely  the  lungs,  in  which  determination  or  inflamma- 
tion consists  the  chief  danger. 

The  second  m.an  will  have  a  fever  at  a  much  longer 
interval  from  the  application  of  the  cause,  and  which, 
contrary  to  the  former  case,  will  shew  greater  marks  of 
derangement  in  the  balance  of  the  excitability,  than  of  the 
circulation.  In  this  instance,  the  functions  of  all  the  or- 
gans will  be  more  or  less  afected  ;  the  fever  sometimes 
running  its  whole  course  without  producing  morbid  altera- 
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tion  ofstrncitirc  ;  at  other  times,  giving  origin  to  conges^ 
Hon  or  inflammation  in  the  brain,  liver,  stomach,  &c. 
destroying  the  patient  at  various  and  uncertain  stadia  of 
the  disease.  To  these  peculiarities  may  be  added  the 
power  of  propagating  itself  by  reproduction  in  other  sub- 
jects. 

The  ^/^/r/f  man  will  have  high  vascular  action,  with  con- 
siderable determination  to  the  head,  stomach,  alimentary 
canal,  &c.  or  probably  that  peculiar  affection  denominated 
^^  delirium  tremens." 

The  fourth  will  have  what  is  called  a  slow  nervous  fe-* 
Tcr  so  admirably  described  by  Pringle, 

The  fifth  will  have  a  fever  differing  from  all  the  preced- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  will  shew  great  remissions,  or  even 
intermissions,  on  alternate  days,  with  determinations,  if 
Ions:  continued,  to  the  liver  and  spleen. 

The  sixth  man's  fever  will  evince  great  violence  at  the 
beginning,  with  little  or  no  remission  ;  and  end  in  a  sud- 
den determination  to  an  internal  organ — generally  the  liver ; 
or  change  into  a  long  and  dangerous  typhoid  type. 

Now^he  only  symptoms  or  circumstances  that  are  inza" 
riablfj  present  in  all  these  cases,  are  the  inequilihria  above- 
mentioned  ;  the  other  varieties  appearing  to  depend  on  the 
difference  of  cause,  and  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution.  Need 
we  then  seek  farther  for  a  proximate  cause  of  fever  ? 

All  the  causes  then  of  fever,  from  the  most  remote  and  pre- 
disposing, to  the  most  immediate  and  exciting,  however  va- 
ried may  be  their  mode  of  action,  tend  constantly  to  one  point, 
afid  directly  or  indirectly  to  induce  derangement  in  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability.  Some  of  these 
appear  to  produce  iheiv  first  effects  on  the  vascular,  others 
on  the  nervous  system.  Thus  atmospherical  vicissitudes 
evidently  give  rise  to  violent  oscillations  of  the  circulation  ; 
yet  these  transitions,  and  still  more  the  oscillations  must  se- 
condarily affect  the  nervous  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
human  and  marsh  effiuvia  seem  to  make  their  first  impres- 
sion on  the  nervous  system,  the  circulation  apparently 
becoming  deranged  consecutively.  Of  the  two  febrific 
causes,  however,  Jiuman  contagion  shews  its  effects  most  on 
the  nervous — marsh  miasma,  on  the  circulating  system. 
Debauches  and  excesses  operate  on  both  systems,  hurrying^ 
the  circulation,  exhausting  the  excitablity,  and  producing 
fever,  with  or  without  local  inflammation.  The  depressing 
passions,  like  human  and  marsh  poison,  seem  also  to  affect 
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primarUi/  the  nervous  system,  -vvhicli,  through  every  stage 
of  tlie  fever  bears  the  onus  ot  disease.  Excessive  muscu- 
lar action  and  an  ardent  sun  so  much  derange  the  circula- 
tion and  the  functions  of  certain  internal  oraans,  as  to 
induce  great  fever  with  determination  to  the  biliary  organs 
in  particular. 

The  manner  liozt\  and  i\\e  reason  whjj  these  various 
causes,  predispor.ent  and  exciting,  act  on  the  human  frame 
producing  the  phenomena  of  fever,  are  equally  inscrutable 
as  the  manner  hozi)^  and  reason  TjDhy  tartrite  of  antimony 
should  have  a  tendency  to  act  on  the  upper^  and  aloes  on 
the  Ioz€er  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  heX  any  person 
demonstrate  the  modus  operandi  of  these  two  simple  sub- 
Stances,  and  then  I  shall  engage  to  demonstrate  the  modus 
operandi  of  human  and  marsh  effluvia.  The  nature  oil 
essence  of  many  of  these  causes  themselves,  is  also  totally 
beyond  our  comprelicnsion.  Some  of  them  are  even  idealy 
as  the  various  depressing  passions,  &c.  Yet  we  must  not 
cease  to  investigate  the  effects  though  w^e  are  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  the  causes. 

We  shall  now  select  one  cause,  and  trace  its  operations 
on  the  human  frame,  as  a  sufiicient  specimen  and  explana- 
tion of  the  ratio  sinnptomatum  in  all .  The  varieties  and  pe- 
€uliaritit^s  from  this  specimen  beings  as  I  have  stated  before, 
ascribabie  io  variety  of  cause  and  peculiarity  of  constitution. 

A  man  after  exposure  to  the  miasmata  oi  marshes,  begins 
to  exhibit  symptoms  of  diminished  energy  in  the  nervous 
system,  evinced  hy  i]\Q  vario\is  feelings  and  phenomena 
■which  usher  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever. 

The  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries  appears  evidently  io 
be  weakened,  the  consequence  of  wliich  is  an  inablMty  to 
propel  the  blood  to  the  surface  and  throu^-hout  the  secretory 
organs  ;  and  from  the  dinunished  excitability  of  the  system, 
v/e  obsv^rve  a  quiescence  of  the  capillaries,  and  a  shrinking 
and  coldness  of  all  external  parts,  without  Hie  intervention 
or  necessity  of  spasm.  In  this  state  it  follows,  of  course, 
and  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  great  volume  of  blood  is 
confined  to  the  heart,  and  large  Internal  trunks  of  vessels. 
But  this  appears  an  inadequate  explanation  of  the  swelling, 
tension,  oppression,  and  even  pain  about  the  hypochondria, 
as  well  as  of  niany  other  of  the  symptoms  atterdant  on  the 
cold  stage  of  fever  in  particular!  If  during  the  latter,  I 
place  ray  hand  on  the  radial  artery  and  endeavour  to  esti- 
mate its  calibre,  aqd  the  quantum  of  blood  transmitted 
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throiigli  it  ill  a  given  time,  compared  with  what  (akea  place 
in  the  hot  stage,  or  even  in  health,  I  shall  conclude  that 
the  artery  is  not  then  above  one-tliird  the  size,  nor  the 
quantity  of  blood  passing  through  it,  more  in  proportion. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  difhcult  to  conceive  how  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  can  be  in  actual  circulation  at  this 
time;  Besides,  therefore,  the  confinement  of  a  large  share 
of  ii  to  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  where  its  motions  must 
be  slowj  I  venture  to  aflirm  that  another  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  is  arrtsted^  as  it  were,  and  accumulated  in  certain 
situations,  v/here  it  remains,  pro  tempore,  out  of  the  course 
of  actual  circulation.  This  congestion  or  complete  qui* 
escence,  takes  place  in  the  portal  circle,  where  the  blood 
is,  at  all  times,  langi^id  in  its  current,  there  being  only  a 
slight  vis  a  ter^o^  and  but  little  muscular  propulsion.  The 
consequence  of  this  must  be,  that  not  only  the  liver  and  the 
various  branches  of  the  vena  portarum,  will  become  turgid, 
but  also  the  spleen,  (which  returns  its  blood  to  the  heart 
through  this  channel)  the  stomach,  pancreas,  and  intestines^ 
will  participate  in  this  turgescence. 

If  it  be  asked  w  hy  the  blood  should  cease  to  circulate  in 
these  parts  during  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  sooner  than  in 
others  ;  I  answer  that  the  portal  is  the  only  circle  or  set  of 
vessels  in  the  sanguiferous  system,  originating  and  termi' 
■Rating  in  capillary  tubes,  or  inosculations  with  other  ves- 
sels. They  begin  hy  the  minutest  threads  from  the  stomach, 
spleen,  pancreas,  and  intestines  ;  these  enlarge  as  they  ap- 
proach the  liver ;  there  they  diverge,  and  finally  dwindle 
again  into  the  same  diminution  with  which  they  com- 
menced. All  other  veins  dilate  as  they  approximate  to  the 
heart,  thereby  aifording  more  and  more  facility  to  the  return 
of  the  blood,  which  is  in  most  places  assisted  by  the  action 
of  circumjacent  muscles.  The  temporary  quiescence  or 
torpor,  then,  of  the  extreme  branches  of  the  vena  portae  in  the 
liver,  from  sympathy  with  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  sur- 
face (before  elucidated,  and  I  hope  satisfactorily  proved) 
must  completely  check  and  arrest  the  reflux  of  blood  from 
the  whole  of  the  viscera  abovementioned.  This  state  of 
things  at  once  explains  the  tension,  elevation,  pain,  weight, 
and  anxiety  about  the  prascordia.  \i  shews  why  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  secretions  are,  in  common  with,  and  still 
more  particularly  than  others,  entirely  checked  for  the 
lime,  while  the  gradual  accumulation  and  temporary  ab- 
straction, as  it  were,  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  vital 
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fluid  from  actual  circulationj  will  readily  account  for  most, 
a  not  ail  the  phenomena  of  the  cold  stage,  mimy  of  which 
were  inexplicable  on  other  principles.  It  appears  to  me, 
indeed,  that  this  temiporarij  arrest  of  so  much  blood  in  the 
liver  and  portal  circle  (including  the  spleen)  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  of  nature's  expedients  to  obviate  more 
dangerous  eflects.  When  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is 
broken,  and  the  blood  is  determined  from  the  surface  ijpon 
the  internal  parts,  were  it  at  all  to  accumulate  in  the  large 
vessels  about  the  heart,  and  in  the  lungs,  immediate  death 
would  be  the  consequence;  but  the  local  abstraction  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  it,  from  actual  circulatio??,  by  its 
quiescence  in  the  circle  abovementioned  (where  plethora  is 
not  so  immediately  detrimental)  preserves  the  heart  and 
lungs  from  being  overpowered  and  suffocated,  till  reaction 
restores  the  equilibrium  between  the  surface  and  the  interior. 
From  this  view  of  the  affair,  the  utility  of  the  spleen,  as  an 
organ  of  preservation,  is  no  longer  doubtful.*  But  this 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  portal  circle  and  viscera, 
must,  of  necessity,  produce  a  corresponding  plethora  in  the 
branches  of  the  caeliac  and  mesenteric  arteries  leading  to 
them  ;  and  since  such  large  and  important  exits  for  the 
blood  from  the  descending  aorta,  are,  as  it  were  blocked  up, 
a  greater  share  of  the  circulating  mass  will  be  tlirown  in 
consequence  through  the  carotids  and  vertebrals  on  the 
brain,  occasioning  or  increasing  the  headache  and  conges- 
tion in  that  organ.  This,  and  the  congestion  in  the  lungs, 
however,  will  be  principally  caused  by  the  difficulty,  in- 
deed tlie  inability  of  the  heart  to  propel  the  blood  from  the 
ventricles  as  fast  as  it  returns  to  the  auricles  from  the  brain 
and  lungs ;  hence  the  tenons  turgescence  in  both  these 
organs,  occasioning  the  headache,  stupor,  laborious  respi- 
ration, and  febrile  anxiety  attendant  on  the  collapse  or  cold 
stage. 

The  effects  of  sympathy  are  likewise  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  I  have  mentioned  that  which  exists  between 
the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  those  of  the  vena 
portae.-— The  lungs  too  will  sympathise  with  the  skin,  while 
the  stomach  and  liver  will  sympathise  with  the  brain,  ai^d 
vice  versa. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  lasts  not  long.  Reaction 
at  length  takes  place.  Whether  it  be  from  "  the  stimulus 
of  the  blood  itself  "—from  that  of  the  "  retained  secre- 
iions  " — from  "accumulated  excitability  " — from  the  ''  vis 

*  Vide  Dr,  Armstrong's  query  j  Essay  on  Typhus,  p.  78, 
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jnedicafrix  nature  '' — or  from  all  combined,  "vve  need  not 
stop  to  enquire,  (because  fimd  causes  can  never  be  disco- 
vered, and  because  ^ve  are  rather  tracing  the  quo  than  the 
quomodo  in  fever)  but  so  it  is,  that  the  brain,  the  heart,  and 
the  arteries  reacquire  vigour — the  two  last  driving  the  blood 
to  the  surface,  with  great  increase  of  heat,  and  a  more  rapid 
circulation  of  the  vital  fluid,  all  of  which,  nevertheless,  does 
not  appear  to  come  into  motion,  till  the  sweating  stage.  For 
this  preternatural  heat  or  febrile  stricture  seems  to  have  the 
same  effect,  for  a  time,  as  the  previous  coldness  orcollapse^ 
in  preventing  perspiration  externally,  and  secretion  inter- 
nally ;  since  we  find  the  load  and  uneasiness  at  the  pre- 
cordia  and  epigastrium  continue  till  the  extreme  vessels  oa 
the  surface  relax,  and  a  sweat  breaks  out,  when  a  simuU 
ianeous  relaxation  in  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  liver,  lungs, 
&c.  allows  the  blood  to  pass  on  freely  to  the  heart,  and  the 
various  secretions  to  flow,  relieving^  the  infernal  congestions. 
This  last  effect,  so  much  accelerated  by  the  cold  affusion, 
in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Currie  and  Clutterbuck. 

As  the  headache  of  the  cold  stage,  from  Tenous  plethora, 
is  continued  in  the  hot,  from  Gr^erio/ distension  (witli  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  sensation,  as  noticed  by  FordyceJ 
so  the  nausea  and  sickness  at  stomach,  arising  apparently 
in  the  cold  fit  from  sympathy  with  the  brain  and  liver,  per- 
haps the  skin,  is  continued  in  the  hot,  from  the  same  causes 
(these  organs  being  still  affected  though  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent manner)  and  the  vomiting  is  often  brought  on  and  kept 
up,  by  the  sudden  augmentation  of  gastric,  biliary,  and  other 
secretions  of  a  depraved  quality,  which  are  poured  out  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  the  sweating  stage,  particularly^ 
in  h(^t  climates,  and  in  the  hot  seasons  of  temperate  climates. 
In  general,  however,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  subside^ 
pari  passu^  as  perspiration  and  secretion  commence,  with 
lelief  to  the  brain,  lungs,  liver,  &c. 

If,  as  some  suppose,  the  cold  be  the  cause  of  the  suc- 
ceeding hot  stage,  so  in  the  latter,  the  violence  of  the  reac- 
tion, or  rather  overaction  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  with 
the  morbidly  increased  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
must  predispose  to  a  repetition  of  the  fits,  from  the  subse*? 
quent  atony  produced  thereby.  If  there  be  sensorial  energy 
enough  to  enable  the  heart  and  arteries  to  clear  the  viscera 
and  brain  of  the  load  of  blood  with  which  they  were  op" 
pressedj  and  to  set  the  secreting  organs  in  action^  then  ai| 
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inlermission  takes  place ;  but  if  these  circumstances  be 
incomplete,  a  remission  only.  In  what  is  called  continued 
fever.  \t  appears  from  the  alTection  of  the  head,  the  load  oa 
the  precordia,  the  confined  pulse,  the  dry,  hot,  and  con- 
stricted skiiJ,  with  a  corresponding  diminished  biliary  se- 
cretion, and  costive  bowels,  that  the  constitution  is  called 
upon  for  almost  constant,  or  at  least  frequently  reiterated 
exertions  to  relieve  the  internal  congestions,  and  restore  the 
secretions  and  excretions,  marked  by  more  or  less  of  diur- 
nal  remission  and  evening  exacerbation,  till  it  either  be- 
comes habituated  to  the  original  cause,  and  restores  tEe 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability,  or  sinks,  une-? 
qual  to  the  task,  most  commonly  with  the  destruction 
(from  inflammation  or  sanguineous  determination)  of  an  or- 
gan essential  to  life.  Dissection  has  so  repeatedly  defected 
the  existence  ot  these  inflammations,  congestions,  and  effu-' 
sions,  in  ail  fevers  of  violence,  that  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  quote  any  passages  from  practical  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  it  may  be  remarked,  en  passant^  that  no  one 
organ,  not  even  the  brain,  is  so  invariably  the  seat  of  lesioa 
as  to  enable  us  to  build  any  theory  on  the  subject,  and 
hence  Dr.  Clutterbuck  has  over  shot  the  mark  by  conknin^ 
the  cause  of  fever  within  the  cranial  parietes. 

We  now  come  to  try  the  above  theory  by  a  direct  appli« 
cation  of  its  principles  to  practice^  the  grand  and  only  legi- 
timate criterion  of  its  truth.  If  Ave  can  shew  that  it  is 
consonant  with,  and  elucidates  the  operation  of  those  reme- 
dial raesaures  which  either  ancient  or  modern  experience  has 
employed  in  fever,  it  is  no  trifling  corroboration  of  its  solid 
foundation.  And,  even  if  it  points  to  the  most  successful 
plans  of  treatment  which  modern  investigation  has  devised^ 
it  must  be  allov/ed  to  be  a  useful,  though  perhaps  only  a 
visionary  theory. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  examine  the  whole 
farrago  of  remedies  which  ignorance,  superstition,  or  pre- 
judice had,  at  various  periods,  introduced  for  the  treat- 
ment of  fever ;  it  will  be  sufScient  to  notice  those  which 
Jiave  stood  the  test  of  time. 

1st. — YE'NJESECTlONo 

Bloodletting  is  as  ancient  as  the  wars  of  Troj',  and  the 
practice  of  Podalirius.  If  Hippocrates  neglected  it, 
Aroeteusj  Celsus,  and  Galen  made  ample  usq  of  this  import 
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tant  measure.  It  is  true,  that  even  in  our  own  times,  tlie 
dogmas  of  the  schools  had  nearly  proscribed  for  a  while, 
wliat  nature  and  observation  had  pointed  out  from  the  ear- 
Jiest  dawn  of  medicine  to  the  present  time,  in  every  climate 
from  the  banks  of  the  Scamander  io  the  vales  of  Otaheite. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  fever-flushed  cheek,  the  throb- 
bing temples,  and  aching  head,  must  indeed  have  vindicated 
the  propriety  of  bloodletting  in  ever}^  aera,  and  in  every 
mind  not  warped  by  the  bias  of  some  fashionable  doctrine. 

In  these  scrutinising  days  of  investigation  and  experi- 
ment, the  lancet  has  dispelled  the  mists  of  prejudice,  the 
phantoms  of  debility  and  putrescency,  with  the  delusions 
of  the  Brunonian  school ;  and  bleeding  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  paramount  remedy,  not  only  in  symptomatic^  but  iu 
all  the  more  violent  and  fatal  idiopathic  fevers. 

The  consonance  of  this  measure  with  the  principles  I 
have  laid  down,  is  so  evident  as  scarcely  to  need  comment. 
When  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  broken,  and  deter- 
minations  take  place  to  one  or  more  organs,  the  most  eflec- 
tual  means  of  restoring  the  balance,  and  of  relieving  those 
organs  or  parts  from  their  overplus  of  blood,  will  be  found 
either  in  local  or  general  abstraction  of  the  vital  fluid.  It 
is  not  from  there  being  less  than  usual  of  blood,  in  some 
parts,  but  from  there  being  too  much  in  others,  that  the 
danger  consists,  and  that  we  are  called  upon  to  reduce  the 
whole  mass  below  par.  Nature  herself  invariably  points 
out  this  indication,  and,  in  perhaps  a  majority  of  instances, 
fulfils  it  in  her  own  way.  Thus  we  find  that  every  paroxysm 
of  fever  is  terminated  by  some  evacuation  from  the  system, 
whether  by  perspiration,  urine,  increased  secretions,  or  some 
local  hemorrhage.  In  what  is  called  continued  fever,  the 
nocturnal  exacerbations  are  terminated  in  the  morning  by 
some  slight  modifications  of  the  foregoing  evacuations ;  and 
in  all  fevers  and  all  stages  of  fever,  nature  effects  depletion 
by  preventing  repletion;  and  hence  that  invariable  attendant 
on  fever  anorexia  is  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  salutary 
liieasiires  which  nature  can  put  in  force  to  finally  overcome 
the  disease;  though  she  is  too  frequenily  baffled  in  her 
attempts  by  the  officious  interference  of  the  cook,  the  nursCj 
or  perhaps  the  medical  prescriber. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  most  judicious 
manner  of  employing  this  remedy  in  fever ;  for  oh  this,  in 
a  great  measure,  depends  its  success ;  and  to  the  contrary, 
I  believe  may  be  attributed  not  only  its  failure  biu  'i% 
disgrace. 
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Iji  the  first  place,  the  time  for  bloodletting  in  feyer 
slioiild  be  an  object  of  great  attention.  It  should  not  only 
be  ea'^Iv  in  respect  to  the  accession  of  the  fever,  bat  the 
acme  of  the  paroxysm,  or  the  height  of  the  exacerbation 
should  be  selected  as  the  proper  periods,  for  Disking  the 
abstraction.  At  these  times  the  evacuation  will  prodace 
an  alleviation  of  symptoms,  and  often  a  solution  of  tlie 
paroxysm  or  exacerbation ;  whereas  if  taken  during  the 
remission  of  the  fever,  when  the  system  is,  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  collapse,  deliquium  animi  is  often  the  consequence, 
followed  by  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms  and  debility  that 
are  charged  on  the  measure^  when  they  ought  to  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  ill  judged  period  of  its  application. 

Tfie  manner  in  which  blood  is  drawn  ought  not  to  be 
neglested.  When  any  strong  determination  to  the  head^ 
or  other  organ  exists,  the  vascular  system  so  accommodates 
itself  to  the  loss  of  blood  from  a  thready  stream  that  little  or 
no  relief  is  obtained  for  the  suffering  viscus,  while  the 
general  strength  is  unnecessarily  reduced  by  the  quantum 
lost. 

Although  we  are  to  be  much  less  guided  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blood  drawn,  than  by  the  order  and  violence  of 
the  symptoms  ;  yet  as  a  certain  coat  or  crust  of  iibrine  very 
generally,  though  not  invariably,  covers  the  coagulum 
when  there  is  any  local  inflammation  going  on,  we  should 
attend  to  those  circumstances  in  the  abstraction  that  are 
favourable  \o  the  developeraent  of  this  criterion.  Thus  the 
stream  of  blood  should  be  free  and  of  a  good  size  ;  and  it 
should  be  received  into  the  centre,  not  impinged  against 
the  side  of,  a  narrow  and  rather  deep  bason,  with  a  polished 
internal  surface.  If  the  reverse  of  these  direclions  be  ob- 
served, as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  blood  will  not  exhibit 
any  inflammatory  buff,  though  inflammation  be  actually 
present  at  the  time.* 

As  in  fevers,  as  well  as  some  inflammations,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  general  plethora  of  the  vascular  system,  as  the 
broken  balance  of  the  circulation  that  is  to  be  corrected,  so 
local  abstractions  of  blood  fioni  the  vicinity  of  those  paris 
where  the  congestion  or  determination  exists,  are  often  of 
snore  importance  than  general  bloodletting. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  whether  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
patient  or  the  inattention  of  the  practitioner,  ih^  seat  of  the 

*  \\6,s.  the  inestimable  work  of  Dr.  Arraslroug  on  tophus.  Also  Dfo 
Dickson's  vvrhin^s  on  tropical  fever. 
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determinations  in  fever  is  rarely  ascertained  and  relieved 
hy  topical  bleedings.  Tiie  violent  headache,  indeed,  and 
arterial  pulsation  at  the  temples,  frequently  draw  the  prac- 
titioner's attention  to  that  part,  and  leeches  are  accordingly 
applied;  but  the  epigastric  region,  ^here  there  is  always 
more  or  less  fulness,  and  to  which  the  vital  fluid  seems  in 
most  fevers  to  gravitate,  is  too  much  neglected.  Leeches 
or  scarilications  should  long  precede  the  necessity  for  blisters 
in  these  parts. 

In  the  fevers  of  this  country,  however,  where  violent  de- 
terminations to  particular  organs  are  comparatively  rare, 
general  bloodletting  is  of  much  less  consequence,  than  in 
those  warmer  latitudes  where  the  violence  of  the  disease  is 
exhalted  to  a  high  degree,  and  where  its  march  is  propor- 
tionably  rapid.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases, 
therefore,  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability 
may  be  restored  by  the  following  means,  viz. 

2d. — PURGATIVES. 

The  ancient  physicians  had  a  very  limited  range,  and  a 
Tery  rough  list  of  purgative  medicines.  They  made,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  use  of  diera.  Of  late  they  were  almost 
neglected  by  CuUen,  and  proscribed  by  Brown,  in  the  fe- 
vers of  this  country,  unaccompanied  with  topical  intlam- 
mation.  Dr.  Hamilton  and  the  greater  number  of  modern 
practitioners  employ  purgatives  freely,  without  fear  of  that 
iar  famed,  and  much  dreaded  debility.  The  principle  on 
which  these  act,  in  fever,  are  by  no  means  generally  under- 
stood ;  and  the  practice  itself  is  frequently  inefficient  from 
this  cause.  Even  Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to  attribute  most  of 
the  good  effects  of  purgatives  in  fever  to  the  removal  of  ir- 
ritating fsecal  remains.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  the  glys- 
ters  of  Cullen  would  have  answered  the  same  end,  which, 
Iiowever,  they  did  not.  The  removal  of  fsecal  accumula- 
tions, from  the  small  intestines  particularly,  gives  a  more 
free  descent  to  the  blood  through  the  abdominal  aorta  and 
its  branches,  and  thus  mechaincally  assists  in  the  restora- 
tion of  balance  ;  the  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  must  also  powerfully 
deplete  the  casliac  vascular  system  ;  but  a  very  salutary 
modus  operandi  of  purgatives  in  fever,  has,  I  believe, 
escaped  the  notice  of  pliysicians,  although  I  conceive  it  to 
be  au  important  one  ;  I  mean  the  change  from  torpor  of  the 
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Intestines  to  a  brisk  peristaltic  motion,  whereby  tlie  blood 
"wliicli  has  been  shewn  to  accumulate,  and  as  it  were  stag" 
nate,  in  the  portal  circle,  is  propelled  forward,  and  the 
biliary  secretion  increased.  Another  salutary  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sympathetic  inliuence  w'hich  the  internal 
surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  exerts  on  the  cutaneous 
surface  of  the  body ;  for  although  drastic  purging  will 
check  profuse  perspiration,  yet  where  torpor  pervades  both 
the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  body,  a  restoration 
of  the  functions  of  the  former  contributes  to  the  same  event 
in  the  latter ;  a  fact,  of  which  any  one  may  convince  him- 
self at  the  bed-side  of  sickness  by  an  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  consideration. 

When  therefore  the  peristaltic  motion,  the  gastric,  and 
intestinal  secretions  are  roused  by  purgatives,  the  head 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  circulation,  must  sufFei: 
sanguineous  congestion,  is  almost  immediately  relieved  by 
the  change  of  balance^  thereby  induced.  From  these 
considerations  it  will  not  appear  a  matter  of  indifference, 
what'purgative  medicine  we  use.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  some,  (for  instance  castor  oil)  do  little  more  than 
clear  the  intestinal  canal  of  what  already  exists  there ;  that 
others  (for  instance  the  neutral  salts,  jalap,  &c.)  produce 
copious  watery  secretions  into  the  alimentary  tube,  during 
their  operation  ; — and  that  others  still,  (for  instance  the 
submuriate  of  quicksilver)  besides  acting  as  a  commoji 
purgative,  increase  particular  secxetions,  as  of  the  bile,  and 
carry  them  off  whether  in  a  healthy  or  morbid  state. 

From  the  importance  of  the  hepatic  fi^nction  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  bad  effects  which  result  from  any 
derangement  or  obstruction  of  it  in  febrile  commotion,  it  is 
evident,  and  experience  proves  it,  that  into  the  combination 
of  purgative  medicines  in  fever,  those  of  a  cholagogue 
power  should  almost  always  enter.  Hence  it  has  been  found 
both  in  this  and  other  countries,  that  powdered  jalap  and 
submuriate  of  quicksilver  formed  a  composition  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purposes  abovementioued,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Rush,  Jackson,  Ilamiltoflj 
Armstrong,  Dickson,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Hence  also,  we  see  how  purging,  by  rousing  the  torpid 
circulation  and  excitability  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  deter- 
mining the  blood  through  the  various  branches  of  the  aorta 
-which  were  before  choaked  up,  and  tliereby  removing  the 
congestion  in  the  head^  restores  strength,  by  relieving  th© 
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sensorium,  instead  of  adding  to  the  pre-existent  debilitr, 
as  was  dl^^aded  by  the  Branonians  and  Cullenians,  and 
which  dread  still  fetters  tlie  hands  of  numerous  practitioners 
even  in  this  countr}.  The  operation  of  purgatives  then, 
is  perfectly  consonant  with,  and  elucidates  the  fundamental 
principle,  to  be  kept  in  view  in  fever — a  restoration  of  equi^ 
Ubrium  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitabilit?/,^ 

Sd. — COLD  AXD  TEPID  AFFUSION. 

The  operation  of  these  apparently  different  measures,  in 
mitigating  or  even  arresting  fever,  is  in  perfect  consonance 
with  the  principle  laid  down. 

Leaving  out  the  effect  of  sensation  on  the  nervous  system , 
during  the  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the  febrile  surface  of  a 
patient,  it  is  evident  that  the  violence  of  reaction  (at  which 
time  alone  it  ought  to  be  applied)  is  mitigated  by  the  cold, 
while  the  febrile  irritation  of  a  strictured  suriace  is  taken  off. 

That  these  objects  tend  to  a  restoration  of  balance  in  the 
circulation  and  excitability,  need  not  be  insisted  on  ;  the 
other  effect  of  cold  affusion,  namely,  a  subsequent  perspira*- 
tion,  will  also  be  found  to  have  a  similar  tendency. 

The  effect  of  tepid  affusion  during  reaction,  or  the  hot 
stage  of  fever,  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  cold, 
only  less  forcible  in  degree ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  tepid  bath  is,  or  ought  to  be  of  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  surface  of  the  body,  when  applied  in  the 
hot  stages  of  fever,  and  consequently  acts  in  reality  as  a 
cold  bath,  only  in  a  much  more  gentle  manner. 

When  it  is  applied  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  its  opera- 
tion in  drawing  the  blood  to  the  periphery,  and  thus  re- 
storing the  balance  of  the  circulation^  is  direct  and  obvious ; 
while  in  restoring  sensibility  to  the  torpid  skin,  the  balance 
of  excitability  is,  of  course,  equipoised.  The  action  o'f  cool 
air  in  fevers  is  easily  explicable  on  the  same  principles, 

4th.— EMETICS. 

The  gastric  irritability  which  accompanies  most  feverg 
might  have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  nature  aimed  at  relief 
by  unloading  the  stomach,  and  hence  the  early  use  of  eme° 
tics.  They  are  now  much  less  frequently  employed ;  though 

*  Vide  Dr.  Dickson's  admirable  papers  in  various  numbers  of  the  Edifi» 
feurgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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it  is  certain  that  they  produce  other  salutary  cftec(s  beyond 
the  mere  evacuation  of  the  stomach.  They  determine  to 
the  surface,  in  common  with  diaphoretics,  and  produce 
a  relaxation  there,  which  generally  ends  in  perspiration. 
Their  utility  therefore,  in  certain  states  and  kinds  of  fever, 
is  unquestionable,  and  consonant  too  with  the  principle 
■which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  ;  but  their  violence, 
in  certain  fevers  and  climates  where  unusual  irritability  of 
stomach  too  often  prevails,  has  brought  them  much  into 
disuse,  even  in  opposite  circumstances.  The  debility  also 
which  they  induce  gave  the  Brunonians  a  dislike  to  their 
employment. 

5th. — BIAPHORETICS. 

These  have  a  close  affinity  to  the  last-mentioned  reme- 
dies, but  are  of  milder  operation.  In  all  fevers  of  a  marked 
periodical  type,  there  is  such  an  evident  remission,  or  solu- 
tion of  the  paroxysm  in  the  sweating  stage,  that  physicians 
must  have  very  early  endeavoured  to  imitate  this  salutary 
process  of  nature  by  artificial  means.  This,  however,  has 
often  led  to  disastrous  results  ;  for  observing  that  heated 
rooms,  multiplicity  of  clothing,  warm  liquors,  &c.  induced 
perspiration  in  health,  the  same  means  were  resorted  to  in 
disease,  and  too  often  with  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences. They  knew  not  till  lately,  that  the  strictured 
surface  of  a  febrile  patient  will  seldom  relax  into  a  perspi- 
rable state,  till  its  temperature  is  reduced  below  the  fever 
heat,  and  consequently  when  they  failed  in  their  object^ 
fhey  did  much  mischief,  and  when  they  succeeded  in 
forcing  out  a  perspiration,  the  temporary  relief  obtained, 
by  no  means  counterbalanced  the  previous  increase  of  fe* 
brile  excitement. 

Now  that  the  principles  which  govern  the  perspiratory 
process  are  better  understood,  the  long  and  endless  farrago 
of  sweating  medicines  is  reduced  to  a  few  neutral  salts,  as 
the  citrate  of  potash,  or  acetate  of  ammonia,  accompanied 
occasionally  with  small  doses  of  antimony.  These,  with 
coo/ diluent  drinks,  are  the  only  safe  or  salutary  diaphore- 
tics in  fever ;  and  probably  act  on  the  surface  from  its 
sympathy  with  the  stomach. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  operation  of  this  class  of 
remedies  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  principles  I 
Jiave  endeavoured  to  maintain » 
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6lh.— TONICS  AND  STIMULANTS,  INCLUDING  BARK, 
WINEj  OPIUAI5  &C. 

It  may  seem  a  little  strange,  tliat  the  most  diametrically 
opposite  plans  have  succeeded  in  fever,  and  been  lauded 
to  the  skies  by  their  supporters  as  infallible.  Hence  many 
have  supposed  that  were  fevers  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
nature,  as  many  -svould  recover  as  under  the  most  skilful 
treatment. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  it  is  not  equally 
correct  that  nearly  the  same  proportion  recover  under  all 
Mnds  of  treatment.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  under 
judicious  modern  measures,  not  only  a  greater  proportion 
jecover  from  the  graver  types  of  fever,  but  a  vast  immber 
of  fevers  are  prevented  from  assuming  the  more  dangerous 
forms. 

Neither  need  it  be  vrondercd  at,  that  botli  stimulants  and 
sedatives  should  occasionally  prove  useful  in  fever.  \Vc 
liave  shewn  that  when  the  excitability  and  vascular  action 
are  too  great  in  one  part  of  the  system,  they  are  deficient 
in  others ;  hence  the  diifusive  stimuli  have  the  effect  of 
rousing  the  torpid  parts  into  action,  but  too  often  at  the  ex-» 
pense  of  the  over-excited  organs ;  and  this  has  been  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Brunonian  practice.  Tonics 
and  stimulants  were  also  frequently  necessary  in  the  ulti- 
mate stages  of  fever,  where  early  evacuations  were  not  pre- 
mised ;  because  the  system  was  exhausted  by  its  own 
efforts,  or  by  injudicious  remedies^  and  nature  required  a 
stimulus  at  the  close  of  the  disease.  But  now  it  is  found, 
after  fatal  experience,  that  by  lessening  reaction  at  the 
beginning,  we  preserve  the  powers  of  the  constitution  for 
ulterior  efforts,  and  thereby  obviate  the  necessity  of  stimu^- 
lation  at  almost  any  period  of  fever.* 

To  shew  how  dangerous  it  was  to  draw  conclusions  re- 
specting debility  from  the  salutary  operation  of  stimulants 
in  fever,  the  following  example  may  suffice.  From  de- 
jranged  balance  of  excitability  the  heart  and  arteries  become 
incapable  of  performing  their  office  in  a  proper  manner.— 
If  their  excitability  be  too  great,  they  drive  the  blood  with 
an  impetus  to  the  brain  that  may  cause  delirium  :  if  their 
excitability  be  defective,  the  heart  is  incapable  of  unloading 

*  Vide  Dr.  Armstrong's  work  on  t3phus,  where  the  gubject  rs  handlfcsj 

Vlith  infinite  skille 
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tlie  venous  system,  and  distension  of  tlie  veins  and  sinuses 
of  the  head  produce  the  same  eiFect.  Now,  wine,  if  given 
judiciously^  and  to  a  certain  extent,  in  tlie  latter  case,  will 
impart  s'lch  vigour  to  i\\Q  heart  as  will  enable  it  to  unload 
the  venous  system  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  remove  the 
delirium,  without  giving  too  much  impetus  to  the  arterial 
system  ;  but  if  the  same  medicine  be  exhibited  in  the  for- 
mer case,  it  will  evidently  increase  the  symptom  it  was  in- 
tended to  relieve  !  In  other  words,  some  parts  of  the  system 
being  in  a  state  of  torpor^  and  others  in  a  state  of  irrita* 
hilitj/^  if  stimulants  be  applied  to  the  former^  they  mai/  do 
good,  but  if  to  the  latter^  they  must  do  harm.  Hence  the 
value  and  the  necessity  of  discrimination  in  the  practi- 
tioner ;  and  the  fatal  effects  of  a  routine  practice. 

In  some  of  the  more  protracted  fevers  of  this  climate, 
assuming  the  typhoid  and  nervous  type,  the  proper  time 
for  exhibiting  the  stimulating  class  of  remedies  requires  the 
clearest  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  and  it  is  at  these 
critical  and  decisive  moments,  that  real  ability  unfolds  its 
acuteness  of  discrimination,  and  snatches  the  patient  from, 
the  jaws  of  death  ;  while  the  blundering  routinist  uncoU'^ 
sciously  signs  his  quietus  \ 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  minor  or  subordinate  remedies, 
as  blisters,  sinapisms,  &c.  as  their  operation  is  evidently  to 
restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability  by 
soliciting  artificial  determinations  to  superficial  parts,  with 
the  view  of  relieving  internal  congestions  or  inflammations. 

For  the  rationale  of  mercury  in  equalizing  the  circula- 
tion, and  thus  proving  one  of  the  most  powerful  febrifuges 
which  we  possess,  1  refer  again  to  the  inestimable  work  of 
Dr.  Armstrong  on  typhus  ;  and  to  my  own  Essay  on  TrQ« 
pical  CiimateS;pa^w^, 
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HYGEIA;  OR  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  HEALTH, 
AND  PROLONGATION  OF  LIFE. 


Presfat  argcnto,  superatque  fulvuin 
Sauilas  aurum. 


In  all  ages,  life  has  been  considered  so  invaluable  a  gift, 
that  philosophers  and  physicians  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover the  means  of  prolonging  its  range.  The  attempts  to  ef- 
fect this  by  arcana  and  nostrums,  beyond  the  ordinary  boun- 
dary which  nature  allots  to  the  human  race,  having  failed, 
it  was  found  that  health  was  the  grand  secret  for  attaining 
old  age,  and  hence,  its  preservation  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting studies  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  directed. 

The  power  of  health,  however  in  protracting  the  period 
of  our  existence,  is  of  infinitely  less  importance,  than  the 
influence  which  it  exerts  over  our  temporal  happiness  as  a 
safeguard  against  pain.  Religion  and  even  philosophy 
may  give  us  patience  to  bear  sickness  without  repining ; 
but  they  cannot  deprive  the  tortured  nerve  of  sensibility, 
nor  can  they  prevent  the  ruin  which  our  families  ot  friends 
may  sustain  from  our  loss. 

As  primitive  simpliciti/,  temperance^  and  obedience  to 
the  rules  of  nature^  were  evidently  accompanied  by  a 
greater  immunity  from  disease,  and  premature  death,  tha^j 
is  observable  in  the  progressive  stages  of  civilisation,  phi- 
losophers and  physicians  have  never  ceased  to  hold  these 
forth  as  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  evade  ihe  long 
irain  of  morbid  afflictions  which  a  wide  deviation  from  the 
path  of  nature  had,  in  subsequent  ages,  produced.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  time  and  circumstances  have  eil  ected  so  com- 
plete a  revolution  in  the  manners  and  affairs  of  man,  that 
we  may,  with  equal  prospect  of  success,  attempt  to  arrest 
the  tides  of  the  ocean,  as  turn  him  from  the  habits  in  which 
he  is  now  naturalised  ;  or  emancipate  him  from  various 
morbific  causes,  which  necessarily  flow  from  the  state  of 
society  in  which  he  exists. 

Will  any  human  eloquence  persuade  the  London  alder- 
man to  change  his  turtle  soup  for  the  ascetic  diet  of  the 
licrmit^  however  necessary  it  may  be  for  the  prolongation 
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of  liis  life  ?  Can  any  human  power  transfer  tlie  bloom  of 
liealtli  from  the  cheek  of  the  shepherd  to  that  of  the  citizen, 
mechanic,  or  artizan,  without  reversing  modes  of  life  which 
it  required  ages  to  establish  ? 

It  is  true,  that  a  few  individuals  have  the  power,  and  a 
very  few  the  resolution,  to  put  in  force  the  various  prevent 
tive  checks  of  disease,  and  thus  attain  a  green  old  age  ;  but 
the  great  mass  of  society  must  be  contented  to  make  the 
best  compromise  they  can,  with  those  evils  which  surround 
them  :— in  short,  they  must  rather  attempt  to  mitigate  those 
ills  they  cannot  shuuj  than  hope  entirely  to  prevent  their 
occurrence. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  to  point  out  the  means  of  cowt-' 
ieracting  the  effects  of  vicious  propensities  or  indulgences, 
is  little  less  than  indirectly  encouraging  them  ;  and  that  we 
should  only  pourtray  the  causes,  and  thus  afford  a  warning 
against  the  consequences,  leaving  men  to  suffer  for  their 
tresspasses  against  the  laws  of  nature  or  morality.  But  it 
is  probably  most  prudent  to  take  the  world  as  we  find  it : — to 
leave  to  the  divine,  the  province  of  exhortation  against  vice 
or  intemperance,  and  to  the  Almighty  alone,  the  power  of 
punishing  them.  In  fine,  I  should  conceive,  that  the  physi- 
cian has  nothing  to  do  with  what  may  be  termed  the  mora^ 
lity  oi diseases  ;  but  that  it  is  equally  his  duty  to  counteract 
those  which  are  culpably  induced,  as  to  dilineate  their 
causes.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  Hygeian  Essays  are 
particularly  deficient,  and  consequently  ineffective  \\\  their 
application. 

^y  tracing  several  diseases  to  their  causes  in  the  first  part 
of  this  Essay,  a  repetition  of  such  sources  of  ill  health  is 
here  unnecessarj^,  though  from  the  very  nature  of  the  sub» 
ject,  some  little  tautology  will  be  unavoidable.  I  shall 
class  my  remarks  under  the  following  distinct  Iieads^  viz, 

I .  The  air  we  breathe. 

^.  The  food  we  eat. 

3.  The  fluids  we  drink. 

4.  The  exercise  we  use. 

5.  The  clothing  we  wear* 

6.  Ablution. 

7.  The  passions. 

8.  Sleep. 

9.  Medicines. 
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The  two  great  causes  of  disease  under  this  head,  hav^ 
already  been  amply  considered,  when  delineating  the  effects 
of  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  and  atmospherical  impreg- 
nations. It  is  probable  that  three-fourths  of  the  disorders 
io  which  the  human  constitution  is  liable,  in  this  climate, 
originate  in,  or  are,  at  least,  considerably  influenced  by, 
aerial  transitions  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  too  much  on 
our  guard  against  this  source  of  danger.  Our  principal 
defences  against  these  atmospherical  changes,  so  rapid  and 
destructive  in  Great  Britain,  will  be  pointed  out  in  subse- 
quent articles,  particularly  in  clothing  and  bathing.  A 
few  observations,  however,  on  other  points  connected  with 
air,  may  be  necessary  here. 

If  the  natural  state  of  our  atmosphere  be  variable,  and  if 
certain  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  even  animal 
life  itself  must  necessarily  tend  to  vitiate  the  composition  of 
the  air,  our  own  folly,  or  the  imperious  customs  of  civilised 
life,  give  tenfold  force  to  these  unavoidable  enemies  of  our 
health.  It  is  not  on  the  husbandman,  the  soldier,  or  the 
sailor,  who  are  so  much  exposed  to  the  conflicting  elements, 
that  their  malignant  influence  principally  falls.  It  is  on  the 
delicate  female,  the  pale  mechanic,  and  the  sedtntary  artist, 
•who  add  artificial  to  natural  extremes — fly  from  one  to  the 
other — writhe  under  the  effects  of  this  imprudence— and 
then  rail  against  the  climate  as  the  cause  of  all  their  mise- 
ries ! 

In  the  crowded  ball  room,  heated  to  a  tropical  tempera- 
ture, the  sensitive  Belle  and  effeminate  Beau  carry  exer- 
cise to  the  extreme  of  exhaustion,  and,  in  this  state,  rush 
fearlessly  forth  under  the  gloomy  skies  of  a  hyperborean 
night !  The  ghastly  train  of  consumptions  which  annually 
follow  this  imprudent  conduct,  have  no  premonitory  effect 
in  preventing  a  repetition  of  it.  Youth  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be" prodigal  of  life  ;  and  while  the  sick-bed  and 
tomb  lie  masked  under  the  seductive  features  of  the  theatre, 
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riie  bait  room,  an-l  ihe  dra^yiIlg  room,  thej  l^ill  continue 
to  be  thickly  tenanted  by  premature  decay  and  self- 
destroyed  beauty. 

Against  the  eifects  of  these  nocturnal  exposures,  -which 
society  til)/// ?20^  avoid,  the  medical  pliilosoplier  can  only 
jnopose  such  checks  as  a  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy 
suggests. 

There  are  five  circumstances  to  be  attended  to  when 
TV'e  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  night  air.  Yiz. — 
J  St.  The  condition  of  tiie  body  before  going  out  of  doors. 
2nd.  The  defence  of  the  body's  surface,  while  exposed. — ^ 
ord.  The  defence  of  the  lungs.  4th.  The  exercise  on  the 
way,     3th.  The  conduct  to  be  observed  on  getting  home. 

1st.  The  condition  of  the  body  ought  to  be  as  warm  as 
possible,  short  of  perspiration.  Many  lives  are  annually 
lost  by  the  ill-judged  caution  of  lingering  about  the  halls 
^nd  doors  of  heated  apartmenis,  till  the  body  is  cool,  before 
venturing  into  the  air.  In  tliis  state,  it  is  lyighly  susceptible 
of  the  baleful  influence  of  the  night.  It  would  be  better  to 
issue  forth,  even  with  some  perspiration  on  the  surface^ 
than  wait  tilt  the  system  is  chilled.  The  greater  degree  of 
animal  heat  in  which  we  are,  on  going  first  into  the 
iiight  air,  the  less  injury  will  we  sustain  from  it. 

2nd.  As  this  injury  is  received  through  the  medium  of 
the  skin  and  tiie  lungs,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  safeguard 
of  the  former  is  warm  clothing,  constructed  of  materials 
that  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  as  woollen,  cotton,  &:c. 

."rd.  The  defence  of  the  lungs  themselves  has  been  hitherto 
strangely  overlooked  ;  though  it  requires  but  a  moment^g 
Reflection  to  be  convinced  of  the  vast  importance  of  this 
Consideration.  In  the  space  of  one  minute  the  delicate 
structure  of  the  lungs  is  exposed  to  an  atmospherical  tran- 
sition of  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  degrees — from  the  over 
heated  theatre  to  the  freezing  midnight  blast!  Is  it  not 
strange,  that  we  should  have  been  so  very  solicitous  about 
ilea  ping  fold  over  fold  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  while 
■we  never  dreamt  of  the  extended  surface  of  the  lungs  which: 
we  left  completely  exposed  ?  Is  it  not  still  more  strange 
that  this  should  have  been  forgotten,  when  daily  observation 
shewed  that  tlie  lungs  were  the  organs  which^^iine  times 
out  often,  suffered  by  these  exposures  ? 

It  caimot  therefore  be  too  strongly  enforced,  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  the  organs  of  respiration  from  the  direct 
influence  of  the  night  air^  by  such  mufflings  about  the  fHce| 

^  Q  '         - 
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as  may  not  only  defaio  a  portion  of  the  air  expired  from 
the  lungs  each  time,  but  communicate  a  degree  of  warmth 
to  each  inhalation  of  atmospheric  air.  A  large  net,  for  ex- 
ample, such  as  is  vulgarly  called  a  comforter,  folded  loosely 
round  the  face,  will  receive  a  portion  of  caloric  or  heat 
from  the  breath  at  each  expiration,  which  portion  will  be 
communicated  to  the  current  of  air  rushing  into  the  lungs, 
^t  each  inspiration  ;  and  thus  a  frigid  nocturnal  atmosphere 
is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  obviated. 

4th.  As  we  proceed  into  the  night  air,  while  the  body  is 
warm,  so  we  should,  by  a  brisk  pace,  endeavour  to  keep  up 
that  degree  of  animal  heat  with  which  we  sat  out,  and  that 
determination  to  the  surface,  which  is  so  effectual  in  pre- 
venting affections  of  any  internal  organ. 

Lastly.  As  the  sudden  transition  from  a  heated  apart- 
raent  to  a  frigid  atmosphere  must,  in  some  degree,  produce 
a  determination  to  the  centre,  and  more  or  less  check  the 
perspiratory  process,  some  w  arm  and  moderately  stimulating 
liquid  should  always  be  taken  before  going  to  bed,  in  order 
that  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation  may  be  restored. 

I  have  dw  elt  longer  on  this  subject,  because  it  is,  in  reality, 
of  more  importance  than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  and  be- 
cause we  are  so  familiarised  to  it  by  frequency,  as  to  pass 
it  almost  unnoticed. 

Atmospherical  transiiions  being  guarded  against,  other 
peculiarities  of  the  air  unfavourable  to  health,  will  be  easily 
avoided,  with  the  exception  of  easterly  winds,  which,  in 
this  island,  e^^xi  so  very  pow  erful  an  influence  on  the  human 
frame,  both  mental  and  corporeal.  There  certainly  is 
something  in  an  easterly  wind,  independent  of  its  tempera- 
ture, which  is  inimical  to  the  free  and  regular  performance 
of  the  animal  functions,  and  particularly  the  functions  of 
the  skin ;  for  invalids  will  feel  its  effects  in  rooms,  where 
the  temperature  is  regulated  by  a  thermometer,  nearly  as 
much  as  though  they  were  in  the  open  air. 

This  observation  is  as  old,  if  not  older  than  Leranius, 
■who,  after  condemning  the  South  and  East  winds,  and 
praising  the  North  and  West,  \lih.  1.  Hist,  lib,  1.  Cap.  41.] 
says — ^^  In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air,  men  are  tetrick,  sad, 
^'  and  peevish  (aura  densa  ac  caliginosa  tetrici  homines  ex* 
^^  istunt  et  subtristes,  &c.)  and  if  the  western  wmds  blow, 
*'  and  that  there  be  a  calm,  or  a  fair  sunshine  day,  there  is  a 
<'  kind  of  alacrity  in  men's  minds  j  it  cheers  up  men  and 
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^^  beasts:  but  if  it  be  turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy 
'•  weather,  men  are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  an- 
^' gry,  waspish,  dull,  and  melancholy." — Vide  Biirton^s 
Anatomy  of  Mtlancholy ^  part  1,  sect.  2. 

Yirgil  seems  to  have  had  ideas  of  this  kind  in  his  mind^ 
when  he  wrote  the  following  passage. 

Verurrs,  ubi  tempeslas,  et  cceli  mojjills  humor, 
Multavere  vi.:es,  et  Jupiter  hiiniidus  Austria..., 
Vertuntiir  species  animoruai,  et  pectora  aiotus 
Concipiunt  alios. 

However  well  cleared  and  cultivated  a  country  may  be, 
y^i  the  current  of  air  passing  over  a  large  tract  of  land,  is 
never  so  pure,  or  at  least  so  healthy,  as  that  which  passes 
over  the  ocean.  Deleterious  impregnations,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  must  unavoidably  mingle  with  a  land  wind'; 
and  when  we  examine  the  medical  topography  of  those 
parts  of  the  continent  over  wJiich  the  easterly  winds  traverse^ 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  vegeto-animal,  and  other  ter^ 
restrial  effluvia  are  the  ingredients  which  give  origin  to  the 
phenomena  in  question. 

As  the  w  ind  alluded  to  acts  principally  by  confining  the 
ciiticular  secretions ^  in  t^^  first  instance,  we  can  only  obviate 
its  effects  by  such  means  as  tend  to  restore  them — these 
are  diluting  warm  drinks-^the  warm  bath — exercise— and 
clothing ;  of  which  in  their  place. 

Although  the  deterioration  of  the  general  atmosphere  by 
the  breathing  of  all  living  creatures,  is  not  of  a  moment's 
consideration ;  yei^  the  effect  of  human  respiration  on  those 
atmospheres  which  we  inhale  in  our  habitations,  and  parti- 
cularly in  crowded  apartments,  is  not  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. The  vitiated  condition  of  the  air,  in  this  way,  is 
at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  that  pallor  observable  on  the 
cheeks  of  people  subjected  to  its  influence.  The  means  of 
obviating  this  source  of  ill  health,  are  so  obvious  as  to 
require  no  comment :  but  I  may  here  remark,  that  many 
people  have  so  exaggerated  the  consequences  of  breathing 
respired  air,  that  in  the  anxiety  for  Tentilation^  they  have 
subjected  themselves  to  streams  and  currents  of  this  element, 
of  such  unequal  temperatures  as  induced  real  and  serious 
diseases^  when  they  strove  to  avoid  the  most  trifling,  if  not 
wholly  imaginary  ones. 

On  many  constitutions,  and  particularly  on  people  de= 
nominated  nervous^  certain  barometrical  changes  in  the 
citm.osphere  have  a  remarkable  effect.  Thus  when  the  glass 
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is  very  low,  the  wind  southerly,  and  a  storm  Imponclingy 
such  a  sense  of  sinking,  weakness,  tremor,  and  dejection  is 
often  felt  by  valetiidinariaos,  that  they  are  quite  miserable 
till  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  is  restored,  when  all 
their  morbid  feelings  vanish  *'  into  air — thin  air." 

By  the  superficial  observer,  and  often  by  medical  men 
themselves,  these  ailings  are  laughed  at  as  vapourish  or 
imaginary  ;  but  they  arc  real  physical  effects  resulting 
from  sudden  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  airy  medium 
that  surrounds  us  ;  and  require  rest,  with  some  cordial 
drink  and  generous  diet  for  their  relief  j  for  they  cannot 
foe  entirely  removed,  till  their  cause  ceases  to  operate. 

Still,  with  every  exertion  and  precaution,  we  cannot  al- 
"ways  counteract  the  insalutary  effects  of  atmospherical 
■vicissitudes^thermometrical — hygrometrical—  and  baro° 
metrical,  on  our  constitutions.  We  are  then  forced,  if  our 
circumstances  will  permit,  to  migrate  to  those  parts  of  our 
own  or  other  countries,  where  the  heavens  naturally  preserit 
greater  uniformity.  From  various  well  known  philosophi- 
cal causes— the  atmosphere  of  the  ocean  presents  a  superior 
degree  of  equilibrium,  in  these  respects,  than  that  of  the 
earth,  and  consequently  the  shores  of  countries  participate 
in  this  advantage. 

Of  our  own  island,  the  southern  coast,  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  superiority  in  point  of  temperature,  and  parti-^ 
culary  the  shores  of  Hants  and  Dorset;  as  being  equally 
removed  from  the  piercing  easterly  winds,  and  rain-fraught 
gales  from  the  western  ocean;  while  a  broad  expanse  of 
ocean  lies  in  front.  The  isle  of  wight  for  instance,  pre° 
sents  every  advantage  which  England  can  afford  to  ilie 
pulmonary  invalid,  or  to  any  one  labouring  under  chronip 
disease  of  an  internal  organ. 
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.*^  Ut  seniel  dicam,  una  gala  est  criiniixai 
Morboiuni  mater,  etiamsi  alias  est  genitor.'' 

FerncL  PatfioL  1 .  C.  2. 


Although  W8  agree  with  Celsus,  that  ^'  to  a  person  in 
iiealth  every  kind  of  food  is  wholesoniCj"  (sanis  omnia  sana) 
3^et,  when  we  consider  that  in  society,  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted, few  individuals  will  be  found  who  can  be  said  to  be 
in  perfect  health,  we  ought  to  hesitate  in  adopting  the  above 
as  a  general  rule. 

When  the  human  frame  is  anatomically  examined,  and 
particularly  the  masticating  and  digesting  organs,  Ave  shall 
be  constrained  to  admit  that  man  is  naturally  more  of  ar| 
herbivorous  than  a  carnivorous  animal ;  and  without  going 
so  far  as  to  adopt  the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  either  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  a  con- 
siderable predisposition  tcAvards  many  of  the  most  fatal 
diseases  with  which  we  are  afllicfed,  is  generated  by  the  use 
or  abuse  of  animal  food.  The  mischief,  however,  lies  infi- 
nitely more  in  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  our  diet. 
When  we  contemplate  each  varying  tribe  of  mankind,  from 
the  turtle-eating  Alderman  to  the  earth-devouring  Otto- 
maque,  and  see  him  subsist,  exclusively  or  collectedly,  on 
every  thing  which  air,  earth,  or  ocean  can  produce,  with, 
cceferis  paribus^  an  equal  degree  of  longevity ;  _  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  'tis  principally  by 
excess  that  we  convert  food  into  poison. 

Again,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  maladies,  how 
many  are  brought  on  by  deficiency  in  the  qinmtit?/  of 
food?  scarcely  one  !  While  on  the  other  liand,  there  is 
hardly  a  disease  that  is  not  ameliorated  by  diminishing  the 
usual  scale  of  our  sustenance.  Nature  herself,  in  most 
instances,  inculcates  this  important  lesson.  When  any  of 
the  numerous  tribe  of  acute  and  dangerous  diseases  ap-? 
proaches,  the  appetite  is  immediately  withdrawn  altogether ; 
and,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  chronic  ailments,  it  is  im- 
paired I     How  have  we  improved  this  Lint  of  nature  ?  By. 
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not  on]y  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  it,  but  by  acting  diametri- 
cal! j  opposite  to  the  salutary  monition.  No  sooner  does 
the  appetite  fail,  than  the  cook,  the  confectioner,  and  che- 
mist, are  up  in  arms  to  redress  this  grievous  ccdamiti/^  and 
caudles,  condiments,  and  tonics,  pave  the  way  for  bleeding, 
purging,  and  water-gruel ! 

The  first  pliysicians  by  debauch  were  made. 
Excess  begau  and  still  sustains  the  trade. 

In  medical  affairs  our  attention  is  too  often  directed  to 
effects  instead  of  causes.  Thus  dehiUty  being  a  natural 
consequence  of  almost  Q\it\y  derangement  in  the  structure 
or  function  of  the  living  machine,  the  object  of  the  patient, 
and  too  often  of  tlie  physician,  is  to  remove  this  si/miptom^ 
very  frequently  at  the  expense  of  aggravating  the  original 
cause,  to  the  removal  of  which,  the  debility  is  in  reality 
favourable.  Where  lesion  of  an  organ  suddenly  takes 
place  in  a  vigorous  state  of  the  system,  we  are  forced  to  in- 
duce debility  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  otherwise  the  dis- 
eased or2:an  will  be  in  the  srreatest  dano^er.  Thus  it  is,  that 
great  strength  and  vigour  of  constitution  are  not  only 
■unfavourable  to  recovery  from  disease,  but  constantly 
predispose  to  it.  Hovy  seldom  do  we  hear  of  valetudina- 
lians,  or  people  who  are  forced  on  a  lov/  regimen,  dying  in 
any  sudden  or  mysterious  way  ?  but  does  a  week  or  a  day 
pass  that  we  do  not  see  blazoned  forth  in  the  public  prints, 
or  circulated  in  private,  the  accounts  of  men  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  health,  with  scarcely  any  warning — gene- 
rally indeed  after  a  hearty  dinner — some  vigorous  exer- 
tion~=-or  a  convivial  supper?  From  what  then,  can  these 
accidents  arise,  but  from  too  much  blood  (the  natural 
consequence  of  too  much  food)  overpowering  some  organ 
essential  to  life,  by  bursting  its  natural  boundaries.  In  this 
way,  but  in  a  minor  degree,  it  gives  origin  to  a  great  pro- 
portion of  fevers,  and  the  immense  tribe  of  inflammatory 
complaints.  To  the  formation,  too,  of  that  proteian  host 
of  human  miseries — the  keuvous  diseases,  this  cause 
mainly  contributes,  by  deranging  \\i%  function  or  structure 
of  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  kept  in  perpetual  irrita- 
tion by  flatulence  and  the  presence  of  indigested  remains  of 
too  much  food. 

But  1  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  further,  nor  o^er  any 
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oilier  recommendation  of  abstinence  than  the  foregoing 
slight  sketch  of  the  dangers  of  repletion.^  Man  is  so  much 
the  slave  of  his  passions  and  appetites,  that  were  a  prophet 
to  rise  from  the  tomb,  and  v/arn  him  against  indulging  them, 
he  T/ould  not  be  listened  to ;  or  at  least  his  advice  would 
not  be  followed  !  The  only  thing  we  can  do,  therefore,  is, 
to  point  out,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  such  antidotes  to  the 
eifects  of  repletion  as  experience  can  suggest,  abandoning 
entirely  the  hope  of  weaning  mankind  from  those  habits  to 
which  they  are  bound  by  adamantine  chains.  In  the  last 
section  of  the  work  this  subject  will  again  be  taken  op,  and 
a  principal  antidote  to  the  evils  of  repletion  pointed  out. 
Vide  Medicine. 

I  shall  conclude  this  section  by  recommending  the  vale- 
tudinary, (for  no  other  will  listen  to  advice)  to  study  the 
time  of  taking  food.  Eearly  breakfast — dinner  as  near  the 
middle  of  the  day  as  fashion,  or  folly,  or  pride  will  per- 
mit— a  pretty  hearty  tea  or  coffee,  in  the  evening,  about 
six  o'clock,  and  no  supper,  will  be  found  the  most  salutary 
code  which  the  physician  can  lay  down.  People  of  weak 
digestion  are  told  *^'  to  eat  Utile  and  of  ten. ^"^  I  am  yery  far 
from  thinking  that  this  is  judicious  advice.  The  stomach, 
and  other  digestive  organs,  require  their  intervals  of  repose^, 
as  well  as  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  and  if.  regular  and  stated 
periods  are  appointed  for  taking  food,  the  appetite,  by  the 
force  of  habit  alone,  will  return  at  these  timesj  and  diges- 
tion will  follow.  But  if  the  stomach  is  kept  constantly 
nibblino'  at  iitte  tit  bits^  there  never  will  be  a  keen  relish 
for  food,  or  a  powerful  and  easy  assimilation.  This  advice 
is  as  old  as  th-^  days  of  platerus,  at  least,  and,  for  aught 
1  knovy,  much  older.  "  Assuescat  bis  in  die  cibos  sumere, 
Seria  semper  hora.''^ — Observat  lib.  1.  Crato  directs  his 
patients  to  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and  that  at  fixed  periods. 
He  advises  never  to  eat,  even  then,  unless  there  be  an  ap- 
petite. Hov/  many  diseases  might  be  prevented  if  this 
advice  were  follbv/ed  ! 

*  Temperance  is  compared  by  Cicero   to  a  bridle  of  gold,  and    he  thai 
can  use  it  right,  says  he,  *^  ego  nonsuraaiis  viribus  comparo^ 
deo  judlcio."     Orai,  ^ro  Marcello. 
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Saevientia  gutfura  saijaie  nou  possunt  fluvia  ei  maria/* 

yEncas  3i/lvius, 


I  sball  not  liere  attempt  to  prove  faat  wateH  is  the  sim- 
ple and  sahilar}'  beverage  designed  by  nature  for  the  ImraaQ 
race.  In  every  nation,  even  the  most  refined  and  modern, 
a  jj^reat  majority  appear,  by  tlieir  practice  at  least,  to  thhik 
that  water  is  only  fit  for  beasts — tlius  giving  the  lie  direct 
to  tlie  celebrated  Greek  prescription  in  the  pump-room  at 
Bath.  They  Iiave,  indeed,  with  no  small  ingenuity,  con- 
trived so  to  medicate  the  native  fountain,  that  they  are  al- 
^vays  either  outstripping  or  lagging  behind  the  placid 
streaiii  of  life  !     The  same  magic  bowl  which  this  moment 

*'  Can  pour  remotest  rapture  on  the  sight," 

tnd  raise  its  votaries  into  heroes  and  demi-gods,  will,  in  a  few 
Iiours^  sink  them  beneath  the  level  of  the  brute  creation  I 

Instant  her  circliiig  wand  the  goddess  v/aves, 
To  bogs  traiisforras  Iheni,  and  the  sty  receives  ;— 
No  more  is  tlie  human  face  divine. 

The  moralist,  the  divine,  and  the  pliilosopher,  have  lon<^ 
descanted  on  tliis  theme,  with  little  success!  Present  plea- 
sure is,  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  considered  a  certain 
good ;  while  future  sufferings  are  problematical  events,  and 
are  therefore  disregarded.  Nay,  where  we  know  that  a  to- 
morrow of  misery  must  necessarily  succeed  a  to-night  of 
debauch,  the  fear  of  pain  is  instantly  absorbed  in  the  pros- 
pect of  enjoyment,  and  we  voluntarily  incur  the  one  for  the 
other's  sake ! 

Of  what  use,  after  this,  would  it  be  to  waste  time  in  pour- 
traying  the  mental  and  corporeal  aihncnts  wdiicli  flow  from 
excess  in  inebriating  liquors  ?  Do  not  the  maniac,  the  drop- 
sical, the  liver-grown,  meet  our  eye  in  every  street?  Does 
not  the  groan  of  the  suicide  vibrate  on  every  ear?  Do  we 
not  see  former  affluence  clothed  in  the  rags  of  squalid  po- 
Terty;  in  every  hospital;  workhouse,  or  charity,  throughout 
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tlie  kingdom,  or  wandering,  in  forma  pauperis,  from  door 
to  door?  Do  we  not  see  every  tie  with  wliicli  Nature, 
Keligion,  or  affection  binds  us  in  social  harmony,  severed 
by  t]ie  intoxicating  bowl  ?  Have  these  and  a  thousand  other 
examples  any  operative  effect  in  checking  the  evil?  Little 
or  none!     "  Morbos  odimus  et  accersimus."  Card, 

Intoxication,  however,  is  not  our  subject.  No  one  will 
dispute  the  bad  effects  of  this  propensity.*  But  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  middling  and  higher  classes  of 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  lower,  commit  serious  depredations  on 
f  heir  constitutions  when  they  believe  themselves  to  be  sober 
citizens,  and  really  abhor  debauch. 

This  is  by  drinking  ale  or  other  malt  liquors  to  a  degree 
far  short  of  intoxication  indeed,  jet^  from  long  habit,  pro- 
ducing a  train  of  effects  that  embitter  the  ulterior  periods  of 
existence.  Corpulency,  obesity,  hebetude,  vertigo,  apo- 
plexy, and  other  affections  of  the  head,  are  known  to  result 
from  the  abundant  use  of  malt  liquors ;  but  it  is  not  generally 
suspected,  that  they  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  produce 
effusion  of  water  in  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  and  to  predis- 
pose to  those  numerous  organic  affections  of  the  heart  itself, 
which,  of  late  years,  have  forced  themselves  on  our  attention 
beyond  any  thing  known  in  former  periods. 

Malt  liquors  assuredly  give  a  greater  degree  of  fulness  to 
the  blood-vessels  than  any  other  species  of  drink,  while,  in 
common  with  the  latter,  they  paralyse  the  absorbent  system, 
and  render  torpid  many  of  the  salutary  secretions.  The 
heart  is  thus  called  upon  for  unusual  exertions,  which 
eventually  injure  its  functions  or  structure;  while  the  equi- 
librium between  exhalation  and  absorption  on  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  chest  is  deranged,  and  dropsical  effusions 
in  the  pericardium  or  bags  of  the  pleura  ensue. 

The  beer-bibber,  then,  has  probably  little  reason  to  exult 
over  the  dram-drinker.  If  he  escape  ascites,  he  runs  the 
risk  of  hydrothorax,  a  much  worse  disease!  If  he  have  an 
immunity  from  disorders  of  the  liver,  he  becomes  predis- 
posed to  derangements  of  the  heart !  If  he  experience  not 
emaciation  and  tremors,  he  too  often  becomes  overloaded 

*  There  are  a  few  indeed  who  are  very  careful  to  commemorate  the 
names  of  all  those  who  have  drunk  hard  and  yet  lived  fo  a  good  round  age  ; 
but  make  no  note  of  those  who  fall  early  victims  to  intemperance.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  sophism  of  Rabelais,  that  *'  Drunkenness  is  better  for  the 
body  than  physic,  because  there  be  more  old  drunkards  than  old  physicians,'* 
Rabelais  forgot  that  physicians  seldom  take  physic  I 

R 
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with  fat,  and  dies  apoplectic !  If  he  be  not  so  liable  to  ma- 
niacal paroxysms  of  fury,  from  the  fire  of  ardent  spirits,  his 
intellectual  faculties  become  sodden,  as  it  were,  and  stu» 
pidity  ensues ! 

Incidit  in  Scyilam  capiens  vitare  Charjbdem* 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  deleterious  as  is  the 
habit  of  excess  is  vinous,  spirituous,  or  malt  liquors,  after 
jnealsy  or  on  going  to  bed ;  jet^  there  are  some  hopes  of  re- 
formation, or,  at  the  worst,  of  prolonged  existence,  while 
the  morning  dram,  or  other  stimulating  beverage  is  avoided. 
When  the  abominable  precept  of  the  Salernian  school-^ 

Si  nocturna  tibi  noceat  potatio  vini 
Matutinci  horct  rebibas,  et  erit  medicina, 

is  once  adopted— farwell  all  hope,  to  health  a  long  adieu  I 
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EXERCISE. 


Physicians  and  philosophers,  in  every  age,  have  extolled 
exercise  as  the  grand  prophjiactic  in  guarding  against  the 
accession  of  ail  diseases.  That  man  was  designed  for  ex- 
ertion cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that  ranch  injury  is  every- 
day done  by  invalids,  and  those  confined  to  sedentary  oc* 
cupations,  attempting  to  strengthen  their  constitutions  by 
strenuous  exercise,  at  intervals,  I  am  well  convinced.  Vio« 
lent  exercise  did  great  liarra^  even  when  nations  were 
nearer  a  state  of  nature  than  they  now  are.  Galen,  in  his 
discourse  to  Thrasibulus,  inveighs  against  the  athletic 
practices  of  the  Gymnasium.  A  smart  walk  of  a  mile  is, 
to  a  valetudinarian,  what  a  furious  wrestle  would  be  to  aa 
athleta.  If  we  trace  those  dreadful  aneurismal  affections  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  we  shall  find  their  origins  in  violent 
exercise,  or  sudden  over-exertion,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten^ 
where  age  and  ossification  are  not  concerned.  In  the  long 
catalogue,  therefore,  of  nervous  diseases,  where  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  functional  or  organic  lesions,  indicated  by 
palpitations,  shortness  of  breath,  and  flushings  of  the  face- 
let  long  continued  or  strenuous  exercise  be  dreaded.  The 
passive  exercise  of  a  vessel  or  carriage,  is  safe  ;  but  quick 
walking  is  extremely  prejudicial.  Because  we  see  the  la- 
borious classes  of  society  robust,  having  been  inured  io 
labour  by  long  habit,  v/e  are  not  to  expect  that  we  can  ex- 
change debility  for  vigour,  by  imitating  their  manners,  in 
(he  middle,  or  latter  periods  of  life. 

It  is  with  exercise  indeed,  as  with  food  and  drink,  ^y 
long  habit  we  may  become  gluttons  and  drunkards,  appa-^ 
renliy  with  impunity ;  and  so,  by  early  and  long  continued 
habit,  we  may  become  capable  of  walking  a  thousand 
miles  in  as  many  successive  hours,  or  of  labouring  hard, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  But 
although  no  organ  or  part  gives  out  at  the  time,  we  are 
inevitably  laying  the  foundation  for  future  diseases  in  all 
three  instances.  If  habit  then  cannot  secure  us  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  inordinate  exercise^  how  can  v/e  expect 
to  escape  when  we  fly  to  it  or  indulge  in  it,  at  irregular 
periods  ?  I  shall  exemplify  this  reasoning  by  an  instruc- 
tive  lesson.     During  the  late  war,  it  was  observed  tha|; 
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in  its  earlier  periods,  fever,  fluxes,  and  scurvy  made  the 
greatest  havoc ;  while  in  its  middle  and  ulterior  periods, 
these  diseases  almost  disappeared,  and  pneumonia,  with  its 
too  frequent  consequences,   phthisis,   became  infinitely 
more  prevalent  and  fatal.*  The  facts  were  apparent  to  all ; 
but  the  causes  few  could  divine.     Some  of  our  chemical 
•wiseacres  attributed  the  pneumonic  diathesis  to  the  lime- 
juice  served  out;  but  this  hypothesis  need  not  detain  us,  for 
I  think  a  more  rational  explanation  can  be  offered.    As  the 
period  of  warfare  was  lengthened  out,  discipline  gradually 
became  more  perfect,  and,  at  length,  attained  its  acme. — 
Every  evolution  was  now  performed  with  a  rapidity  and 
precision  that  seemed  the  eiibct  almost  of  magic.     All  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  were  not  only  so  arranged  as  to  give 
human  power  its  greatest  force  and  facility  of  application, 
but  human  strength  was  put  to  its  ultimatum  of  exertion, 
and  every  muscular  fibre  of  the  frame  called  into  furious 
action,  during  each  manoeuvre  of  navigation  or  war.  Thus, 
in  exercising  great  guns,  the  heaviest  pieces  of  artillery 
*^vere  made  to  fly  out  and  in,  or  wheel  round  with  ahnost 
the  celerity  of  a  musket  in  the  hands  of  a  fugle-man.    The 
most  ponderous  anchors  were  torn  from  their  beds  with 
astonishing  velocity  ;  while  the  men  were  often  seen  lying 
about  the  decks,  breathless  and  exhausted,  after  such  ultra- 
human  exertions! 

But  reefing  and  furling  sails  were  still  worse.  Here,  as 
in  all  other  operations,  there  was  a  constant  struggle  against 
time.  The  instant  that  the  word  ''Aloft  "  was  given,  the 
men  flew  up  the  shrouds  with  such  agility,  that,  by  the 
time  they  were  on  the  yards,  the  respirations  were  nearer 
jQffy  than  fifteen  in  a  minute!  In  this  state  of  anhelation, 
they  bent  across  the  yards,  and  exerted  every  atom  of  mus- 
cular energy  in  dragging  up  the  sails,  and  securing  the 
reef-lines ;  while  the  thorax  was  strained  and  compressed 
against  the  unyielding  wood!  What  were  the  conse- 
quences ?  The  air-cells  were  frequently  torn  ;  blood 
cxtravasated ;  aud  the  origins  of  coughs  and  hfemoptoes 
continually  laid.  The  lungs  were  now  in  a  proper  state  for 
receiving  the  impression  of  aerial  vicissitudes ;  and  constant 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  to  rain,  and  every  inclemency  of 
the  season,  soon  evolved  the  long  black  catalogue  of  Pneu- 
monic and  Phthisical  maladies,  which  swept  off' our  men 

*  i  here  allude  principally  to  the  Cliaunel  aqd  North-sea  fleets. 
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in  vast  numbers,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  officers, 
who  could  not  conceive  the  cause  of  this  new  and  destruG.- 
tive  enemy. 

But  it  was  not  the  lungs  alone  that  suffered  here.  The 
central  organ  of  the  circulation  bore  a  part  of  the  onus,  and 
a  host  of  anomalous  and  otherwise  inexplicable  symptoms 
were  produced,  which  completely  puzzled  the  naval  medi- 
cal practitioner,  who  rarely  suspected  any  cardiac  lesion. 
These  last  affections  both  aggravated,  and  were  in  their 
turn  aggravated  by,  the  depressing  passions  engendered 
during  the  long  confinement  on  shipboard  and  separation 
from  friends  and  native  home.  Hence,  our  gallant  tars 
began  to  droop  both  in  body  and  mind,  in  the  last  years  of 
the  war,  when  the  stimulus  of  an  enemy  in  viev/  was  seldom 
applied. 

I  hope  this  digression,  if  it  be  one,  will  be  excused,  as 
it  may  serve  to  practically  illustrate  the  effects  of  inordinate 
exercise,  better  than  nianj^  pages  of  reasoning. 

In  fine,  moderate  and  slow  exercise  in  the  open  air  is 
extremely  salutary  ;  but  where  it  is  carried  to  the  length 
of  much  accelerating  the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  it  en- 
dangers derangement  of  the  hearty  lungs,  brain,  or  any- 
weakened  viscus. 

In  my  own  person,  I  had,  not  long  ago,  a  very  severe 
and  alarming  instance  of  the  bad  effects  of  too  great  mus- 
cular action,  occasioned  by  a  habit  of  walking  very  fast. 

After  a  day  and  a  night  of  unusual  fatigue,  and  rapid 
pedestrian  exercise,  1  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  inter- 
mission of  the  pulse,  at  irregular  periods.  During  each 
intermission,  I  felt  the  heart  give  a  kind  of  struggle,  as  it 
were,  and  strike  with  great  violence  against  the  ribs,  ac- 
companied by  a  peculiar  and  most  distressing  sensation  iti 
the  cardiac  region,  which  I  cannot  describe.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  heart  was  now  so  great,  that  walking  half  a 
dozen  yards,  or  going  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  brought  on  pal-» 
pitation,  and  such  a  rapid  and  irregular  motion  of  the  heart, 
that  the  pulse  could  hardly  be  counted,  and  at  these  times 
the  intermissions  would  be  as  often  as  every  second,  third, 
or  fourth  stroke. 

These  phenomena  alarmed  me  much  ;  and  the  more  I 
clwelt  upon  the  subject,  the  more  aggravated  became  the 
symptoms,  till  at  length  I  could  not  walk  at  all,  nor  could 
J  lie  on  either  side  in  bed,  without  great  uneasiness  ancj 
palpitation , 
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This  uncommon  debility  and  irritabilltj  of  the  heart 
continued,  with  little  abatement,  for  eight  weeks,  during 
■which  time,  I  used  horse  exercise,  and  kept,  when  at  honie, 
in  the  Iiorizontal  position.  At  length  the  heart  gradually  lost 
its  morbid  irritability  ;  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
weeks,  1  could  walk  nearly  as  well  as  ever.  But  occasional 
intermissions  of  the  pulse  took  place,  for  some  time,  especi- 
ally when  flatulence  prevailed  in  the  stomach  or  colon  ;  or 
ivhen  anxiety  of  mind  was  present.  Many  other  curious 
and  interesting  phenomena  attended  this  complaint,  the 
particulars  of  which  I  shall  probably  lay  before  the  medi- 
cal reader,  at  a  future  period. 

Now,  if  the  mere  exertion  of  inordinate  walking  could 
induce  such  derangement  of  action  in  the  circulating  or- 
gan, what  must  be  the  consequence  of  violent,  interrupted, 
and  straining  exercisCj  on  the  heart,  and  vascular  system  in 
general  ? 

There  is  not  a  year  that  crichet  7naiches  do  not  lay  tlie 
foundation  for  aneurisms,  and  diseases  of  the  heart.  It  is  on 
this  principle,  also,  that  /lard  labour  is  said  by  the  vulgar, 
and  most  truly  too,  '^  to  wear  a  person  out."  Blacksmiths, 
Porters,  and  all  those  who  are  subjected  to  inordinate  mus- 
cular exertion,  or  are  in  the  habit  of  lifting  heavy  burthens, 
are  particularly  liable  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
that  shorten  their  lives.  Even  that  noble  animal,  the  horse, 
is  very  subject  to  cardiac  disease,  in  corisequence  of  his 
spirited  muscular  exertions  in  the  chase,  in  dravviiig  heavy 
loads,  and  in  racing. 

As  for  ruptures  and  other  subordinate  consequences  of 
violent  exercise,  straining,  &c.  thv?y  are  too  familiar  to  re- 
quire animadversion  here  ;  but  I  trust  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  excite  the  attention  both  of  patient  and  prac« 
titioner  to  ihis  importarit  subject. 
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CLOTHING. 

If  the  ancient  Romans  knew  not  the  luxury  of  a  linen 
shirt,  and  were  not  overniee  in  frequently  chancring  their 
greasy  flannels,  yet  their  dress  was  probably  rQUch  more 
conducive  to  health  than  ours.  It  were  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  siik  was  now  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  as  for- 
merly ;  for  scrofula  and  phthisis  would  assuredly  be  then 
checked  in  their  ravages «  The  necessity  of  defending  the 
body  from  sudden  atmospherical  transitions  has  been  so 
frequently  enforced  in  various  parts  of  this  Essayj  that  the 
present  section  has  been  greatly  anticipated. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  from  lightness  of  dress  that 
we  suffer,  as  from  inequality/  of  clothing.  Y/ lien  the  Indian 
was  asked  how  he  could  bear  to  go  naked  beneath  the  ri- 
gorous skies  of  Canada,  he  replied  that  he  was  "  all  face  ;" 
and  although  I  am  not  quite  so  great  an  admirer  of  nature 
as  to  think  we  ought  to  imitate  the  original  pair  of  Eden  ; 
yet  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  we  accustom  ourselves,  upon 
the  whole,  to  a  superabundance  of  clothes  ;  and  that  were 
we  to  wear  a  lighter  dress  in  winter  and  a  heavier  one 
in  summer,  that  is,  a  more  imiform  sTjstem  of  garme7it 
throughout  the  year^  we  would  lose,  in  a  great  degree,  that 
keen  susceptibility  to  aerial  impressions,  for  which  we  are 
remarkable,  and  which  occasions  such  a  waste  of  life  in  this 
country.  The  same  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  the 
diurnal  changes  of  dress;  for  here,  indeed,  is  the  great 
source  of  evil.  Among  the  fair  sex,  in  particular,  and  also 
among  the  fashionable  and  effeminate  of  the  other  sex,  we 
observe  a  warmer  dress  worn  in  the  morning  and  mid-day, 
when  exercise  is  taken,  and  when  the  sun  is  above  the  ho- 
rizon, than  in  the  evenings,  when  the  frame  is  languid, 
and  the  air  damp  and  cold.  If  to  this  Y»e  add  the  rapid 
transitions  from  heated  and  crowded  assemblies  of  all  kinds, 
to  the  midnight  skies,  often  amid  rain  or  snow,  we  shall 
have  abundant  cause  for  the  havoc  which  pulmonic  com- 
plaints occasion  among  the  upper  classes  of  society.  These 
dangers,  into  which  the  affluent  voluntarily  run,  bring  them 
on  a  par  with  the  indigent,  who  are  exposed  to  others  from 
necessity. 
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The  laws  of  dress  then  being  so  completely  under  the 
empire  of  fashion,  I  shall  not  waste  time  in  useless  ad- 
monitions on  the  dangers  and  extravagances  into  which  the 
votaries  of  this  tyrant  are  led.  I  would  only  recommend 
that  linen  be  preferred  to  silk,  cotton  to  both,  and  woollen  to 
all.  That  a  lighter,  bid  more  uniform  species  of  clothing  be 
early  introduced  and  steadily  persevered  in,  by  which  a 
hahit  of  bearing  with  impunity  the  transitions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere will  be  gradually  and  cautiously  acquired.  The 
invalid,  however,  who  has  any  weak  organ,  will  pause  ere 
lie  attempts  to  attain  this  hardihood  of  constitution,  which 
should  have  been  slowly  acquired  from  early  youth  ;  jet 
even  here,  much  may  be  done  by  gradual  and  judicious 
exposure. 
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ABLUTIONS. 

By  these  I  do  not  mean  simple  cleanliness— a  virtue  for 
■which  the  English  are  conspicuous  above  all  other  nations ; 
but  I  could  wish  to  draw  the  attention  both  of  physician 
and  patient  to  the  warm  and  cold  bath,  particularly  the 
former,  a  mean  of  preserving  health  and  removing  disease, 
which  is  far  less  cultivated  in  this  climate  than  it  deserves 
to  be.  It  seems  strange  that  the  general  and  salutary  use 
of  the  warm  and  cold  bath  should  be  now  confined  to  Asia, 
and  the  Russian  and  Hungarian  parts  of  Europe,  while  the 
more  enlightened  nations  of  the  latter  have  only  recourse 
to  them  occasionally  by  the  advice  of  their  physicians. 
This  is  more  to  be  wondered  atj  since  the  bath  is  prover= 
bially  one  of  the  greater  luxuries  of  lifCo 

Sed  vitam  faciqnt,  balqeaj  &c. 

The  stupendous  and  beautiful  baths  of  the  ancients  lie  in 
ruins,  and  the  ocean,  lakes,  and  rivers  now  supply  their 
place  amongst  us,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Homer,  among 
them.  In  the  eastern  world,  however,  and  in  the  Russian 
and  Hungarian  dominions,  the  importance  of  bathing  ig 
acknowledged,  and  the  practice  is  general. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  a  hot  climatej, 
■where  the  perspiration  is  abundant,  that  the  cleanliness  of 
ablutions  is  necessary.  In  the  wilds  of  Russia  the  peasant 
stews  himself  in  hot  vapour  and  then  rolls  himselt  in  the 
snow.  By  early  inuring  himself  to  these  transitions,  he 
preserves  health  to  a  very  old  age,  and  seldom*  requires 
medicine. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  the 
sympathetic  influence  which  they  exert  on  the  various 
functions  of  internal  organs,  as  traced  through  the  whole  of 
this  Essay,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  admit  that  of  all 
preventive  and  curative  means,  bathing  holds  the  foremost 
p.nkc 
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COLD  BATH. 

If  a  person  immerges  into  water  at  a  temperature  of  4S<^ 
or  50°,  the  whole  system  receives  a  shock,  and  the  blood  is 
rapidly  expelled  from  the  capillaries  of  tlie  surface,  and 
driven  upon  the  interior  trunks,  whose  elasdcity  enables 
them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this  sudden  change  of 
balance  in  the  circulation. 

Reaction  next  succeeds,  more  or  less  quickly  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  constitution.  The  contractile  power 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  soon  overcomes  the  collapse  of  the 
capillaries,  and  there  is  a  rush  of  blood  to,  and  a  glow  of 
heat  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  This  oscillation,  pro- 
duced partly  by  art  and  partly  by  nature,  is  extremely 
salutary,  under  ordinary  circumstances^  and  conducted  in 
a  proper  manner.  The  previously  torpid  capillary  and 
perspiratory  vessels  of  the  skin  are  thus  roused,  as  it  were, 
and  distended  by  the  new  impulse  ab  intemo^  and  the 
whole  excretory  apparatus  is  put  in  motion.  But  this  is  not 
all;  the  various  glandular  organs  of  the  body  sympathise 
ivith  the  skin;  a  new  stimulus  is  given  to  their  functions- 
and  the  whole  system  experiences  a  kind  of  renovation, 
evinced  by  the  lightness,  flow  of  spirits,  and  pleasant  sensa-^ 
lions  which  succeed  the  cold  bath. 

This  reaction  or  glow  is  the  criterion  of  salubrity  in  the 
practice  of  bathing,  and  the  sooner  it  takes  place  after  the 
immersion,  the  better »  I  say  after  immersion,  for  in  very 
vigorous  constitutions  it  commences  before  the  person  leaves 
Ihe  water*  In  proportion  as  the  constitution  is  weak,  or  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  enfeebled,  the  access  of 
reaction  will  be  later  and  later :  and  in  some,  it  will  not 
come  on  at  all,  when  the  bath  is  highly  dangerous. 

We  may  thus  gain  an  insight  into  the  diseases  for  which 
the  cold  bath  offers  advantages;  and  also  those  where  it 
T^ill,  in  all  probability,  disagree. 

An  erroneous  opinion  that  the  cold  bath  braced,  and  the 
warm  bath  relaxed,  has  led  thousands  labouring  under  symp- 
toms  of  dehiliti/  to  use  the  former,  with  direct  detriment  to 
their  constitutions.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  those 
complaints  characterized  by  dehiUty  are  dependent  on  or- 
ganic or  functional  derangements  of  the  heart ;  and  in  these 
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the  shock  of  the  colil  bath,  the  sudden  afflux  of  blood  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre,  and  even  the  effort  at  reaction,  are 
highly  deleterious,  often  very  dangerous.  Again,  obstruc- 
tions, or  infarctions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  any  of  the  glan-» 
dular  organs  offer  insuperable  bars  to  the  cold  bath.  Hence 
we  see,  how  accurately  should  the  seat  and  cause  of  a 
patient's  disease  be  investigated  and  ascertained,  before  we 
thoughtlessly,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  recommend  the  trial 
of  sea  bathing,  when  we  are  tired  and  toiled  in  the  exhibition 
of  other  remedies.  The  chest  and  abdomen  should  be 
minutely  examined,  by  percussion  and  compression;  the 
phenomena  of  the  circulation,  respiration,  biliary  secretion, 
&c.  carefully  scrutinized,  before  we  venture  to  prescribe  a 
measure  on  which  so  much  of  the  patient's  health^nay  life, 
may  depend! 

Where  none  of  these  objections  exist,  then  a  cautious 
experiment  of  the  cold  bath  may  be  made;  alwajs  begin- 
ning with  the  tepid,  and  lowering  the  temperature  gradually 
to  the  level  of  nature. 

But  the  utility  of  cold  bathing  as  a  remed?/  sinks  into 
comparative  insignificance,  when  contrasted  with  its  im- 
portance as  a  preventive  of  disease,  and  as  a  temperer  of 
the  constitution  when  early  begun,  and  long  persevered  in. 
Infants  bear  cold  water  better  than  adults ;  and  if  the  cold 
affusion  even,  where  the  bath  is  inconvenient,  were  steadily 
pursued,  the  constitution  would  be  habitually  inured  to 
those  aerial  vicissitudes,  and  accidental  exposures,  whick 
in  the  varied  scenes  of  life,  so  often  destroy  health  and 
happiness  afterwards. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  now  to  observe  that  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth,  from  exercise,  is  salutary  before  plunging 
into  the  water ;  and  that  the  dip  should  be  of  short  duration. 
Indeed  much  harm  is  daily  done  by  continuing  in  the  water 
too  long,  and  that  very  reaction  of  the  system,  which  is  the 
sole  object  of  the  bath,  is  thereby  frequently  prevented^ 
The  middle  of  the  day  is,  in  general,  to  be  preferredj  and 
gentle  exercise  used  after  the  bath. 
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WARM  BATH. 

As  tlie  fust  instance  of  cold  bathing,  as  a  remedy^  was 
that  of  Melampus  bathing  tlie  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Argos  ;  so  Medea's  cauldron  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
record  of  the  warm  bath.  From  the  derivation  of  the  word 
(care-destroyer)  and  tlie  fabulous  stories  of  old  age  restored 
to  youth  by  the  efiects  of  Medea's  boiler,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  warm  bath  was  highly  appreciated  in  ancient 
times. 

It  is  still  so  in  the  eastern  world,  from  the  Equator  to  the 
Pole ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  considered 
so  refreshing  a  cordial  in  hot  climates,  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  popular,  but  erroneous  opinion  of  its  debilitating 
effects.  It  is  true,  that  the  effeminate  Romans  carried  this 
luxury  to  such  a  pitch  of  vicious  extravagance,  as  to  bring 
on  it  the  title  of  one  of  the  three  great  destroyers  of  human 
life  ;  but  this  only  proves  its  abuse,  without  at  all  militating 
^against  its  salutary  operation,  when  used  in  moderation.  In- 
deed if  the  general  use  of  the  warm  bath  should  ever  become 
prevalent  in  this  country,  it  will  probably  produce  a  more 
beneficial  revolution  on  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  in- 
habitants, than  any  change  which  the  hand  of  time  has 
ever  wrought.  So  far  from  weakening  or  enervating  the 
constitution,  it  has  a  decidedly  contrary  effect ;  and  there- 
fore in  debilitated  subjects,  dt  is  infinitely  more  proper  and 
safe  than  the  cold  bath,  "^e  have  seen  that  the  paramount 
good  effects  of  the  latter  result  from  the  reaction  of  the 
system.  Now  this  reaction  is  entirely  an  effort  of  the  con- 
stitution itself  to  resist,  as  it  were,  or  undo  what  the  cold 
immersion  had  produced.  Here  a  considerable  degree  of 
vital  energy  is  necessary,  otherwise,  some  internal  vascus 
may  suffer.  But  the  warm  bath,  say  at  96°,  elicits  the  blood 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  with  hardly  any  of  that  reac- 
tion observed  after  the  cold  bath.  The  whole  cutaneous 
system  of  vessels  is  thus  filled  with  blood,  while  the  vessels 
of  the  interior  organs  are  relieved,  and  that  without  any 
particular  exertion  of  the  heart  which  might  render  it  liable 
to  subsequent  exhaustion.  This  accident^  we  frequently  see 
follow  the  cold  bath,  where  the  dip  has  been  too  short,  and 


ihe  reaction  smart.  The  patient  falls  back  after  the  glow 
into  a  chilly  state,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day— an  in- 
dication of  weakness  in  the  circulating  organs. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  patient  is  immersed  for  ten^ 
fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  in  the  warm  bath,  at  96'',  the  spi-^ 
lits  are  raised,  the  pulse  mended,  and  the  appetite  increased  ; 
in  short,  a  general  renovation  is  felt  throughout  the  whole 
frame.  This  is  more  particularly  observed  after  exhaus- 
tion from  fatigue  ;  and  the  oriental  nations  have  long  known 
how  to  appreciate  its  virtues  in  this  respect.  Homer  de- 
scribes Ulysses  among  others,  as  refreshing  himself  with  the 
■warm  bath,  on  his  return  home  after  all  his  toils  and  dan- 
gers. The  diseases  for  which  the  warm  bath  may  be  em- 
ployed, are  much  more  numerous  than  those  where  the 
cold  bath  can  be  exhibited  with  safety.  Atonic  gout,  in= 
dolent  swellings  of  the  joints  or  lymphatic  glands,  paralysis^ 
scrofula,  chlorosis,  almost  the  whole  class  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases and  defaedations,  incipient  phthisis,  chronic  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver,  and  other  abdominal  viscera,  chronic 
rheumatism,  old  venereal  and  syphiloid  diseases,  nephritic 
and  calculous  disorders,  colic,  enteritis,  [particularly  when 
the  vascular  action  is  reduced,  and  obstipation  is  violent} 
and  a  multitude  of  other  "  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,''  are 
removed  or  mitigated  by  this  sovereign  and  potent  medici- 
nal agent. 

Where  perspiration  is  required,  the  evening  is  ihe  pro- 
per time  for  warm  bathing,  the  patient  going  to  bed  imme- 
diately after.  Where  this  is  not  necessary,  the  forenoon  is 
the  best  period,  and  gentle  exercise  should  succeed  the 
bath,  to  prevent  any  collapse  of  the  system,  whicli,  in  very 
weak  constitutions,  may  occasionally  follow  the  determina- 
tion to  the  surface. 
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THE  PASSIONS. 

Wiflioot,  for  a  moment,  giving  countenance  to  tie  ah" 
surd,  (he  degrading  doctrine  of  materialism,  yet,  we  are 
Constrained  to  acknowledge  that  a  most  intimate  connexion 
or  mutual  dependence  exists  between  mind  and  matter,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  mortal  pang  can  dissolve,  whatever 
we  may  be  told  to  the  contrary*  It  is  not  our  place  to 
trace  the  eftbcts  of  corporeal  derangement  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  mind,  or  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  They  are 
the  subjects  of  daily  and  melancholy  observation.  But  the 
play  of  the  passiofis  on  the  functions  and  structure  of  the 
body,  has  not  been  duly  appreciated,  in  this  country  at 
least. 

In  the  passions  I,  of  course,  include  the  whole  range  of 
mental  emotions,  from  the  most  placid  meditation  up  to  a 
paroxysm  of  rage  on  one  hand^  or  down  to  an  abyss  of  de- 
spair on  the  other. 

These  have  been  quaintly,  but  not  inaptly  termed  by 
Piccolomineus  the  '•^ fulmina  perturbatiomim^^  and  by 
Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  "  the  thunder  and 
"  lightning  of  perturbation,  which  causeth  such  violent  and 
"  speedy  alterations  in  this  our  microcosm,  and  many 
"  times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  temperature  of  it." 
These  various  emotions  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  various 
species  of  food  and  drink  are  to  the  body.  They  stimu- 
late, they  depress,  they  tranquilize,  and  they  ruffle  the  soul  | 
but  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  they  produce  the  same 
elTects  on  the  body.  Examples  of  this  are  every  moment 
before  our  eyes.  The  vascular  and  nervous  systems  are 
perpetually  under  the  influence  of  the  mental  emotions. — 
What  palpitations  and  tremors  are  every  morning  excited 
by  the  postmau's  rap,  when  we  are  in  anxious  expectation 
of  intelligence  from  absent  friends  ?  How  often  are  we 
hardly  able  to  break  the  seal  of  important  letters  ?  The 
eifects  of  the  mind  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  were 
early  observed  ;  instance  the  detection  of  Antiochus's  pas- 
sion for  Stratonica,  by  the  pulse.  But  it  is  not  on  the 
heart  and  large  vessels  only  that  mental  emotions  operate  s 
(he  minutest  capillaries  feel  their  influence.  Let  the  idea 
shame  cross  the  imagination  of  sensibility,  and  instantane- 
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o*a,s!v  the  capillaiies  of  the  cheek  are  gorij:etl  vnih  blood  ! 
Let  the  emotion  be  changed  to  fear  ;  qiiirkl  y  the  lily  usurps 
ihe  rose,  and  the  vesselt?  of  the  face  are  bidnchcd  and  blood' 
less  ! 

Certain  passions  of  the  mind  can  invariably  cause  an 
accumulation  of  blood  in  certain  parts,  and  those  parts  onl^ 
of  the  body,  wlienevcr  tJiey  are  excited.  Other  passions,  as 
anger,  can  rouse  the  organs  of  the  circulation  into  such  pre- 
ternatural action  as  to  cveicome  lameness,  and  other  decrepi- 
tudes— nay,  for  a  time,  to  -ward  olF  the  icy  hand  of  deatli 
itself.  Thus  Muley  Moluc,  though  lying  on  the  bed  of 
death,  worn  out  by  an  incurable  disease,  and  not  expected 
to  live  an  hour,  started  from  his  litter,  during  the  important 
crisis  of  a  battle  between  his  troops  and  the  Portuguese  ; 
lallied  his  army  ;  led  them  to  victory ;  and  instantly  after- 
wards sunk  exhausted,  and  expired. 

Terror  and  alarm  have  frequently  the  same  stimulant 
effect ;  and  numerous  instances  are  on  record  of  their  re- 
moving obstinate  diseases  e  thus  Hildanus  relates  that  a  man 
disguised  as  a  spectre  seized  another  suffering  under  a 
paroxysm  of  gout;  dragged  him  doAvn  stairs,  with  the 
gouty  feet  trailing  along  the  ground ;  and  left  him  on  the 
cold  earth.  The  gouty  patient  finding  himself  deserted 
by  the  supposed  ghost,  started  on  his  legs,  and  sprang 
up  stairs  with  infinite  agility ;  and  from  that  moment  never 
afterwards  felt  a  symptom  of  gout.  On  the  other  hand, 
terror  has  often  produced  such  a  sedative  eifect,  as  to  arrest, 
at  once,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  cause  instaiit 
death.  "  A  jew  in  France,''  says  Ludovicus  Yives  (lib.  3. 
de  aniraa.)  '^  came  by  chance  over  a  dangerous  passage  or 
plank,  that  lay  over  a  brook,  in  the  dark  without  harm  :— 
the  next  day,  on  viewing  the  perilous  situation  he  had  been 
in,  he  fell  down  dead  ! '' 

But  the  corporeal  effects  of  mental  impressions  are  not 
confined  to  these  violent  emotions  or  passions.  The  ima' 
gincLiion  alone,  is  capable  of  producing  equally  wonderful 
plienomena  in  the  material  fabric.  The  animal  magnetism  of 
Mesraer,  and  the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins,  tliough  mum- 
meries and  impositions  in  themselves,  effected  real  cures, 
und  induced  many  of  those  extraordinary  sensations  de- 
scribed by  the  patients  and  dupes.  Thus  an  eminent 
physician  at  Paris  pretending  to  a  lady  that  he  was  an  adept 
in  the  art,  made  so  evident  an  impression  on  her  by  th^ 
preparatory  solemnity  of  voice  and  gesture^  that^  by  th<j 
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time  he  carried  his  hand  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  he  felt 
that  organ  palpitating  violently.  Oppression  and  tightness 
of  the  chest  followed ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  became  con- 
vulsively twitched  ;  her  eyes  rolled  ;  syncope  supervened; 
and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  evacuated ! 
It  is  an  inexplicable  fact,  that  our  attention  being  strongly 
directed  to  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  will  frequently 
cause  what  is  called  a  determination  of  blood  to  that  part, 
"svilh  various  unaccountable  feelings  there.  It  is  by  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  that  we  have  a  clue  to  the  cures  of 
Mesmer  and  Perkins.  Thus  Dr.  Hay  garth  in  Bath,  and 
Mr.  Smith  in  Bristol,  having  formed  mock  tractors  and 
applied  them  with  all  due  form  and  solemnity  to  patients 
labouring  under  chronic  rheumatism,  were  assured  by  them 
that  the  greatest  relief  was  obtained  by  drawing  the  painted 
pieces  of  wood  over  the  affected  limbs.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  amulets,  incantations,  and  charms  have  indubitably 
produced,  in  the  times  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  many 
of  the  now  almost  incredible  effects  recorded  of  them. 
They  have  lost  their  power  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge; 
but  the  principle  is  still  in  action,  though  under  different 
forms.  Thus  during  the  siege  of  Breda,  in  1625,  when  the 
garrison  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the  enemy, 
from  the  ravages  of  scurvy,  a  few  phials  of  sham  medicine 
were  conveyed  into  the  fortress  by  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
orders,  and  distributed  among  the  scorbutics  in  doses  of  a 
few  drops,  as-  the  most  valuable  and  infallible  specific. 
The  consequences  were,  that  the  mental  energy  inspired 
hy  confidence  in  the  medicine,  worked  miracles,  "  Such 
as  had  not  moved  their  limbs  for  a  month  before^  were  seen 
■jvalking  in  the  streets  sound,  straight,  and  whole.  Many 
%vho  declared  they  had  been  rendered  worse  by  all  former 
remedies,  recovered  in  a  few  days  to  their  inexpressible  joy  o'* 
i^.  F.  3Ij/€  de  morhis  et  symiptomalis,  &!C, 

But  the  influence  of  imagination,  through  Wit  medium 
of  certain  passions,  as  faith,  hope,  &c.  over  human  infirmi- 
ties, is  probably  wider  and  greater  at  this  day,  than  in  the 
darkest  ages  of  ignorance.  With  the  progress  of  medical 
science,  its  real  cultivators  have  multiplied  to  a  vast  ^-si^xiX^ 
and  soidisant  professors  have  exceeded  all  calculation  and 
belief.  In  the  former  class,  when  merit,  chance,  good  for- 
tune, or  other  circumstance  establishes  a  reputation  for 
superior  skill,  the  efficacy  of  the  prescription  is  infinitely 
enhanced  by  the  patient's  confidence  in  its  power  i   an(J 
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tliUs  one  physician  will  cure  a  disease  witli  precisely  the 
same  remedy  which  entirely  failed  in  the  hands  of  his  less 
celebrated  cotemporary.  ''  Pliires  sanat,  in  quern  plures 
cmiidimt.^^  Cardan  de  sapientm.  Hippocrates  makes  the 
same  remark  ;  and  Aviconna  says,  "  iEgri  persuasio  et 
fidiicia  oniiii  arti  et  consilio  et  medicinas  preferenda." 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  magnificent  and  unqualified 
promises  of  the  charlatan  inspire  weak  minds  with  extrava- 
gant expectations,  and  actually,  in  some  instances,  produce 
those  marvellous  cures  which  we  hear  trumpeted  forth  ;  and 
those  too  by  drugs  either  totally  inert,  or  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  views  of  even  the  quack  himself. 

As  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  are  so  particularly 
under  the  influence  of  the  mind,  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  wide  range  of  efl^ects  resulting  from  the  various  and 
almost  unlimited  play  of  the  passions  among  so  thinking 
and  so  reading  a  people  as  the  English  nation. 

Corvisart  observes  that  diseases  of  the  heart  were  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  times  of  the  French  revolution, 
when  the  minds  of  all  classes  were  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  agitation,  and  alarm.  In  this  country,  the  attentive 
physician  may  daily  observe  both  disordered  action  and 
disordered  structure  of  the  heart  resulting  from  mental 
causes.  With  the  progress  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
civilisation,  and  refinement,  a  host  of  what  may  be  termed 
PREDISPOSITIONS  to  cliseasc,  have  arisen,  that  lay  us  at  the 
mercy  of  almost  every  breath  of  heaven ! 

Our  feelings  are  rendered  so  acute,  that  we  are  all  soul 
%vithin5  ''^"^  ^^1  nerve  without.  We  thus,  like  the  spider, 
^'  live  along  the  line ;"  and  every  event  that  happens  on 
any  point  of  the  globe's  surface  is  regularly  transmitted, 
like  an  electric  shock,  to  this  sympathetic  island  !  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  morbid  sensibility  is  generated 
throughout  the  whole  population,  but  particularly  among 
those  in  the  upper  walks  of  life,  where  exposure  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  atmosphere,  temperance  per  force,  and  daily 
labour,  blunt  not  the  senses,  and  fortify  not  the  corporeal 
fabric.  Thus  constituted,  it  may  be  imagined  what  havoc 
those  great  and  predominant  passions,  love,  piety,  ambi- 
tion, &c.  &c.  produce  on  the  enervated  frame,  when  they 
are  carried  beyond  their  natural  and  salutary  boundaries. 
^^  Passione.s  raaxime  corpus  offendunt  (ait  Philo  Judceus 
de  anima^  lib,  S.)  et  animam,  et  frequentissimae  causae 
melancholise^  dimoventes;  ab  ingenio  et  sanitate  pristina.'' 

T 
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Love,  that  cordial  drop  which  heaven  has  thrown  info 
the  bitter  cup  of  life,  destroys  and  ever  has  destroyed,  more 
victims  than  the  conqueror's  sword  !  I  need  not  allude  to 
the  wide  gulph  into  which  the  victims  of  its  illicit  indul- 
gence are  daily  plunged,  by  myriads  :  this  is  evident  to  the 
most  superficial  observation.  But  it  is  little  suspected  by 
the  profession,  and  not  dreamt  of  by  the  world  at  large, 
that  the  salutari/  boundaries  of  virtuous  love  are  so-  very 
generally  miconsciousli/  overstepped,  as  to  occasion  a  range 
of  moral  and  physical  evil  in  the  human  race,  that  would 
startle  the  most  stoical  mind,  were  tliat  range  faithfully  and 
accurately  delineated  !  "  De  tantilla  laetitia,  quanta  tris- 
titia ;  post  tantam  voluptatem,  quam  gravis  miseria !  "— 
Bern.  C,  3,  Med. 

The  investigation  cannot  be  publicly  conducted ;  but  it 
may  be  privately  prosecuted  by  the  medical  philosopher ; 
and  though  a  path  but  little  explored,  it  will  be  found  to 
lead  to  most  important  conclusions  in  the  developement  and 
treatment  of  many  obscure  and  anoraalo\is  diseases. 

**  There  are  more  tbings  in  heaven  and  earth 
*'  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy!" 

Religion,  too,  the  benefits  of  which  extend  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  grave  itself,  has  too  often  been  turned  by  the 
weakness  of  human  reason,  into  superstition  and  fanaticism^ 
which,  reacting  on  the  corporeal  fabric,  have  destroyed  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  unhappy 
and  misguided  zealot !  Here  the  medical  philosopher  has 
too  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  havoc  which 
intemperance  in  these  sublime  passions,  produces  on  the  ner- 
vous and  vascular  systems  in  particular,  and  through  them 
on  almost  every  organ  and  function  in  the  human  fabric. 
Those  cheerful  and  moderate  indulgences  in  religious  me- 
ditations, and  exercises  of  christian  duty,  which  enable  man 
to  live  in  tranquillity  and  die  in  hope,  are  converted  by  the 
fanatic  into  engines  of  destruction  to  his  own  health  and 
happiness.  He  lives  in  terror  and  dies  in  despair !  Or,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  the  seat  of  reason  gives  way,  and  the 
soul  is  immersed  in  a  chaos  of  maniacal  phantasies !  '^  He 
^'  that  shall  but  consider  that  superstition  of  old — those 
^'  prodigious  efibcts  of  it,  (as  in  its  place  I  will  shew  the 
^'  several  furies  of  our  fatidicidii,  Pythonissas,  Sybils,  En- 
^/  thusiasts^  Pseudo-prophetS;  HeretiqueS;  and  Schismatics^ 
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^*  in  these  our  latter  ages)  shall  instantly  confess,  (bat  all 
^*  the  world  again  cannot  aftbrd  so  much  mailer  of  inadness, 
''  so  many  stupendous  symptoms,  as  superstition,  heresie, 
^'  schisme  hath  brought  out.  That  this  species  alone  may 
^'  be  paralled  to  all  the  former ;  hath  a  greater  latitude, 
'^  and  more  miraculous  effects  ;  tliat  it  more  besots  and  in- 
'^  fatuates  men,  than  any  other  abovementioned  whatsoever ; 
^'  doeth  more  harrae ;  worketh  more  disquietness  to  man- 
^'  kinde,  and  hath  more  crucified  the  soules  of  mortall  men 
'"'  (such  hath  been  the  diviPs  craft)  than  wars,  sicknesses, 
^^  dearth,  famine,  and  all  the  rest."  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
cholT/^part  3,  sect,  4.  Article — "  Religious  Melancholy .^"^ 

Should  it  be  objected  that  we  are  here  trenching  on  the 
confines  of  the  divine,  we  may  observe,  that  in  their  respec- 
tive researches,  the  physician  and  metaphysician  must  fre- 
quently exchange  grounds,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  their  territo- 
ries. 

To  genuine  religion,  as  taught  in  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
the  above  picture  has  no  applicability  nor  similitude,  no 
more  than  the  best  remedies  can  be  fairly  branded  with  the 
name  of  poisons,  because  they  may  become  so  in  the  hands 
of  ignorance  or  wickedness.  It  is  the  abuse  not  the  use  of 
religion  that  brings  so  much  misery  on  mankind. 

The  subordinate  passions,  as  envy,  emulation,  ambition, 
hatred,  &c.  predispose  to,  produce,  and  aggravate  the  va- 
rious disorders  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  what  is  generally  believed  or  suspected. 
These  passions  are  so  universally,  so  constantly,  and  so 
commonly  in  action,  that  their  familiarity  puts  us  so  much 
olF  our  guard,  that  we  scarcely  notice  the  corporeal  de- 
rangements which  they  are  perpetually  generating.  Plato 
was  so  struck  with  the  effect  of  the  passions  on  the  hody^ 
that  in  his  Charmides  he  says — "  omina  corporis  mala  ab 
anima  procedure  ;  " — all  diseases  of  the  body  proceed  from 
the  soul.  I  have  already  frequently  observed  how  much 
the  function,  and  ultimately  the  structure  of  the  heart  are 
disordered  by  the  passions.  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  seems  to  have  had  a  confused  conception  of 
what  modern  experience  and  accurate  observation  have 
lately  developed,  on  this  curious  and  interesting  subject. 
Speaking  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  passions  on  the  body^ 
Le  says,  '^  To  our  imagination  cometh  by  the  outward  sense 
f  f  or  m.emory,  some  object  to  be  known  (residing  in  th^ 
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"  foremost  part  of  the  biain)  wljich  he  (the  brain)  mlscmi* 
''  ceiving  or  araplyfying  presently  communicaies  to  the  heart 
"  the  seat  of  all  affections.  Tlie  pure  spirits  forthwith  Hock 
^'  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  and  make  a  deep  impression 
"  and  great  tumult  \  so  that  the  first  step  and  fountain  of  all 
*'  our  grievances  in  tliis  kind  is  loesa  imaginalio  which 
^'  misinforming  the  heart  causeth  all  these  distemperatiircs, 
''  by  means  of  which,  concoction  is  hindered  and  the  princi- 
^^  pal  paits  are  much  debilitated.^^  In  the  works  of  Corvisart 
and  Parry,  we  find  ample  commentaries  on  this  antiquated 
pathological  text  of  the  melancholy  old  Burton  ! 

But  it  is  the  class  of  mental  emotions,  denominated /fflr, 
grief,  sorroic,  atid  anxieti/^  which  make  the  greatest  depre- 
dations on  the  functions  and  structure  of  the  central  organ 
of  the  circulation.  Till  the  late  "writings  of  Corvisart, 
Burns,  &c.  cardiac  affections  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  medical  practitioners  ;  yet  there 
are  many  curious  allusions  in  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to 
this  very  subject.  Chrysostome,  in  his  epistle  to  Olimpia, 
describes  sorrow  "  as  a  cruel  torture  to  the  soul,  consuming 
the  body  and  gnawing  the  tery  heart.  Animarura  crudeli 
tormentum,  dolor  inexplicabilis,  tinea  non  solum  ossa  sed 
corda  pertingcns."  Agrippa  (L.  1.  C*.  63. J  alludes  to  the 
palpitation  o^  the  heart  and  syncope  induced  by  fear. 
"  Timor  induoit  frigus,  cordis  palpitationem,  vocis  defec- 
tum, &c,"  But  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  antiquity 
is  that  of  Melancthon,  as  quoted  by  Burton.  It  would  not 
dishonour  the  first  pathologist  of  the  present  day.  '^  Moestitia 
"  cor  quasi  percussum  constringitur,  tremit,  et  languescit, 
^'  cum  acri  sensu  doloris.  In  tristitia,  cor  fugiens  attrahit  ex 
*'  splene  lentum  humorem  melancholicum  qui  eflusus  sub 
^'  costis  in  sinistro  lateri,  hypochondriacos  flatus  facit; 
'^  quod  sffipe  accidit  iis  qui  diutlirna  cura  et  moestitia  con- 
^^  flictantur."  "  Sorrow  strikes  the  heart,  makes  it  flutter 
^^  and  pine  away,  with  great  pain;  and  the  black  blood 
^'  drawn  from  the  spleen  and  diffused  under  the  ribs  on  the 
^'  left  side,  n^akes  those  perilous  hypocondriacal  flatulencies 
*^  which  happen  to  those  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow." 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  cardiac  disorder  from  the  ner- 
vous irritation  of  giief  or  sorrow;  and  ought  to  be  kept  in 
snind  bot^  by  patient  and  physician. 

But  the  peculiarly  deleterious  effects  of  anger,  on  the 
heart,  stomach,  and  liver,  should  not  be  passed  Qver  entirely 
uanoiiced,    We  have  only  to  look  in  the  face  of  an  enraged 
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man,  to  be  convinced  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  emotion 
"^Vliich  obtains  through  overj  part  of  tlie  system. — 

Ora  tument  ira;  fervescunt  sanguine  vense; 
Lufuiua  gorgoneo  saevius  angue  micant. 

It  behoves  everj^  person,  who  has  the  least  tendency  to 
liver  or  cardiac  complaints,  to  be  most  incessantly  on  his 
guard  against  this  temporary  madness,  wliich  deranges  the 
functions  of  these  two  organs  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 

I  have  said  little  of  the  effects  of  the  passions  on  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  because  the  phenomena  are  so 
striking  and  common  as  to  be  acknowledged  and  observed 
by  all  classes.  I  wish  more  particularly  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion to  their  effects  on  the  heart,  because  less  known,  and 
less  suspected.  We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  a 
curious  subject — the  effects  of  literary  studies^  or  passioi^ 
for  literary  distinction. 

MORBI  ERUDIT0IIU3I;    OR  DISEASES  OF  LITERATURE. 

"  A  painter  will  wash  his  pencils—a  smith  willlook  fo 
^'  his  hammer,  anvil,  and  forge — a  husbandman  will  mend 
'^  his  plough-irons,  and  grind  his  hatchet  if  it  be  dull — a 
*'  faulkner  or  huntsman  will  have  an  especial  care  of  his 
^'  hawks,  hounds,  horses,  &c.— a  musician  will  string  and 
'^unstring  his  lute- — the  literati  alone  neglect  thatin- 
'^  strument,  their  brain,  which  they  daily  use; — by  whicli 
*'  they  range  over  the  world ;  and  which  by  much  study 
'^  is  consumed."  '*  Solent  quilibet  artifex  &c."  Marsdius 
Mcinus,  de  sanitate  tuenda. 

If  the  literary  classes  of  mankind,  locked  up  in  their  libra- 
ries, be  secure  from  various  m.orbific  causes,  to  which  their 
brethren  in  the  more  active  walks  of  life  are  daily  exposed, 
they  are  preyed  upon  by  a  host  of  maladies,  in  some 
measure  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is  a  melancholy,  but  a 
certain  fact,  that  a  high  state  of  intellectual  cultivation  is 
rarely  attained  but  at  the  expense  of  bodily  health;  and 
hence  the  ludicrous  observation  of  Frederick  the  great,  that 
*'  man  seems  more  adapted  by  nature  for  a  postillion  than  di, 
philosopher,"  is  not  without  foundation  in  truth. 

While  the  mind  is  on  the  rack  of  thought,  the  body 
is  inactive ;  and  while  a  determination  of  blood  is  con- 
stantly kept  up  to  the  head;  and  consequently  an  excess  of 
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excitability  obtains  thercj  the  stomach,  liver,  and  alimcritaiy 
canal  become  torpid;  and  hence  arise  the  whole  train  of 
nervous,  djspepticj  and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  to 
which  the  literary  amateur  is  proverbially  subject.  To 
quote  the  words  of  a  most  intelligent  physician,*  in  a  letter 
to  the  author,  on  this  subject,  ''  unfortunately  the  physical 
"  is  too  often  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  intellectual  appetite, 
^^  and  with  the  Bulimia  Doctarum  there  is  too  frequently 
^^  associated  a  stomach  '  as  weak  as  blotting  paper ^^  to  use 
^^  Vogel's  just  but  rather  ludicrous  comparison."  The 
effects  of  literary  study  on  the  digestive  organs,  and, 
through  them  on  the  whole  body,  have  been  long  observed, 
and  sometimes  exquisitely  described  both  by  poets  and 
physicians.  Ovid  has  painted  the  victim  of  intense  thought 
with  great  spirit— "  ^^^^^o''  ?w  ore  sedet^  macies  in  corpore 
iolo  ;"  but  l^ohchius  and  Ficinus  have  given  us  as  good  a 
pathological  account  of  the  business  as  Abernethy,  Parry, 
or  any  modern  physician  could  do.  ^'  Studios!  sunt  ca- 
^'  chectici,  et  nunquam  bene  colorati,  propter  debilitatem 
^^  digestixiE  facidtatis,^^  Voschius  de  peste.  Ficinus  is 
still  more  particular.  "  Accedit  ad  hoc,  quod  natura,  in 
. ''  conternplatione  :  cerebro  prorsus,  cordique  intenta,  sto- 
^^  machum  heparque  destituit ;  unde  ex  alimentis  male 
^^  coctis,  sanguis  crassus  et  niger  efficitur,  dum  nimio  otio 
^'  merabrorum  superflui  vapores  non  exhalant." 

Tliis  intellectual  exertion  produces  deleterious  effects 
also,  by  preventing  sleep.  The  tired  brain  can  no  more 
repose,  than  the  overstrained  muscles  after  violent  exertion  ; 
hence  the  studies  of  the  day  rise  in  incoherent  images  at 
Slight,  or  drive  away  sleep  altogether.  "  Partem  noctis, 
^'  sludiis  dedico,  non  \exo  somno,  sed  oculos,  vigilia  fati^ 
^^  gatos  cadentesque,  in  opera  detineo."  Seneca. — Ep.  8. 
But  the  worst  of  ail  is  that  pest  of  literature,  Hypochon- 
driasis^ which,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  attaches  itself 
to  ail  classes  of  the  studious. f  The  various  uneasy  sensa- 
tions which  the  dyspeptic  hypochondriac  feels,  are  trans- 
formed in  his  imagination  to  the  most  dangerous  diseases 
of  which  his  reading  has  furnished  hira  with  any  descrip- 
tion.    Indeed  so  closely  do  the  nervous  or  sympathetic, 

*  Dr.  Dickson  of  Clifton. 

+  By  the  term  "  studious  "  I  Jo  not  exclusively  allude  to  the  man  of  lite- 
rature', but  to  all  the  more  studious  classes  of  the  three  learned  professions; 
and  also  to  all  those  of  other  professions  and  occupations,  where  much 
thought  is  combined  with  a  sedentary  life. 
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Simulate  organic  derangements,  tliat  medical  men  them- 
selvTs  are  often  deceived  bj  the  similitude,  and  how  miicli 
more  prone  to  error  must  the  hypochondriac  be,  whose 
whole  nervous  system  is  unpoised  ;  where  the  impressions 
are  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  irregularly,  and  there  make 
the  most  exaggerated  impressioiis.  Thus  that  flatulence 
in  the  stomach,  so  constant  an  attendant  on  sedentary  habits 
and  deranged  digestion,  will  often  so  mechanically  disturb 
the  motions  of  the  diaphragm,  and  obstruct  the  free  action 
of  the  heart,  that  palpitations  of  this  organ  and  intermis- 
sions of  the  pulse,  with  strange  and  distressing  sensations  iii 
the  chest,  will  be  the  consequence.  Then  the  hypochon- 
driac takes  the  alarm.  Angina  pectoris^  polypi,  ossification 
of  the  valves.  Sec.  arise  in  frightful  review^  and  aggravate 
all  the  symptoms  !  If,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  he  has 
frightful  dreams,  and  starts  suddenly  from  his  unrefreshing 
slumbers,  then  hydrothorax  or  dropsy  of  the  pericardium  is 
his  miserable  and  unhappy  lot  ?  In  these  constitutionsj 
where  leanness  is  so  general,  a  pulsation  can  be  very  fre- 
quently felt  between  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  navel,  on 
making  moderate  pressure  with  the  fingers.  This  symp- 
torn,  which,  in  reality,  is  nothing  but  the  action  of  the  aorta,. 
obstructed  perhaps  by  faecal  accumulations,  is  immediately- 
converted  by  the  literary  hypochoodriac  into  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  or  coeliac  artery,  and  great  and  direful  will  be 
his  apprehensions  and  forebodings. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  where  these  morbid  feel- 
ings will  not  seat  themselves,  and  ape  the  more  serious  or- 
ganic lesions.  In  the  bladder  they  will  imitate  stone,  and 
harrass  the  hypochondriac  with  the  constant  dread  of  lytho- 
tomy.  In  the  lungs  they  will  assume  the  mask  of  asthma^ 
nay  of  phthisis  itself ;  and  the  pseudo-purulent  expectora- 
tion will  confirm  the  patient  in  his  belief  that  consumption 
is  his  lot ! 

From  their  inactive  life,  torpid  bowels,  indigestion,  and 
intense  thought,  the  studious  are  very  much  affected  with 
head-aches.  These  are  soon  converted  by  the  sensitive 
patient  into  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  ; 
and  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  mania  itself  are  set  down  as  the 
certain  consequences  that  may  be  daily  looked  for  ! 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  root  this  wrong  impression  out  of  the 
imagination,  while  i\iQ  morbid  sensation  retains  its  seat  in 
the  corporeal  fabric.  Indeed  arguments  have  oftener  the 
effect  of  riveting  the  hypochondriac  in  his  opinion,  than  of 
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persuading  him  of  his  error.  In  truth,  it  sometimes  re- 
quires all  the  discriiYjination  of  tlie  physician  to  distinguish 
the  real  from  the  pseudo-affection  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  sympathetic  and  organic  lesions 
of  the  interior  organs  of  the  body.  When  they  are  proved 
to  be  of  the  former  class,  nothing  but  dissiiiation  of  mind 
and  exertion  of  body  can  effect  a  cure.  Jiy  dissipation  1 
only  mean  the  withdraw  ing  the  mind  from  literary  pursuits, 
and  from  the  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  the  corporeal 
sensations,  such  as  horse  exercise,  or  any  amusement  that 
requires  some  management,  and  presents  a  succession  of 
objects.     When  Pope  wrote 


Study  and  ease 


logetber  mixt  sweet  recreation," 

lie  should  have  substituted  exercise  for  ease,  as  the  literary- 
advocate  can  seldom  be  at  ease  in  his  brain^  even  when 
walking  about,  and  much  less  when  at  rest. 

Another  species  of  dissipation  is  light  reading,  or  the  pe- 
rusal of  even  a  good  novel  occasionally.  Rabelais,  Cer- 
vantes, Burton,  Butler,  and  Sterne  have  cured  more  of  the 
MORBi  ERUDiTORUM  than  Hippocratcs,  Celsus,  Galen^ 
Boerhaavc,  and  Cull  en. 

Whenever  we  find  the  diseases  of  literature  assail  us, 
we  should  have  the  lamp  scoured  out  and  no  more  oil  put 
in  it.  It  is  night  studj/  that  ruins  the  constitution  by  keep- 
ing up  a  bewihlered  chaos  of  impressions  on  the  brain 
during  the  succeeding  sleep — if  that  can  be  called  sleep 
which  is  constantly  interrupted  by  incoherent  dreams  and 
half-waking  trains  of  thought.  Such  is  the  sensibility,  and 
such  the  irritability  of  the  studious  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, that  it  is  even  dangerous  to  indulge  in  the  sight  of 
theatrical  representations,  as  the  mimic  scene  is  sure  to  rise 
in  the  distempered  imagination,  should  sleep  take  place ; 
but  more  frequently  the  histrionic  impression  continues  so 
vivid  as  to  banish  all  tendency  to  repose,  and  the  night  is 
spent  in  tossing  on  a  sea  of  incongruous  images,  and  float- 
ing among  the  disjecta  membra  poetoe  I 

Ify  to  procure  repose,  opiates  or  spirituous  liquors  are 
had  recourse  to,  then  the  brain  is  likely  to  suffer  congestion 
or  inflammation,  as  was  the  case,  I  believe,  with  the  cele- 
brated Professor  Porsou.  Here  the  morning  alone  should 
be  dedicated  to  study,  and  the  evening  to  light  amuse- 
KientS;  or  some  entertaining  occupation/ 
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As  the  digestive  organs  are  particularly  implicated  in 
tlie  derangements  resulting  from  literary  studies,  the  blue 
pill  and  aloes,  three  grains  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  lat- 
ter, should  be  taken  every  second  or  third  night,  to  carry 
off  diseased,  and  increase  the  healthy  secretions  of  the  liver 
and  alimentary  canal.  Acidities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
sitould  be  corrected  by  magnesia  and  the  volatile  alkali, 
v/hile  the  sea  air  and  bath  should^  if  possible^  be  enjoyed  ia 
the  summer  season. 
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Tird  nature's  sweet  restorer — balmy  sleep  5 

He,  Jike  the  w(  rid,  his  ready  visit  pays 

Vf  here  fortune  smiles  : — the  wretched  he  forsakes. 


This  mysterious  state,  in  which  we  pass  one-third  or 
more  of  our  existence,  in  nearly  intellectual  annihilation, 
has  puzzled  the  philosophers  of  all  ages  to  analyse.  It  is 
not  by  metaphysical  disquisitions,  but  by  physical  and 
physiological  investigations  that  we  shall  ever  gain  any  in- 
sight into  this  most  remarkable  phenomenon. 

The  more  intimately  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  our  own  frame,  the  more  we  will  be  convinced  that 
there  is  no  function  in  the  body  which  has  not  its  alternate 
periods  of  action  and  repose.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
received  opinion.  One  grand  division  has  been  made  of 
the  functions,  into  animal  or  voluntary,  and  organic  or 
involuntary.  The  various  muscles  of  locomotion,  the 
muscles  by  which  we  masticate  our  food,  &c,  belong  to  the 
former  class— are  under  the  command  of  the  will,  and  have 
their  periods  of  repose  when  we  sleep.  Those  muscles 
employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood — in  the  digestion 
of  our  food — in  the  secretion  and  absorption  of  various 
fluids,  as  the  bile,  «&c.  belong  to  the  second  class — are  not 
under  the  will,  and  are  supposed  by  physiologists  to  go  on 
uninterruptedly  both  while  asleep  and  awake.  The  intellec- 
tual system  has  also  its  alternations  of  exertion  and  rest ;  for 
"when,  in  sleep,  the  senses,  as  hearing,  feeling,  &c.  cease  to 
transmit  impressions  to  the  brain,  the  mind  has  no  longer 
materials  to  act  on,  and  immediately  becomes  unconscious 
of  its  own  existence.* 

This  law  of  the  intermission  of  action  has  been  applied 
by  Bichat  to  the  theory  of  sleep.  "  General  sleep,"  says  he, 
^'  is  the  assemblage  of  particular  sleeps.  It  is  derived  from 
*^  that  law  of  the  animal  life  which  causes  in  its  functions 
<^^  a  constant  succession  of  periods  of  activity,  and  times  of 

*  This  statement  refers,  of  coarse,  to  uatural  aod  sound  eleep.  Dreams 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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^'  intermission  ;  a  law  which  pointed!^  dislinginshes  itself 
^'  from  the  organic  /?/«.'*  Wow  1  do  not  think  that  this 
point  of  distinction  is  so  fairly  made  out  as  the  celebrated 
Frenchman  supposes.  Let  us  take  one  of  the  viscera  be- 
longing to  the  organic  life — saj  the  heart,  -which  is  the  piinc^ 
turn  saliens  in  the  embryo,  and  the  ultimum  inoriens  in  old 
a'ge.  The  time  occupied  in  each  systole  or  contraction  of 
the  ventricle  is  about  the  third  of  a  second,  and  that  re- 
quired for  the  diastole  or  relaxation,  two-thirds  of  a  second. 
Here  then  the  heart,  the  most  active  muscle  belonging  to 
the  organic  life,  rests  sixteen  hours  in  every  twenty-four. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  in  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricle a  motion  of  self-expansion  is  produced,  and  conse- 
quently  that  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  not  then  at  rest.  But 
this  principle  of  self-expansion,  if  it  do  exist,  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  elastic  matter  interspersed  among  the  muscu- 
lar fibres ;  for  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  muscular 
action,  which  must  be  muscular  contraction,  can  have  the 
effect  of  dilating  the  heart.  In  every  point  of  view  then 
this  central  and  laborious  organ  of  the  circulation,  has  its 
^'periods  of  activity  and  times  of  intermission,^^  just  &s 
regularly  as,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  voluntary  muscle  in 
the  human  frame. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver^ 
lungs,  and  all  the  organs  of  secretion,  excretion,  and  absorp- 
tion. They  are  governed  by  the  same  general  laws  oialter^ 
note  action  and  repose^  that  regulate  the  voluntary  muscles^ 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  intellectual  functions.  Nor  is 
ihis  a  useless  or  merely  curious  discussion.  It  teaches  us 
an  instructive  lesson,  in  shewing  us  that  the  organic  func" 
tions  require  their  periods  of  sleep,  as  well  as  our  wearied 
voluntary  muscles ;  a  (consideration  which  seems  to  have 
seldom  entered  the  thoughts  of  those  who  goad  them  on  to 
almost  incessant  exertions,  as  though  they  w^ere  inanimate 
machines  endowed  with  the  power  of  perpetual  motion. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  sleep,  as  connected  with 
Hygiene.  I  shall  consider  it  under  two  points  of  view=— 
1st,  its  proper  and  salutary  periods— ^nd^  its  abuse  andi 
interruptions. 

1  stj  Avhen  the  various  stimuli  of  light,  heat,  noise,  and  the 
bustle  of  occupations  connected  with  day,  are  withdrawn^ 
then  the  tired  muscles,  organs  of  sense,  and  intellectual 
functions,  would  sink  into  a  sweet  oblivious  quiescence  till 
ihe  sun  again  appeared,  did  we  obey  the  dictates  ofmin^^ 
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This  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  animals;  though  some 
of  them,  destined  for  prej  and  slaughter,  necessarily  sekct 
the  night  for  their  depredations.  This  last  class  is  that 
"which  the  votaries  of  fashion  have  resolved  to  imitate :  ihey 
raise  a  host  of  artificial  stimuli  around  them,  the  moment 
that  the  natural  stimuli  are  withdrawn ;  and  these  are  kept 
up  till  the  night  is  far  advanced,  and  till  sober  mortals, 
together  with  almost  all  animated  nature,  have  waked  from 
the  first  period  of  sound  and  refreshing  sleep !  Then  again 
when—"  The  breezy  call  of  incense  breathing  morn"  rouses 
all  living  creatures  to  exertion,  with  renovated  vigour,  the 
night-consumer  lies,  like  Polyphemus,  immersed  in  the 
fumes  of  debauch,  or  tossing  on  an  ocean  of  chaotic  dreams, 
resulting  from  the  unnatural  and  pernicious  stimulation  of 
every  nerve  of  sense,  during  the  preceding  evening ! !  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  candle  of  life,  thus  lighted  at  both  ends, 
should  be  rapidly  consumed,  independently  of  the  numerous 
zsasters  which  prey  upon  its  substance  in  every  direction  ! 

The  valetudinary  then  will  ponder  on  these  things ;  and 
ivill  endeavour,  as  far  as  the  evil  habits  of  society  will  per- 
mit, to  go  early  to  repose,  withdrawing  all  artificial  stimuli 
of  light,  heat,  noise,  study,  &c.  and  after  eight  hours  of  rest, 
•fvill  force  himself  from  his  couch,  however  difficult  may  be 
the  eifort  at  first.  He  will  soon  acquire  the  habit  both  of 
sleeping  and  waking  at  a  particular  hour,  and  he  will  thus 
not  only  prolong  his  existence,  but  will,  by  early  hours, 
he  able  to  turn  the  natural  range  of  life  to  a  much  better 
account. 

Interruptions  of  S/eep.— Many  of  these,  such  as  asthma, 
ivater  in  the  chest,  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  &c.  cannot 
foe  treated  of  here;  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  sleep-des- 
troyers which  are  connected  with  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  of  digestion,  and  which  may  be  greatly  mitigated 
hy  a  little  attention.  They  operate  with  such  a  powerful 
influence  on  our  health  and  spirits,  that  I  shall  go  into  some 
detail  on  this  interesting  topic. 

It  has  justly,  I  think,  been  considered  by  a  late  author, 
(Mr.  Waller)  that  disturbed  sleep,  frightful  dreams,  and 
terrific  visions,  are  all  so  many  grades  of  night-mare, 
which  is  the  climax  of  the  disorder. 

The  vulgar  opinion  that  bad  dreams  are  the  forerunners 
of  disease,  is  perhaps  not  entirely  chimerical;  since,  in 
grown  persons  at  least,  they  are  indicative  of  derangement 
in  the  biliary  and  digestive  organs,  and  when  they  amount 
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to  frequent  and  distressing  attacks  of  Tncubiis,  they  are  by- 
no  means  to  be  ranked  amorsg  the  lesser  calamities  to  which 
our  nature  is  liable.  How  many  are  tliere^  in  foct,  to  whom 
sleep  is  rather  an  object  of  terror  than  comfort;  and  who 
rise  from  their  couches  more  wearied  and  exhausted  than 
"vvhen  they  retired  to  rest ! 

The  Greek  term  ephtaltes  is  expressive  of  the  weight 
and  oppression  felt  in  Night-mare,  and  which  conveys  the 
idea  of  some  U-obig  being  having  taken  its  position  on  the 
breast,  inspiring  terror,  impeding  respiration,  and  paralysing 
all  the  voluntary  muscleso  The  real  nature  oi  Incubus  is 
to  this  day  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  as  physicians  have  paid 
iittle  attention  to  its  investigation,  the  victim  of  this  fright- 
ful hag  is  left  without  a  remedy,  and  almost  without  a  hope ! 

Virgil  in  the  twelth  ^neid  has  given  a  description  of 
Incubus,  and  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Lady  of  the  Lake,  had 
evidently  Night-mare  in  view,  when  he  penned  the  follow^ 
ing  lines.  ^     . 

In  brokeQ  dreams  the  iroage  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes; 
His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 
Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake; 
Now  leader  of  a  broken  host 
His  standards  fall — his  honoiir's  lost. 
■     Then^frora  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 
Chase  this  worst  phantosa  of  the  eight. 

The  first  attack  of  the  fiend,  is,  if  the  sleep  be  profound^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  disagreeable  dream.  The  patient  imagines 
iiimself  exposed  to  some  danger,  or  pursued  by  an  enemy 
whom  he  cannot  avoid.  He  frequently  feels  as  though  his 
iimbs  were  tied,  or  deprived  of  motion ;  at  other  times,  he 
fancies  himself  confined  at  the  bottom  of  a  cavern  or  vault, 
and  in  danger  of  suffocation.  This  is  often  the  whole  of 
the  sensation  which  the  disease  produces,  when  it  goes  off 
hj  an  oblivious  sleep  or  a  pleasant  dream.  Here,  Incubus 
is  not  fully  formed — the  predisposition  to  it  only  is  evinced^ 
A  real  paroxj  sm  of  Night-mare  is  thus  faitlifully  drawn  by 
Mr.  Waller. 

^^  V/hen  the  paroxysm  does  actually  take  place,  the  un- 
^-  easiness  of  the  patient  in  his  dream  rapidly  increases,  till 
''^  it  ends  in  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  he  is  in  bed  and 
^'  asleep ;  but  he  feels  to  be  oppressed  with  some  weight, 
^'  which  confines  him  on  his  back  and  prevents  his  breath- 
i^  in^^  which  now  becomes  extremely  laborious;  so  that  the 
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*«  lungs  cannot  bo  fully  inflated  by  any  effort  be  can  mal^o, 
^-  The  sensation  is  now  the  most  painful  that  can  be  con- 
"  ceived  :  the  person  becomes  every  instant  more  and  more 
*^  awake  and  conscious  of  his  situation  ;  he  makes  violent 
*'  efforts  to  move  his  limbs,  especially  his  arms,  with  a  vievr 
*'  of  throwing  oif  the  incumbent  weight ;  but  not  a  muscle 
*'  will  obey  the  impnise  of  the  will :  "he  groans  aloud,  if  he 
"  has  strength  to  do  it,  while  every  effort  he  makes  seems  to 
<^  exhaust  the  little  remaining  vigour.  The  difficulty  of 
"  breathing  goes  on  increasing,  so  that  every  breath  he  draws 
"  seems  to  be  almost  the  last  that  he  is  likely  to  draw  ;  the 
*'  heart  generally  moves  Mith  increased  velocity,  sometimes 
*^  is  affected  with  palpitation  ;  the  countenance  appears 
"  ghastly,  and  the  eyes  are  half  open.  The  patient,  if  left 
*^  to  himself,  lies  in  this  state,  generally  about  a  minute  or 
^'  two,  when  he  recovers,  all  at  once,  the  power  of  volition  : 
<^  upon  which  he  either  jumps  out  of  bed,  or  instantly 
^^  changes  his  position,  so  as  to  wake  himself  thoroughly. 
^'  If  this  be  not  done,  the  paroxysm  is  very  apt  to  recur 
^'  again  immediately,  as  the  propensity  to  sleep  is  almost 
"  irresistible,  and,  if  yielded  to,  another  paroxysm  of  Mightf 
^'  mare  is,  for  the  most  part  inevitable. "-—P.  24. 

Where  tlie  disease  is  established,  some  confusion  of 
head,  singing  in  t^ie  ears,  and  spectra  before  the  eyes,  will 
remain  for  a  time  after  being  roused.  There  will  also  be  in 
many  cases,  acceleralion  of  the  pulse  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  Mr.  Waller  is  of  opinion  that  when  the  paroxysm 
goes  off,  as  frequently  happens,  without  the  patient 
waking,  strange  hallucinations  are  produced,  which  give 
origin  to  reputed  visions,  and  superhiatural  visitation,  even 
among  people  of  great  intellectual  cultivation.  The  degree 
of  consciousness  during  a  paroxysm  of  Night-mare  is  so 
much  greater  than  ever  happens  in  a  dream,  that  a  person 
who  has  had  a  vision  of  this  kind,  can  not  easily  bring  him- 
self to  a  knowledge  of  the  deceit,  unless  he  wakes  out  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  finds  some  incongruity^  in  respect  to  time  or 
place.  It  was  probably  nothing  but  attacks  of  Incubus 
which  gave  origin  to  the  following  complaint  from  the 
amiable  Cowper*  "  To  whatever  cause  it  be  owing  (whe- 
ther to  constitution  or  God's  express  appointment)  i  am 
hunted  by  spiritual  hoimds  in  the  night-season.'-  Hayley*s 
Life  of  CozL'per.  Now  we  know  that  when  the  digestive 
organs  are  deranged,  there  will  be  very  preternatural  pul- 
sations extending  froi](i  the  oesophagus  to  the  rectuin^  an^ 
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these,  combined  with  Night-mare,  might  very  easily  give 
rise  to  the  idea  entertained  by  the  poet :  indeed  the  visions 
accompanying  Incubus  are  often  of  the  most  frightful  kind* 
Forrestus,  when  affected  with  this  complaint,  thought  he 
was  pressed  upon  the  chest  by  a  black  dog,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  could  not  breathe.  '^  Piitabat  pectus  suura 
comprimi  a  cane  nigro,  unde  respirare  non  potuit." 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  in  this  way,  many  well- 
meaning  persons  have  deceived  themselves  and  others  with 
the  belief  that  they  had  seen  spectres,  heard  voices,  &c,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night ;  and  very  possibly  that  such  convic- 
tions have,  under  certain  circumstances,  produced  the 
event  foreboded  or  dreaded. 

To  a  modification  of  Incubus,  Mr.  Waller  attributes  that 
indescribable  terror  which  some  persons  feel  in  their  sleep, 
and  which  frequently  obliges  them  to  vociterate  aloud,  and 
generally  to  start  with  such  violence,  or  even  to  jump  out 
of  bed,  with  or  without  a  terriiic  dream. 

Incubus  will  sometimes  occur  in  the  healthiest  persons, 
when  any  indigestible  food  happens  to  lie  in  the  stomach  or 
the  upper  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  during  sleep.— 
But  a  peculiar  habit  of  body  is  necessary  to  render  a  person 
subject  to  it.  Many  feel  it  from  youth.  These  are  gene- 
rally of  a  contemplative  disposition,  and  of  that  particular 
temperament  which  disposes  to  Hypochondriasis  and  Ner- 
vous diseases.  Sedentary  employments,  confinement  within 
doors,  great  application  to  literary  or  other  studies,  &c.  also 
predispose  to  the  attacks  of  Incubus.  Those,  too,  who  are 
accustomed  to  coarse  and  unwholesome-  food,  however  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  are  obnoxious  to  this  disease ; 
hence  its  great  prevalence  among  sailors.  Hypochondriacs 
and  pregnant  women  are  also  its  victims. 

The  proximate  cause  of  Incubus  has  given  rise  to  various 
s]3eculations.  A  very  general  opinion  prevails  that  this 
affection  is  produced  by  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
blood's  circulation,  from  particular  position  of  the  body. — 
It  is  a  certain  fact,  however,  that  no  posture  is  a  security 
from  Night-mare  among  the  predisposed  ;  neither  is  a  full 
stomach  to  be  accused  as  the  cause,  nor  an  empty  one  to 
be  expected  as  the  antidote  of  this  disorder.  There  is, 
however,  an  almost  universal  opinion,  that  Incubus  attacks 
persons  only  while  on  their  backs !  and  this  opinion  seems 
to  have  some  foundation  in  fact,  from  the  following  circum- 
stances.    One  of  the  symptoms  almost  inseparable  from  the 
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disease  is  this,  that  tbe  patient  appears  to  Jiimsdf  to  he 
kept  down  upon  the  back  by  some  external  force ;  and  as, 
at  the  moment  of  recovering  the  power  of  volition^  a  great 
confusion  of  ideas  prevails,  a  person  may  easily  imagine 
that  he  has  recovered  himself  by  some  eftbrt  of  his  own,  by 
fjirning  from  his  back  to  his  side.  But  these  tilings  are 
extremely  fallacious,  as  there  is  no  trusting  to  the  senses 
during  a  paroxysm  of  Incubus. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  mode  of  treatment  to  which 
this  disease  gives  way,  that  the  primary  cause,  in  whatever 
manner  it  raa3^act,  has  its  seat  in  i\\e  digestive  organs,  and 
that  Night-mare  originates  in  defective  digestion,  whereby 
the  food,  which  should  be  converted  into  good  chyle,  is 
transformed  into  a  half-digested  mass  of  «c?W  matter,  which 
is  productive  of  heart-burn,  eructations,  flatulence,  gripes, 
with  the  whole  train  of  dyspeptic  and  hypochondriacal 
complaints. 

There  are  many  stomachs  which  convert  every  thing 
they  receive  instantly  into  an  acid;  and  such  will  be  gene- 
rally found  to  be  the  case  with  persons  subject  to  habitual 
Night-mare,  or  frightful  dreams,  and  disturbed  sleep.  Such 
stomachs  are  too  frequenlly  distended  with  some  acid  gas, 
which  alone  gives  rise,  in  many  cases,  to  paroxysms  of  In- 
cubus ;  and  may  often  be  instantly  removed  by  any  warm 
cordial,  as  peppermint,  gin,  brandy,  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
&c.  Whytt  used  generally  to  take  a  small  wine-glass-full  of 
brandy  going  to  bed,  in  order  to  keep  off  Night-mare  and 
terrific  dreams,  to  which  he  was  very  subject. 

Of  all  medicines,  however,  the  carbonate  of  soda,  taken 
in  a  little  ale  or  porter,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Waller, 
■will  be  found  the  most  efficacious.  About  a  scruple,  going 
to  bed,  is  a  sufficient  dose;  and  where  acidities  prevail  in 
the  stomach,  the  same  quantity,  twice  in  the  day,  will  b& 
useful.  This  medicine  not  only  neutralizes  any  acid  in  the 
first  passages,  but  likewise  brings  away  by  stool,  Tast  quan- 
tities of  viscid  slimy  matter,  so  acrid  as  to  burn  and  exco- 
riate the  parts  it  touches.  The  appetite  now  generally 
improves ;  but  the  propensity  to  acidify  remains  for  a  long 
time  in  the  stomach,  and  requires  great  attention  to  diet 
and  regimen.  There  are  few  people  with  whom  particular 
kinds  of  food  do  not  disagree,  and  these  being  known  should 
be  avoided.  Thus  chesnuts  or  sour  wine  will  almost  always 
produce  Incubus  among  those  predisposed  to  it,  as  was 
observed  by  Hildanus.    ''  Qui  scire  cupit  quid  sit  Incubus  ^ 
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Is  cmte  somnum  comedat  caslaneas^  et  superbibat  vinum 
fcsculentwn"  la  this  country,  cucumbers,  nuts,  apples^^ 
and  flatulent  kinds  of  food,  are  the  articles  most  likely  to 
bring  on  Night-mare. 

The  following  draught  I  have  found  very  efficacious 
in  preventing  attacks  of  Incubus,  viz.  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, ten  grains,  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  threa 
drachms,  cinnamon  water,  two  ounces,  to  be  taken  going 
to  bed. 

Intemperance  of  any  kind  is  hurtful.  Most  vegetables 
disagree ;  and  pastry,  fat,  greasy,  and  salted  meat,  are  to  be 
avoided.  Modexate  exercise  is  as  beneficial,  as  sedentary 
employments,  intense  study,  and  late  hours  are  prejudiei^Ja 
(Fide  Waller'' s  Treatise  on  Incubus,) 
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Some  good  and  much  harm  are  every  day  done  by  the 
family  medicine  chest,  and  the  patent  medicine  warehouse. 
If  the  experienced  physician  is  often  at  a  loss  what  to  pre- 
scribe, and  frequently  finds  it  most  prudent  to  prescribe 
nothing  at  all ;  what  infinite  mischief  must  be  hourly  pro- 
duced by  the  patient,  and  the  still  more  ignorant  quack^ 
pouring  drugs,  of  which  they  know  little,  into  a  body,  of 
Tvhich  they  know  less  !  The  dictionaries  of  popular  me- 
dicine slay  annually  their  millions ;  not  directly  indeed, 
by  the  actual  injury  of  the  remedy  ;  but  eventually  by  pro- 
crastinating the  interference  of  the  regular  practitioner, 
till  the  period  of  cure  is  past,  or  until  the  disease  has  taken 
that  hold  on  the  constitution  or  part,  which  will  baffle  all 
future  remedial  processes. 

Speaking  generally,  every  domestic  or  patent  medicine 
ivhich  simplj^  evacuates  from  the  skin  or  bowels,  moi/  do 
good ;  but  all  those  which,  in  any  way,  lull  pain,  (and 
most  of  them  have  opium  in  their  composition  for  this  very 
purpose)  or  prove  stimulant  or  cordial,  must  inevitably  do 
injury,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  It  has  been  abundantly 
proved  throughout  this  Essay,  that  debility  is  rarely  inde- 
pendent of  some  organic  or  functional  disease,  and  that  the 
latter  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  removed  by  remedies 
which  operate  as  evacuants,  in  some  shape  or  other— such 
as  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  sialagogues,  cholagogues,  &c. 
including  blood-letting.  Now  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived how  deleterious  must  that  medicine  prove,  which, 
hy  an  anodyne  property,  soothes,  for  a  time,  the  painful 
sensations  proceeding  from,  and  wisely  designed  to  point 
out  the  nature,  and  seat  of  the  disease ;  thus  masking  the 
enemy,  and  enabling  him  to  revel  on  the  very  vitals  of  the 
unhappy  victim,  unsuspected — unassailed  !  Again,  if  any 
stimulant  or  cordial  property  be  combined  with  the  anodyne 
(as  is  generally  the  case  in  patent  medicines)  then  the 
gilded  poison  gives  redoubled  force  and  activity  to  the  ori- 
ginal malady,  and  the  patient  is  pushed  forward  with  an 
accelerated,  though  hidden  velocity,  to  the  confines  of  the 
grave,  or  what  perhaps  is  worse,  to  a  state  of  irremediable 
torture,  and  lingering  decay  » 
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These  are  the  glorious  fruits  of  that  wide  system  of  char- 
latanism  which  pervades  these  islands,  and  Aviiich  nuist 
prove  as  strong  "  a  preventive  check"  to  population  as  the 
statistical  philosopher  can  desire !  It  is  on  this  account,  I 
have  been  solicitous  to  pourtraj  the  causes  oi  (\hQ^%Q  as 
beacons  to  general  readers  ;  but  to  attempt  to  teach  them 
how  to  use  the  remedies,  when  they  are  actually  overtaken 
with  illness,  would  be  to  furnish  them  with  the  letters  of 
Bellerophon  for  their  own  destruction. 

Nevertheless  a  few  observations  on  certain  safe  and  useful 
medicines,  may  be  inserted  herco  As  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  maladies  jQow  from  repletion,  or  the  exces- 
sive indulgence  of  food  and  drink,  so  an  open  state  of  the 
bowels,  or  rather  a  periodical  evacuation  of  them  by  pur- 
gatives, would  obviate  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
disorders  we  incur.  Man  will  not  abstain  from  animal 
food  two  days  in  the  week;  but  he  will  take  a  couple  of 
doses  of  physic,  as  an  alternative— and  it  is  the  best  alter=> 
native  we  have.  Five  grains  of  the  blue  pill  and  one  or 
two  of  aloes,  (where  the  person  is  not  disposed  to  hemorr- 
hoids, or  three  grains  of  jalap  as  a  substitute  for  the  aloes^ 
where  he  is,)  taken  regularly  twice  a  week,  for  three  or 
four  months  in  the  year,  would  do  more  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  health  and  prolongation  of  life,  than  all  the 
balsams  and  elixirs  from  the  ^' Balm  of  Gilead  "  down  to? 
the  "  Dutch  Drops." 

The  old  custom  of  bleeding  in  the  spring,  and  taking 
sonie  cooling  physic,  has  been  ridiculed  by  modern  physi- 
cians ;  but  as  the  season  alluded  to  generally  brings  with 
it  a  host  of  inflammatory  affections,  1  know  not  upon  what 
principle  the  practice  has  been  condemned.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  most  warmly  recom- 
mend the  revival  of  this  exploded  precaution. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  wOrk,  let  me  say  a 
few  words  in  favour  of  injured  innocence — of  the  hapless 
infant,  who  cannot  tell  his  sufferings.  Childhood  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  acidities  and  other  derangements  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels.  Nature  has^  wisely  given  the  infant, 
therefore,  the  power  of  crying  and  drawing  up  its  lit  He 
legs,  to  indicate  the  griping  sensations  by  which  it  is  an^ 
lioyed.  But  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  infatuated 
mother,  or  criminal  nurse,  procures  the-  "Daffy,"  or  "  God- 
frey," and  by  stupifying  the  child's  senses,  smothers  its 
ipries^  and  actually  locks  np  the  disease  \   From  repetitions 
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of  this  practice,  bowel  complaints,  engorgement  of  the  liver, 
inflammation,  and  water  in  the  brain  result;  and  then, 
when  the  little  sufferer  is  no  more,  the  misguided  parent 
lias  to  lament,  in  vain,  (if  conscience  jet  maintains  its  seat} 
the  destruction  of  her  progeny ! 

O,  taught  bj'  counsel,  timely  learn  to  shun 
The  fatal  path  where  thousands  are  undone  I 
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APPENDIX. 
PRACTICAL    RESEARCHES 

ex  THE 

|?ATHOLOGY,  TREATMENT,  AND   PREVENTION 

OP 

GOUT, 

JN  ALL  ITS  FROTEIAN  FORMS, 

TRANSLATED  AND  CONDENSED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

M.  M.  GUILBERT  and  HALLE, 

As  drawnup  for  the  DiCTjpifdinE  des  scjehces  medicales  in  1817. 


The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  being  distinguished 
beyond  all  other  people  for  a  gouty  diathesis,  and  the  naturd 
and  treatment  of  this  proteian  and  formidable  malady  being 
still  the  subjects  of  warm  discussion  in  the  medical  world,  I 
trust  that  the  following  attempt  to  convey  to  the  English 
sreader  the  spirit  and  practical  information,  contained  in 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  comprehensive  articles  in  the 
great  French  work,  now  publishing,  will  be  deemed  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  profession  at  large. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  long  and  cruel  w^ar,  from 
'svhich  we  have  just  emerged,  has,  during  its  direful 
sway,  almost  annihilated  the  literary  intercourse  between 
lixe  two  great  belligerent  nations  ^   and  ^ven  jct^  casts  ^ 
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withering  shade  over  the  common  tree  of  science,  whose 
roots  should  draw  nutriments  unmolested,  from  every  soil— 
whose  branches  should  bear  fruit  for  every  nation  I 

If  some  discrepancies  of  opinion  and  practice  obtain  be- 
tween the  medical  corps  of  France  and  England,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  zeal  and  unwearied  diligence  with  which 
our  continental  brethren  cultivate  the  healing  art,  and  par* 
ticulariy  that  important  branch  of  ii—?rwrbid  anatomy^ 
claim  our  highest  respect,  and  demand  our  warmest  ap» 
plauFe.  In  public  institutions,  the  French  pathologist  has 
amplet  scope,  and  better  means  of  pushing  his  post-morian 
researches,  than  similar  establishments  offer  to  +he  English. 
Let  us  not  therefore  be  too  lastidious  in  availing  ourselves 
of  the  laborious  investigations  of  our  competitors  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel ;  nor  undervalue  facts,  observa- 
tions, and  faithful  delineations  of  morbid  phenomena,  be- 
cause they  are  occasionally  besprinkled  with  doctrines 
to  which  we  do  not  subscribe;  and  which  perhaps  we  are 
unable  to  refute. 

The  following  dissertation  on  Gout  is  divided  into  two 
grand  sections,  (which  are  minutely  subdivided)  the  first 
being  pathological,  the  second  therapeutical.  We  shall 
throw  the  whole  into  sections,  to  avoid  infinity  of  subdivi- 
sion, and  to  give  greater  facility  of  reference. 

Articular  Gout.  We  propose  to  describe  five  kinds 
[not  essentially  different  in  nature,  but  only  in  appearance] 
of  Articular  Gout.  Viz.  1st. — Regular  or  acute  articular 
gout.  ^nd. — Chronic  or  irregular  gout,  consecutive  of  the 
former.  3rd. — Primitive  asthenic  gout,  occurring  without 
previous  regular  gout.  4th.— Fixed  gout.  5th.— Primi- 
iive  fixed  gout. 

^  §  I.— Regular  or  Acute  Articular  Gozd.  Sydenham, 
complimented  by  the  title  of  the  ewglish  hippocrates, 
has  given  so  exact  a  description  of  the  paroxysm  of  regular 
gout,  that  all  succeeding  authors  have  only  copied  him. 
We  shall  not  therefore  repeat  on  this  head  what  may  be 
found  in  Cullen  or  any  other  systematic  writer.  The 
principal  characters  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
words.  A  sudden  invasion  during  sleep,  commencing 
with  a  sense  of  chilliness  and  horripilation — then  local  pain 
(generally  in  the  great  toe)  with  symptomatic  fever,  in- 
creasing and  diminishing  with  the  pain.  Towards  the  end 
of  Si  hours,  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  with  the  formation 
of  a  slight  swelling;  accompanied  by  heat  and  rediies;^  c^ 
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tlxe  part  affected .  Every  evening  during  the  period  of  the 
gouty  attack,  (generally  a  fortnight)  there  is  an  exacerbation 
resembiiag  the  tirst  paroxysm. 

A  few  words  on  the  pvain,  fever,  and  swelling.  The  pain 
has  no  detcrraiiied  character  ;  but  is  rather  remarkable  for 
a  cruel  variety  !  A  sensation  of  tension^  tearing,  constric- 
tion, compression — sometimes  like  a  wedge  between  the 
ends  of  the  bones — sometimes  like  the  gnawing  of  an  ani- 
mal— sometimes  like  a  tire. 

Minute  observation  has  often  detected,  in  first  and  regu- 
lar attacks  especially,  a  fever  of  septenary  period,  and 
tertian  type.  According  to  Plenciz,  it  readily  assumes  the 
character  of  the  reigning  epidemic.  Sthoil  has  remarked 
a  partial  crisis  terminate  each  gouty  febrile  paroxysm, 
manifested  by  a  moisture  on  the  skin,  deposition  in  the 
urine,  or  increased  secretion  hiio  the  stomach  or  bowels. — 
The  erysipelatous  swelling  is  also  considered  in  the  same 
light. 

The  swelling  itself,  produced  by  an  accession  of  gout, 
terminates  by  a  local  transudation,  and  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle — the  former  having  often  a  peculiar  odour,  and  the 
property  of  blackening  silver. 

The  attack  over,  the  patient  speedily  recovers  a  more 
than  prisline  degree  of  health,  that  promises  a  long,  if  not  a 
permanent  immunity  from  similar  visitations. 

Although  we  generally/ see  gout  make  its  debut  on  the 
feet ;  yet  it  occasionally  commences  in  the  wrists,  hands, 
and  knees.  Sometimes  ako,  instead  of  coming  like  a  thief 
in  the  night,  it  attacks  in  open  day — and  then  for  the  most 
part,  at  the  moment  of  soma  unusual  mental  or  corporeal 
exertion.  Van  Swieten  saw  a  robust  man  so  stricken  with 
gout  in  descending  from  Ids  coach,  that  he  thought  he  had 
dislocated  his  ankle.  ?.[.  Guilbert  knew  a  gentleman  who, 
during  a  retreat  in  the  presence  of  an  enem.y,  and  while 
animated  with  all  the  emotions  which  such  a  situation  na- 
turally iubpires,  wr^s  so  violently  assailed  by  gout,  on 
the  middle  of  a  bridjje  which  he  was  rapidly  crossing,  that 
his  life  was  preserved  only  by  the  humanity  of  -his  com- 
rades, who  carried  him  over  on  their  shoalders. 

But  gout  makes  its  approaches  sometimes  in  the  most 
insidious  manner.  Desault  knevv  a  magistrate  who  every 
year,  towards  the  end  of  winter,  experienced  accessions  of 
gout,  but  so  slight  and  irregular  that,  for  a  long  time,  he 
would  not  acknowledge  the  name  of  the  disease.  One  year 
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it  was  the  shoemaker's  fault,  -^.vho  made  his  shoes  too  small  * 
another,  he  sprained  his  foot,  or  made  a  fauxpas,  &c* 
At  length,  however,  the  enemy  unmasked  himself,  and  ief^ 
no  doubt  as  to  his  true  naturco 

The  ancients  were  still  more  loth  to  acknowledge  gout 
than  we  are«  Air-ong  us,  it  is  often  the  consequence  of  a 
sedentary  life  dedicated  to  honorable  and  useful  studies. — 
In  the  older  time,  such  causes  were  rare,  since  literary  in- 
vestigations were  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  in  the  peripa- 
tetic manner.  The  polished  letters  of  Pliny  were  composed 
amid  the  amusements  of  fishing  and  hunting  I  To  the  shame 
then  of  the  Athenian  and  Roman  Arthritics,  we  are  com^ 
pelled  to  say,  that  their  gouty  attacks  were,  in  general^ 
owing  to  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking—heuce 
their  aversion  to  a  gouty  character. 

Finally,  regular  articular  gout  ordinarily  confines  its  first 
invasions  to  certain  joints,  particularly  those  of  the  feet^ 
but  as  time  rolls  on,  the  sphere  of  its  action  is  progressively 
increased,  till  tlie  patient,  at  lengthy  appears  affected  with 
one  universal  gout  J 

§  2. — Chronicj  Asthenic,  or  Consecutive  Articular  Gout, 
This,  like  acute  gout,  is  composed  of  accessions  and  pa- 
roxysms, but  of  longer  duration  and  less  definite  character. 
The  difibrent  stadia,  the  increment,  the  acme^  and  the 
decline  of  the  disease,  are  disproportioned  and  confused. 
In  acute  gout  we  see  one  joint  suffering  in  some  degree  of 
ratio  with  another;  hwi  here  \\q  shall  frequently  observe 
an  articulation  merely  traversed,  as  it  were,  hy  the  disease^^^ 
while  its  fellow,  of  the  other  extremity,  is  long  and  cruelly 
tormented.  The  chronic  species  is  also  more  prone  to 
retrocession  on  internal  organs,  more  apt  to  transport  itself 
from  point  to  point  there,  and  that  from  more  trifling  causes^ 
than  the  acute  gout ; — hence  the  epithet  irregular  has  been 
justly  applied  to  it. 

This  species  will  last  for  months — perhaps  the  whole 
year,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  the  Summer^ 
wandering  from  joint  to  joint.  Here  the  gastric  derange- 
ments are* more  marked  and  obstinate.  The  appetite  fails* 
the  digestion  is  difficult;  the  urine  is  neither  of  a  deep 
enough  colour,  small  enough  quantity,  or  sufficiently  sedi- 
mentous.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  copious,  and  of  a 
diabetic  hue.  The  patient  is  annoyed  with  hemorrhoidal 
pains — itchings  in  various  parts — lassitude — cramps,  and  a 
thousand  other  internal  morbid  sensations.     Mean  time  he 
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becomes  a  prey  to  choler,  timidity,  chagrin,  and  other 
melancholy  emotions.  There  are  some  remarkable  excep" 
tions,  however,  to  this  rule.  The  greE^t  Conde  was  never 
jnore  amiably  brilliant  in  company,  or  eloquent  in  conversa- 
tion tlian  when  labouring  under  a  paroxysm  of  the  disease  ; 
and  it  was  said  of  Charles  the  fittli,  that  he  rode  between 
gout  and  victory,  on  the  same  triumphal  car. 

The  local  sequela?,  or  engorgements  and  other  structural 
lesions  of  chronic  gout,  are  very  distressing.  The  swelling 
Thou£^h  less  prominent  than  in  the  acute  species,  and  some- 
times even  colourless,  disperses  slowly,  and  remains  long 
stiif  and  painful.  Of  this  class  of  arthritics  it  has  been 
more  wittily  than  charitably  said-—"  manus  hahent  et  non 
falx)uhunt ;  pedes^  et  non  ambulahunt ;  sed  damabunt  in 
guiture  suo.'"  It  is  sometimes,  however,  imprudent  to  jest 
-with  the  gout.  The  Emperor  Severus^  who  was  lame  with 
this  disease,  put  some  of  the  court  wits  to  death  for  their 
raillery !  '■'•  Let  my  subjects  learn,"  says  he,  "  that  it  is  with, 
my  head  and  not  with  my  feet  tha-t  I  govern  them." 

The  local  lesions  may  be  reduced  to  five  classes.  First; 
the  gouty  cedem a,  occupying  a  considerable  space;  with- 
out redness ;  and  possessing  but  a  feeble  elasticity,  compli- 
cated with  common  oedema.  It  is  most  common  in  old 
people,  and  lymphatic  temperaments.  Second;  contrac- 
tion, or  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments  of 
those  parts  which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  gouty  irritation. 
Third;  ligamentous  sw^ellings  and  tendinous  no-* 
DosiTiES.  These  are  partial  thickenings  of  the  ligaments 
and  tendons,  at  first  soft  and  painful,  but  ultimately  becoming 
indurated,  and  productive  of  stiffness  in  the  motions  of  the 
joints*  In  fact,  the  natural  movements  and  actions  of  the 
parts  affected,  are  changed  by  these  lesions.  The  nodosities 
form  riew  pullies  and  attachments  for  the  tendons,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  joint  is 
altered,  and  all  its  motions  embarrassed  or  distorted. 
Fourth;  anchylosis.  Thismay  result  fiom  the  preceding 
species  of  lesion,  or  simply  from  long-continued  immobility 
of  the  limb,  and  consequent  induration  of  the  surrounding 
investments.  Sometimes  it  seems  owing  to  the  effects  of 
repeated  inflammation  in  the  synovial  membranes,  whereby 
they  become  glued  together.  At  others,  the  extremities  of 
the  bones  themselves  would  appear  to  be  the  seat  of  disease, 
whether  of  caries,  mollifies  ossium,  or  effusions  of  super- 
&.bundant  ossific  matter.      But  the  most  frequent  cause  oC 
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Anchylosis  is — Fifth;  gouty  concretions.  These  ar& 
formed  of  a  substance  resembling,  in  appearance,  plaster  of 
Paris,  or  chalk,  and  which  had  originally  been  in  a  fluid 
or  gelatinous  state.  They  are  not  irritant  in  their  own 
nature,  but  mechanically  so,  by  their  size,  shape,  or  situation ^ 
as  foreign  bodies.  By  occasioning  almost  constant  pain  and 
irritation  they  finally  induce  an  habitual  state  of  gout,  which 
lias  been  thence  dQUominated  fixed  gout  ^  of  which  more  here- 
after. Chronic  gout,  however,  sometimes,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing these  concretions,  and  changing  into  fijoed,  takes,  on 
the  contrary,  the  character  of  Anomalous  gout,  of  which 
we  shall  treat  in  due  order. 

§  3. — Primitive  Asthenic  Gout,  This  differs  from  chro« 
liic  gout,  inasmuch  as  it  developes  itself  generally  without 
being  preceded  by  the  acute  species.  Its  invasions  are  by 
day  or  by  night.  It  is  accompanied  by  fever,  but  destitute 
of  defined  accessions  or  paroxysms.  It  causes  rather  less 
distress  than  the  other  species,  but  is  subject  to  translations 
and  retrocessions.  In  this  species  tophi  and  nodosities  are 
rarely  seen ;  but  synovial  inflammations,  caries,  and  soften- 
ings of  the  bones,  occasionally  supervene.  The  aged,  the 
debilitated,  and  the  martyrs  to  rheumatism,  are  its  victims. 
Its  attacks  last  some  months,  and  when  it  retrocedes  from 
the  joints  to  the  interior,  which  it  too  often  does,  it  usually 
assumes  the  mask  of  spasmodic  affections. 

§  4. — Fixed  Articular  Gout,  This  is  the  ordinary  con- 
sequence of  chronic  gout.  Its  character  depends  on  those 
nodosities  or  concretions  already  alluded  to.  Mr.  James 
Moore  has  given  a  good  description  of  these  in  the  1st  vol. 
of  the  Med.  Chirurgical  Transactions.  The  swelling  which 
gives  birth  to  these  concretions  does  not  differ  from  tlie 
ordinary  swelling  of  gout  at  the  beginning ;  but  after  some 
time,  it  communicates  to  the  hand  the  sensation  of  fluctua- 
tion. A  portion  of  this  fluid  being  absorbed,  the  remainder 
gradually  inspissates,  and  at  length,  becomes  hard  and 
friable.  During  each  gouty  attack,  and  sometimes  even 
in  the  intervals,  a  fresh  effusion  takes  place,  and  thus  tophi 
are  farmed,  which  have  been  seen  of  all  sizes  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  an  egg.  These  tophi  are  not  bounded  by  a  cyst, 
but  diffused  through  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,^  or 
even  into  the  cavities  of  the  joints  themselves.  Sometimes 
they  approach  the  surface,  and  are  thrown  out. 

Violent  attacks  of  arthritic  inflammation  now  frequently 
burst  upon  the  parts  thus  mechanically  irritated,  and  fresh 
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efFusIons  are  added  to  the  original  depot,  till  enormous  tu- 
mours are  produced.  Tliese  swellings  are  encircled  by  a 
large  purple  areola  threatening  mortification,  and  accom- 
panied by  intolerable  pain.  Finally,  the  skin  gives  way, 
and  a  profuse  serous  discharge  ensues,  leaving  the  tophous 
concretions  at  bottom.  These  last  come  away  piecemeal ; 
sometimes  requiring  years  for  their  expulsion  from  foul 
and  irritable  ulcers.  Fortunately  these  openings  into  the 
cavity  of  a  joint  are  far  from  being  so  dangerous  as  those 
resulting  from  wounds  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  parts. 

§  5. — ■Fij;ed  primitive  Articular  Gout.  This  species  is 
but  little  known,  and  has  been  imperfectly  described,  if  we 
except  the  account  of  Halle  and  Nysten.  It  shews  itself 
in  preference,  among  individuals  of  a  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, and  particularly  in  females  of  this  constitution,  at  the 
critical  periods  of  their  lives.  The  articular  swellings  are 
nearly  painless,  even  during  sudden  atmospherical  transi- 
tions :  the  patient  only  experiencing  a  kind  of  shooting 
sensation,  when  bending  or  extending  the  joint.  They  have 
not  the  erysipelatous  appearance,  nor  the  degree  of  resist- 
ance to  the  finger,  observable  in  other  species  of  gout— 
Ihey  are  palcj  and  somewhat  soft.  They  principally  at" 
tack  the  knee,  and  the  articulations  of  the  superior  extre- 
mity. After  a  considerable  sojourn  in  the  joints,  it  finally 
becomes  retrocedent,  or  at  least  complicated  with  organic 
derangements  of  the  viscera.  It  was  this  species  that  har- 
rassed  the  last  years  of  daubenton,  the  celebrated  natu^ 
ralist,  Y/hose  hands  were  so  deformed  as  to  resemblcj 
according  to  the  expression  of  Perseus— /^e  branches  of 
an  old  Beech  tree !  it  has  been  vaguely  described  by 
authors  under  the  titles  of  Arthritis  chJorotica—Ar.  expers^ 
alba,  frigida,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

§  6 — Mutations  and  conversions  of  other  diseases  into 
Gout,  Articular  gout  critical.  Under  this  title  sonie  re- 
markable facts  are  ranged.  Thus  Van  Swie ten  relates  the 
case  of  a  man  affected  with  Pleurisy,  who,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  disease,  and  after  copious  venesection  &c.  had. 
been  tried  in  vain,  was  suddenly  seised  with  acute  gout  in 
both  feet,  when  the  pain  of  side  and  fever  immediately 
disappeared,  and  returned  no  more.  This  man  never  expe- 
rienced gout,  before  nor  afterwards. 

Morgagni  was,  himself,  affected  with  violent  inflamma^ 
tion  in  both  eyes,  which  resisted  every  remedy,  till  hap" 
pening  to  bathe  his  feet  in  hot  water,  gout  seised  the  right 
great  toe^  and  instantly  the  Ophthalmia  gave  way.  Ep.  bli 
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Long  mentions  a  case  of  mental  alienation,  [wliich  sue* 
ceeded,  it  is  true,  a  translation  of  gout,  but  which  continued 
uniform  for  ten  years]  that  enTirely  diafippeared  on  ihe 
accession  of  a  violent  iit  of  gout  in  the  feet.  The  patient 
never  experienced  gout  afterwards.  Lanzoni  states,  in  the 
Ephem.  des  Curieux^  the  case  of  a  female,  subject,  during 
twenty-five  years,  to  Epilepsy,  but  who  was  delivered  from 
this  disease  by  an  ai(ack  of  gout  in  the  lower  extremity. 

But  it  is  to  various  nervous  affections  that  gout  has  fre^ 
quently  been  observed  to  prove  critical — especislly  Hypo- 
chondriasis and  Melancholia  :  "  ermnpente  podagra  solvitur 
JMelancholiaJ^^  Melancholy  and  gout  are  seldom  present 
together  ;  a  reflection  that  may  console  the  victims  of  both 
diseases. 

%  7 .-—Articidar  Gout  hy  Metastasis,  Obstinate  diseases 
of  the  skin  have  been  frequently  known  to  transform  them^ 
selves,  all  at  once,  into  gout  of  the  extremities  equally  ob- 
stinate. Bang  saw  it  follow  herpes^  and  the  healing  of 
ulcers  and  issues.  In  this  order  of  phenomena,  Barthez, 
perhaps  with  justice,  ranges  the  arthritis  lactea  [Phleg. 
dolens]  of  parturient  women,  so  closely  imitating  gout,  and 
of  which  Musgrave  has  related  four  remarkable  examples. 

§  S»— Articular  Gout,  by  the  extensio7i  of  another  dis- 
ease. Certain  chronic  diseases  extend,  as  it  were,  to  the 
joints,  and  there  simulate  gout,  but  without  any  aWeviatioii 
of  the  original  complaint.  "^^  It  is  not  uncommon,"  says 
Halle,  "  to  see  painful  chronic  afiections  of  various  organs 
assume  the  character  of  wandering  articular  gout,  pro- 
ducing on  the  joints  of  the  extremities,  redness,  swelling, 
and  even  nodosity,  %vith  a  momentary,  but  fallacious  so- 
lace of  the  internal  evil.  In  applying  the  usual  remedies 
for  gouty  aftections  to  these  local  determinations,  the  prac- 
titioner will  invariably  find  himself  baiSed.*-  Rapport,  8fc. 

§  9.— Enquiries  relative  to  the  seat  oj  Gout,  Two 
opinions  have  divided  the  medical  world  on  this  point. — 
One  party  represent  it  as  exclusively  seated  in  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  Bichat  [a  tissue  oi  white  fibres,  hard,  nearly  iij- 
ielastic  and  insensible  i  comprehending  the  periosteum, 
pericardium,  ligaments,  aponeuroses,  tendons,  articular 
and  visceral  cap^sules,  as  the  dura  mater,  &c.  &c.  &c.]— 
The  other  consider  it  as  seated  in  the  serous  or  synovial 
tissue.  Morbid  Anatomy,  however,  has  now  decided  the 
question.  The  fibrous  tissue  is  unquestionably  the  more 
]usual^  but  by  no  means  the  exclusive  theatre  of  gouty  aci 
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tlon  ;  since  every  tissue  and  structure  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  joints  have  been,  in  their  turn,  disorganized 
by  the  Arthritic  process  1 

I  10. — Another  question  has  been  agitated.  Does  Gout 
belong  to  the  Class  Phlegmasia  or  Neuroses  ?  Pin  el,  in 
the  first  Edition  othis  Nosography,  ranged  it  in  the  latter, 
but  has  since  transferred  it  to  the  former  class.  Notwith- 
standing that  gout  is  characterized  by  extreme  MohUitjj^ 
and  that  its  morbid  action  can  be  transported,  in  the  twin- 
lilihg  of  an  eye,  from  one  joint  to  another,  or  from  thence 
to  an  internal  organ  ;*  yet  the  more  closely  we  examine  in- 
to the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  Bnd  its  morbid  anatomy, 
the  more  evident  will  be  its  inflammatory  nature. 

§  11. — -Gout  situated  in  other  parts  than  the  Articular 
iions.  This  has  received  raxious  appellations,  as  anomu" 
louSy  irregular^  visceral,  internal^  and  ab-articular  Gout. 
It  assumes  almost  every  form  ;  it  attacks  almost  every  or- 
gan. Here,  as  in  the  articular  species,  it  shews  a  preference 
to  the  white  fibrous  tissues,  where  it  is  too  often  mistaken 
for  rheumatism  and  nervous  affections.  Nor  is  it  a  natter 
of  trilling  importance  to  overlook  an  insidious  iniiatioa 
which,  exercising  itself  lo^day  on  a  ligament,  may,  to-mor- 
row, attack  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  or  the  hmm  I 

When  seated  in  the  Aponeuroses  of  Jiiuscles,  the  pain 
■will  wind  in  all  the  directions  of  those  tissues,  thoogh  no 
mark  of  inflammation  or  swelling  a^^pear  on  the  surface. 
in  the  ligaments  under  the  sternum,  gout  will  simulate  An- 
gina pectoris  ;-— in  the  periosteum  we  will  have  nodes  on 
the  tibia  and  ulna,  that  are  often  taken  for  Venereal.  At 
this  moment  we  are  treating  a  gouty  oblong  tumour,  very 
painful,  and  situated  along  several  of  the  ribs.  The  patient 
had  previous  articular  gout  in  the  spring.  Many  such  in- 
stances are  on  record.  In  attacking  the  pericranium,  it  will 
follow  the  line  of  the  sutures  so  closely  that  the  patient,  as 
AretaBus  long  ago  observed,  can  trace  them  more  accurately 
than  the  anatomist.  That  many  of  those  periodical  head- 
aches which  Bark,  Arsenic,  &c.  fait  to  relieve,  are  gouty  af- 
fections of  the  dura  mater ^  we  have  every  reason  to  beleive. 
The  capsular  envelope  of  the  kidneys  is  well  known  to  be 
frequently  the  seat  of  gout;  and  this  affection  is  not  sel- 
dom confounded  with  lumbago,  and  other  diseases  of  the 

*  See,  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  related  by  Dr.  Felix  in  the  4tU 
vol.  of  .the  Medico-chirurgical  Journal,  page  94.  Cummuuicated  bj  Dr» 
pkksron  of  Clifton, 
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jieighbourliood.  In  many  cases  of  Ophthalmia,^  with  peri- 
todical  exacerbations,  the  cause  has  been  traced  to  gout, — 
We  have  seen  it  unequivocally  attack  the  tunica  albuginea 
testis^  in  a  man  of  middle  age,  but  perfectly  free  from 
syphilitic  taint.  He  experienced  the  most  acute  pain  in  the 
left  testicle,  without  swelling,  or  any  affection  of  the  sper- 
matic cord.     It  succeeded  a  fit  if  articular  gout. 

Among  the  instances  of  gout  effecting  the  white  ;^6r^2/5 
tissue  of  the  arterial  system,  we  might  cite  th  3  history  of 
the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  as  given  by  M.  Desportes  in 
iiis  Treatise  on  Angina  Pectoris,  We  there  see  attacks  of 
syncope  anginosa  preceded  by  fits  of  regular  gout  in  the 
spring,  and  offering  this  aemariiable  phenomenon,  viz.  that 
the  arteries  of  the  left  arm  were  the  seat  of  such  excruciating 
pail?,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  slightest  pressure  on  them. 
Many  cases,  in  fact,  of  wliat  is  termed  Angina  Pectoris, 
appear  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  determination  of  gouty  ii- 
i^itation  on  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  or  on  the  Nervous 
plexuses  in  the  chest. 

The  connexion  between  gout  and  nervous  diseases,  so 
called,  is  extremely  worthj^  of  attention  and  investigation. 
ySfhyii  has  judiciously  remarked  that  men  and  women  of 
robust  constitutions  are  subject  to  gout,  but  very  rarely  to 
nervous  disorders  ;  whereas  delicate  people  arc  seldom  as- 
sailed by  the  former,  but  are  very  obnoxious  to  the  latter. 
Mo  Ideler  saw  a  fit  of  gout  in  the  feet  put  an  end  to  a  most 
distressing  train  of  nervous  symptoms  in  a  woman.  M. 
Gii  A  USSIER  observed  that  arthritic  individuals  were  those 
3?iost  subject  to  Neuralgia.  Leidenfort  relates  a  case  of 
suborbitar  neuralgia  disappearing  on  the  accession  of  gout 
in  tiie  foot.  We  ourselves,  have  observed  neuralgia  max- 
illaris  unequivocally  connected  with  gout  in  the  face,  suc= 
ceeding  an  herpetic  eruption  on  the  chin.  The  articula-? 
iion  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  right  side,  was  the  seat  of  the 
gouty  pain ;  while  another  and  distinct  pain  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  mental  foramen  and  ramify  over  the  chin  and  lips. 
The  arthritic  attack  lasted  six  weeks,  and  was  composed  of 
paroxysms  like  regular  articular  gout.  During  all  this 
time,  the  neuralgia  went  pari-passu  ;  increasing,  diminish- 
ing, and  ceasing  with  the  other  disease.  A  thousand  facts 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  point,  and  induce  us  to 
believe  that  Arthritic  and  Nervous  affections  are  intimately 
connected — are  influenced  by  similar  circumstances,  and 
have  perhaps  one  common  origin.     This  supposition  will 
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he  strengthened  by  reflecting  on  tbe  wliite  fibrous  tissue  of 
which  tlie  envelope  or  neurileraa  of  the  nerves  is  composed^, 
and  which  we  know  to  be  the  favourite  seat  of  gouty  ac-' 
tion.* 

This  disease  also  shews  itself  on  the  skin,  in  the  form  of 
Erysipelas,  Prurigo,  Herpes,  and  other  cutaneous  defagda- 
tions.  On  the  serous  tissues  whcit  havoc  does  not  retro» 
cedent  gout  produce,  under  the  forms  of  Pericarditis^ 
Pleuritis,  &c. !  On  the  mucous  membranes  it  gives  origin 
to  numerous  catarrhs^  It  even  assails  the  parenchymatous 
structures  in  the  shape  of  Hysteritis,  Puimonitis,  &c. 

Juei  us  now  proceed  to  trace  the  various  transformations 
"which  gout  assumes,  when  absent  from  the  joints,  JaQ.i  us 
pursue  this  Proteus  through  all  its  metamorphoses  and  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  his  masks  and  forms,  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  recognise  the  enemy  wherever  he  takes 
refuge,  and  combat  him  with  success. 

§  12, — Mutations  and  Conversions  of  Gout  into  the 
forms  of  other  diseases.  These  are  sometimes  developed 
in  consequence  of  imprudent  applications  to  the  joints,  hj 
which  the  gouty  action  is  driven,  as  it  were,  from  its  ex- 
terior seat  of  occupation  to  an  internal  part — sometimes  by 
powerful  moral  impressions,  which  disturb  the  economy  of 
the  living  machine,  and  invert  the  harmonious  order  of  its 
movements ;  hence  these  diseases  have  been  termed  retro^ 
cedent,  misplaced,  and  translated  gout. 

Occasionally  too,  and  without  any  evident  cause,  or  eri=> 
ternal  application,  articular  gout  will  shift  its  seat,  partially 
or  totally,  from  the  extremities  to  the  viscera  or  other  inter- 
nal parts,  receiving  the  appellation  of  spontaneous  retroce™ 
dent  gout. 

At  other  times  again,  and  without  any  immediately 
preceding  attack  of  gout,  internal  affections,  of  an  arthritic 
character,  will  occur,  which  for  the  safety  of  the  patient, 
require  to  be  thoroughly  understood.     This  form  may  be 

*  Here  is  another  blow  to  the  cla&s  N  euroses.  We  cannot  help  no- 
ticing the  coiocidence  between  our  French  authors  and  Dr.  Parry,  who, 
**  utterly  and  for  ever,  disclaims  all  reliance  on  the  neurological  systems  of 
pathology  hitherto  extant."  Elements  of  Pathology.  Every  day  seems 
to  famish  new  proofs  of  the  vast  influence  which  the  vascular  system  ex- 
erts on  tbe  nervous — probably  through  the  medium  of  the  white  fibrous 
tissue  or  Neuriiema,  where  turgescence,  ioHammation,  gouty  or  rheumatic 
irritation  may  readily  excite  those  spasmodic  aSections  hitherto  denomi- 
nated  nervous.  Vide  Dr.  Moulson  on  spasmodic  affections,  Medico-chir, 
Journal,  vol.  iii.  And  Dr.  Seeds  on  blood-letting  in  the  first  vol.  of  Ihts 
same,  p.  8S  et  eeq. 
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termed  masl'exU  ox  latent  gout ;  and  of  which  we  shall  entef 
into  some  detail. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  man  has  been  subject  to  regular 
articular  gout,  but  has  now  had  an  unusuRllj  long  iniRiunity 
from  an  attack.  He  becomes  affected  with  some  preyalling 
complaint  of  the  season,  and  that  at  the  period  of  formet 
arthritic  seisures.  Flis  disorder  not  only  resists  the  usual 
remedies,  but  is  accompanied  with  irregular  and  anomalous 
symptoms,  not  generally  observed  in  similar  complaints. 
Here  we  have  reason  to  suspect  a  latent  or  masked  gout, 
although  tijere  was  neither  accession  to,  nor  retrocession 
from  the  joints.  If,  as  Stoll  and  Barlhez  have  judiciously 
remarked,  the  stomach  or  other  abdominal  viscera  (organs 
which  internal  gout  affects  in  preference)  be  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, then  we  have  additional  grounds  for  the  suspicion 
alluded  io^ 

But  we  may  reasonably  suspect  the  gouty  nature  of  many 
internal  affections,  where  the  individual  has  never  expe- 
rienced the  articular  forms  of  the  disease.  According  to 
Barthez,  the  following  are  our  indications.  1st.  If  the 
parents  have  been  subject  to  gout,  or  if  the  local  nature  of 

flace  of  residence  predispose  to  disease  of  this  kind.  2d, 
f  he  have  the  arthritic  form  of  body.  Sd.  If  be  have 
Labitual  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs — and  parti- 
cularly if  he  be  intemperate  or  passionate.  4th.  If  he  be 
subject  to  internal  pains  more  or  less  severe,  which  increase 
©r  decline  at  particular  seasons,  or  are  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  skin,  and  perspiratory  function.  ^  If  to  any  of 
these  signs  are  added  pains  of  any  part  where  the  white 
fibrous  tissue  obtains  ;  and  if  he  have  previously  been  in 
the  habit  of  voiding  urine  with  considerable  sediment,  then 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  anomalous  malady  of 
the  patient  is  gout  en  masque. 

If  we  examine  the  writings  of  Musgrave,  Cullen,  and 
S(oll,  we  shall  find  ample  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
reasoning.  Among  the  various  masks  which  gout  assumes, 
Sfoll  enumerates  the  following — chronic  colics — Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery,  haemorrhoids.  Hypochondriasis,  Melancholy, 
Mania,  Uterine  ha^morrages,  fluor  albus,  catarrh,  peri- 
pneumony,  pleurisy,  Phthisis,  Asthma,  Hydrothorax, 
Cephalalgia,  vertigo,  Apoplexy,  Epilepsy,  Chorea  St. 
Viti,  paralysis,  Hysteric  and  Nervous  diseases,  Erysipelas-, 
chronic  Eruptions,  &c.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  it  is  not  in 
our  public  hospitals,  those  asylums  of  indigence  and  misery^ 
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tliat  we  can  study  a  disease  which  has  been  aptly  termed 
xthe  morbus  dominorum.  It  is  in  the  higlier  waliis  of  life, 
and  among  people  of  condition,  that  we  recognize  all  the 
various  proteian  transformations  aboye  enumerated  by  Stoll 
and  many  others. 

§  IS. — IndicMtion  of  the  principal  species^  8fc.  When 
gout  presents  itself  under  those  forms  and  circumstances, 
to  which  we  apply  the  epithets  repelled^  or  spontaneously 
retrocedent^  it  constitutes,  in  reality,  either  a  phlegmasia^ 
more  or  less  intense,  of  the  organs  assailed,  or  an  affection 
to  which  we  may  apply  the  term  nervous  or  spasmodic. 
These  are  the  two  principal  modes  of  internal  gout.  The 
possibility  of  its  existence  as  ti  phlegmasia  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  by  those  who  would  oppose  that  cruel  and  indis^ 
criminate  routine  which,  even  when  the  enemy  is  ravaging 
the  stomach  under  the  form  of  inflammation,  obstinately 
persists  in  seeing  nothing  but  ?ije  ne  sais  quoi^  called  gout^ 
which  it  pretends  to  frighten  back  to  the  extremities,  by 
pouring  on  an  inflamed  surface  the  most  burning  tinctures^ 
or  stimulant  liquors,  endowed  with  supposed  specific  virtues 
against  the  arthritic  irritation ! 

§  J4. — Nervous  or  Spasmodic  form  of  Ab-articular  or 
misplaced  Gout,  Numerous  examples  of  this  are  seen  in 
the  organs  of  sense,  particularly  in  the  eye,  Barthez  knew 
a  gouty  subject  affected  with  a  kind  of  false  perception^  in 
which  the  patient  saw  a  circular  spot  float  before  the  eyesj 
and  which  disappeared  on  the  accession  of  gout  in  the  ex- 
tremities. Aetius  relates  a  similar  instance;  and  Klein 
mentions  an  amaurosis  occasioned  by  retrocession  of  gouf^ 
and  cured  by  a  judicious  application  of  blisters. 

These  Arthritico-neuroses,  however^  are  generally  com- 
plicated with  other  affections  of  the  neighbouring  parts ; 
and  have  been  described  by  various  observers,  under  the 
names  of  cephalalgia,  heraicrania,  and  vertigo  arthritica— ~ 
nay,  have  been  denominated  "  Gout  in  the  Head.^^  The 
following  very  illustrative  case  we  owe  to  the  Breslaw  Phy- 
sicians. 

Case.  "  A  man,  who  had  led  an  irregular  life  in  his 
youth,  was  seized,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  with  violent  colic 
pains,  terminating  in  hemiplegia,  of  which  he  was  cured 
by  mercurial  frictions.  Some  time  after  this,  he  expe- 
rienced a  sharp  attack  of  Articular  gout ;  but  not  having 
patience  to  support  the  pain,  he  plunged  his  feet  several 
pmesp  and  afterwards  bis  whole  bodyj  into  water  in  w  hic^ 
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had  been  quenched  heated  silver.  The  pains  left  the  joinf^ 
but  attacked  the  head  yvith  indescribable  violence.  Each 
paroxysm  of  pain  was  ushered  in  by  a  profuse  effusion  of 
tears,  with  some  convulsive  motions  of  the  eyes — buzzins: 
in  the  ears — uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  and  discliarge  of 
pale  urine.  The  pain  usually  commenced  in  the  left  side 
of  the  head,  sometimes  on  one  point,  sometimes  on  another ; 
darting  thence,  with  great  violence  and  rapidity,  to  the 
neighbouring  parts,  as  the  jaws,  the  lips,  the  shoulders, 
and  even  to  the  right  side  of  the  breast.  But  it  was  in  the 
central  part  of  the  eye  that  the  pain  was  most  insupportable. 
From  time  to  time,  a  red  tumour  would  form  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  so  extremely  sensible  that  it  could  not  be 
touched  without  occasioning  exquisite  torture.  These  pa- 
aroxysms  would  last  from  twelve  hours  to  two  whole  days, 
during  which  time,  the  patient  could  neither  bear  a  ray  of 
light  on  the  eyes,  open  his  mouth,  or  breathe  with  freedom. 
When  the  paroxysms  arrived  at  their  acme,  vomiting  took 
place,  and  the  whole  terminated  by  a  flow  of  turbid  urine 
letting  fall  a  very  copious  sediment,  after  which  the  patient 
remained,  for  some  time^  in  a  low  irritable  state."  Hist, 
Morbor.  qui  Fratislav,  p,  51.  The  translator  has  a  case^ 
very  similar  to  the  above,  under  his  care  at  this  very  mo» 
ment.  The  subject  of  it,  a  female,  has  had  paroxysms  of  the 
above  kind,  and  preceded  by  the  same  phenomena,  for 
more  than  20  years.  They  generally  come  on  once  a  week^ 
lasting  from  four  to  twelve  or  sixteen  hours. 

In  Hoffman  we  find  an  account  of  chronic  coma  deter- 
mined by  retrocession  of  gout  from  the  joints ;  and  ofalethar^ 
^ic  complaint,  a  remanente  materia  arthritica^  correspond- 
ing with  the  latent  gout  of  stoll. 

GouTV  APOPLFxy,  the  worst  of  all  the  Neuroses,  is  of- 
ten preceded  by  affections  resembling  those  above  related  ; 
particularly  giddiness^  sometimes  transient,  at  others,  chro- 
nic, accompanied  with  a  kind  of  stammering  in  the  speech, 
and  staggering  in  the  walk.  These  phenomena  ought  to 
be  viewed  by  physicians  as  the  serious  warnings  of  impend- 
ing  danger ! 

Case,  Madam  de  St.  J — —  affected  many  years  with 
gout,  sometimes  seated  in  the  t^^iVe^Z^rows  structure,  [vide 
^  9]  sometimes  in  the  viscera  themselves,  experienced  last 
•winter,  for  the  second  time,  an  apoplectic  seizure  with 
hemiplegia.  We  were  called  in  consultation,  and  pre- 
icribed  what  we  thought  necessary  for  the  moment.      The 
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following  day,  ori  visiting  our  patient,  every  trace  of  apo« 
plexy  and  hemiplegia  was  gone;  and,  in  their  place,  a 
"paroxysm  of  irregular  fever,  with  delirium,  violent  agita- 
tion, &c.  These  symptoms  presently  subsided,  and  the 
original  complaints  returned,  but  curiously  modified.  The 
arm  of  the  hemiplegic  side,  previouly  insensible,  had  now 
become  the  seat  of  such  excruciating  pain,  that  the  most 
gentle  touch  caused  the  patient  to  cry  out  most  piteously. 
The  arm  has  since  remained  paralytic.  We  have  seen  the 
same  train  of  phenomena  in  another  case  of  gouty  apoplexy. 

In  the  writings  of  Wepfer,  Hoffman,  Musgrave,  and 
Morgagni,  we  find  numerous  examples  of  gouty  apoplexy* 
Among  these  we  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  a  species  of 
this  sort  observing  a  type  which,  if  not  strictly  periodical^ 
yet  approaches  to  it.  It  returns  at  short  intervals,  and  ge- 
nerally at  the  periods  when  regular  gout  might  be  expected.* 
We  have  seen  so  many  instances  of  this  and  other  masked 
forms  of  gout,  that  we  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  bark,  in  full  doses,  at  the  close  of  an  attack  of 
internal  gout,  to  prevent  subsequent  accessions  of  this  kind. 

Case,  A  woman  of  strong  constitution,  born  of  gouty 
parents,  and  affected,  for  many  years,  with  wandering  arti- 
cular gout,  was  stricken,  after  a  long  cessation  of  the  menses, 
"with  a  violent  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  instantly  deprived 
her  of  sensibility,  motive  power,  and  intellectual  faculties. 
The  treatment  proved  fortunate,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days  she  was  apparently  recovered  ;  nevertheless  we  recom- 
mended the  internal  use  of  the  bark,  in  large  doses,  to  for- 
tify against  relapse.  The  medicine  was  scarcely  tried 
when  she  was  persuaded  by  her  attendants  that  it  could  not 
be  necessary  in  lier  advanced  state  of  convalescence.  But 
on  the  1 1th  day  from  the  attack,  and  at  the  moment  when 
she  was  receiving  from  all  quarters  visits  of  congratulation 
on  her  happy  recovery,  she  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of 
irregular  fever,  which  terminated  in  apoplexy  ! 

Anomalous  gout,  which  counterfeits  most  forms  of  dis« 
ease,  has  sometimes  assumed  t\  at  of  Epilepsj/ ;  and  very 
frequently  that  of  Hi/pochondriasis,  Tode,  of  Copenha- 
gen, and  many  eminent  physicians  have  expressed  them- 
selves to  this  effect.  Ideler  says  the  same  of  Hysteria,  and 
most  of  those  diseases  denominated  nervous;  and  Klein 
writes  thus  : — "  uteri  eum  artubus  nota  est  si/mpathia,-^ 
Hi/stericce  facile  fiunt  podagricm."  Muss^rave  relates  nu- 
merous cases  of  Hypochondriasis  and  Hysteria  terminated 
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by  the  developement  of  articular  gout.  The  more  closely 
■\ve  compare  Hypochosidriacal  and  anomalous  gouty  symp- 
toms together,  the  more  reason  we  shall  probably  have  for 
assigning  them  one  common  origin,  or  at  least  a  near  degree 
of  consanguinity. 

Case,  A  lady,  arrived  at  the  turn  of  life,  became  af- 
fected with  ijeriodical  hypochondriasis  ;  each  fit  of  ^vhich 
commenced  at  sunrise,  iiicreased  till  noon,  when  it  was  at 
its  acme,  and  then  declined  as  the  sun  approached  the  wes- 
tern horizon.  Here  the  degree  of  hypochondriacal  affec- 
tion bore  a  relative  proportion  to  the  altitude  of  the  sun. — 
The  patient  at  first,  merely  a  little  low  spirited,  became 
gradually  more  and  more  dejected  and  depressed,  till  she 
appeared  devoured  by  cliagrin,  or  overwhelmed  with  de- 
spair. But  when  the  sun  had  attained  the  Zenith,  such  a 
sentiment  of  terror  took  possession  of  her  mind,  that  the 
least  noise — the  lowest  spoken  word,  seemed  to  her  imagi- 
nation the  signal  of  some  dreadful  misfortune  that  was  ready 
to  burst  over  her  and  destroy  her  !  As  the  sun  declined 
from  the  meridian,  this  morbid  affection  diminished ;  re- 
tracing its  steps  through  the  same  grades  of  sadness  which 
marked  its  developement.  To  the  state  of  terror  succeeded 
a  profound  sense  of  chagrin,  which  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker,  took  on  various  shades  of  sorrow,  till  it  ended  in  a 
mild  and  not  unpleasant  state  of  melancholy ,  Such  was  the 
train  of  mental  emotions  ;  during  which,  other  phenomena 
presented  themselves.  At  the  moment  of  accession,  the  pa- 
tient felt  a  sensation  of  darting  or  quivering  [tiraillement*J 
in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  which  sensation  radiated  in  all 
directions,  but  particularly  towards  the  superior  parts.— 
Then  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  the  celiac,  and  finally  all 
the  other  arteries,  became  hard,  strong,  and  greatly  accele- 
rated. Such  was  the  augmented  propulsion  of  blood  into 
the  arteries,  that  we  could  see  the  fingers  start  involuntarily, 
at  each  systole  of  the  heart.  This  curious  sensation  [tiraille- 
ment]  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  which  preceded  the  pre- 
ternatural action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  increased,  par^i 
passu^  with  that  action ;  with  the  hypochondriacal  parox- 
ysm ;  and  with  the  elevation  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon. 

This  case,  so  very  interesting  in  itself,  is  singularly  so  on 
account  of  its  periodicity/^  and  that  remarkable  sensation  in 
the  cardiac  region,  which  radiated  on  the  caeliac  artery,  on 

'»  Perhaps  this  would  be  better  translated  <— "  a  sensation  of  shooting," 

J,  J. 
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the  heart,  and  thence  throughout  the  whole  arterial  system. 
These  traits,  in  our  mind,  point  out  a  neuralgia  of  the  ne?'- 
tous  plexuses  in  the  cardiac  region,  "  Une  nevralgie  des 
plexus  nerveux  de  la  region  cardiaque." 

After  a  long  and  strict  attention  to  various  other  Hypo- 
chondriacs, we  have  very  generally  observed  a  marked  arid 
paififul  sensibility  in  the  "oicinity  of  the  cmliac  artery ; 
which  sensibility  was  invariably  augmented,  at  those  times 
when  the  Hypochondriacal  aifection  became  more  intense. 
This  observation  has  presented  itself  so  often  in  practice, 
that  we  have  been  led  to  conclude  that,  Hypochondriasis 
is  often  no  other  than  a  7ieuralgia  of  the  cardiac  plexuses  ; 
'^  que  souvent  L'hypochondrie  n'est  qu'tme  nevralgie  des 
plexus  cardiaques  ;"  an  opinion  which  Physicians  of  the 
most  distinguished  merit  have  also  embraced,  after  an  at- 
tentive study  and  long  experience  of  the  complaint.— 
When  indeed  we  reflect  on  the  agency  and  influence  of  the 
nerves  in  question,  in  the  developement  of  many  melancholy 
emotions  of  the  soul,  arising  from  the  state  of  internal  sen- 
sations, in  health  ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  their  neuri- 
lema  or  envelope,  is  a  white  fibrous  tissue^  the  favourite 
seat  of  gout,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  material  derange" 
ment  therein,  should  reproduce  these  same  sombre  afFections, 
and  give  rise  to  a  train  of  melancholy  illusions  in  the  mind. 
These  considerations  point  out  the  path  for  pathological 
anatomists  in  their  investigations  of  the  seat  of  this  class  of 
diseases  ;  and  we  leave  it  for  time  and  farther  experience 
to  determine  the  question.* 

*  This  doctrine  of  the  Frenfh  physicians  receives  considerable  support 
from  the  success  which  has  attended  the  late  practice  of  evacuations  and  low 
regimen  in  chronic,  and  what  are  termed  nervous  diseases,  though  attended 
with  rauch  apparent  debility.  Dr.  Parry  has  distinctly  stated  his  opinion 
that  in  most  diseases  of  the  class  neuroses,  there  are  determinations  of  blood 
to  certain  parts — (for  instance  to  the  neurilema  in  tic  doloreux,)  that  cause 
the  whole  of  the  phenomena.  He  asserts  that  the  cure  of  this  disease,  by 
dividing  the  nerve,  was  an  illusion ;  and  that  the  benefit  resulted  from  divid- 
ing the  artery^  and  evacuating  blood  locally  from  the  neurilema.  At  all 
events  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  of  opinion  between  the  British  and 
continental  pathologists  on  this  point. — Transl. 

Since  writing  the  above,  1  have  met  with  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  subject  in  question.  A  man  labouring  under  hydrophobia,  exhibited 
not,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  a  single  symptom  of  fever  or  inflam- 
mation, beyond  spasms,  and  other  phenomena  classed  under  the  term  '*  ner- 
vous." On  dissection,  however,  we  found  (and  I  dissected  the  brain  myself) 
Effusion  of  water  on  the  surface  and  in  the  ventricles;  while  the  base  of 
the  brain,  the  medulla  oblongata,  aad  ?neduUa  spinalis  exhibited  a  crust  of 
the  most  intense  inflammation  I  ever  beheld,  A  great  quantity  of  bloody 
serum  ran  from  the  vertebral  canal  during  and  subsequent  to  dissectioQ,-« 
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Authors  furnish  us  with  many  cases  of  Arthritic  melan* 
choly  and  JSJania  ;  Whjtt  in  particular.  We  have  seen 
melancholy  with  a  disposition  to  suicide  alternate  with 
wandering  gout.  Paulmier  knew  a  magistrate  of  Anvers, 
a  great  eater,  and  lover  of  rich  ragouts,  who  had  long  suf- 
fered from  inflammatory  gout  of  the  joints,  but  who  expe- 
rienced matastasis  to  the  head,  w  ith  peculiar  symptoms.  He 
sometimes  fancied  himself  in  company  with  people  to 
whom  he  directed  his  discourse  ;  at  others,  that  he  was  in 
a  coach  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  various  other  illusions. 
As  soon,  however,  as  blisters  were  established  on  the  k^t, 
these  illusions  vanished,  and  he  had  an  immunity  from  all 
complaint  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Now  came  gout  again  to 
its  old  domicile  in  the  feet — soon  afterwards  metastasis  to 
the  brain — then  fresh  visions,  fresh  phantoms — fresh  blis- 
ters— and  another  release  from  all  the  symptoms.  Paulmier 
operated  a  complete  cure  by  the  establishment  of  a  cautery 
on  each  leg. 

Many  facts  prove  that  the  nerves  of  locomotion  and  even 
the  voice  come  under  the  influence  of  misplaced  gout.-^ 
Stoll  and  Hoffinan  offer  examples  of  arthritic  convulsions^ 
and  Musgrave  of  aphonia.  Local  Parali/sis  is  common 
among  gouty  and  rheumatic  subjects. 

Case.  A  man  affected  with  articular  gout  and  tophi, 
experienced  some  reverses  of  fortune.  At  the  period  of 
the  usual  attack  of  gout,  he  was  seized,  all  at  once,  with 
Chorea^  which  kept  him  in  continual  agitation  for  several 
days.  In  the  midst  of  this  frightful  dance,  and  convulsive 
laughter  which  accompanied  it,  he  ceased  not  to  disclose 
the  violent  chagrin,  with  which  he  was  tormented.  Some 
of  the  joints  became  slightly  painful,  but  a  complete  de- 
velopement  of  articular  gout  could  not  be  effected. 

But  of  all  parts,  the  digestive  organs  seem  to  bear  the 

Deputy  Inspsctor  HeoneB,  Surgeons  Webster,  Hughes,  Stewart,  and  several 
otlter  medical  genilemen  witnesssed  these  phenomena,  and  saw  the  man  be- 
foie  death.  Vide  Mcdico-chirugical  Journal  and  Review  for  October,  181 T, 
Now  if  syc/i  a  state  of  the  origins  of  the  nerves,  and  of  their  neurilema 
can  exist  without  producing  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever  or  inflammation, 
but  only  spasmodic  and  nervous  phenomena,  havC'  we  not  fair  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  lesser  degrees  of  this  state  may  produce  various  affections  hitherto 
included  in  the  class  neuroses^  and  too  often  treated  with  stimulants,  anti- 
spasmodics, &c.  instead  of  local  and  general  abstractions  of  blood,  blis- 
ters to  the  spine,  frictions,  and  those  other  means  which  determine  an  equable 
state  of  the  circulation  and  excitability. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  light 
is  breaking  from  the  tomb  on  this  obscure  but  important  point  of  patho- 
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greatest  onus  of  misplaced  nervous  gout.  We  are  over- 
ivhelined,  as  it  were,  with  histories  of  spasmodic  aiFections  of 
these  parts,  resulting  from  retrocedent  or  latent  ^out.  The 
Six  first  chapters  of  Musgrave  treat  in  detail  of  these  arthri- 
tico-netf roses ^  and  particularly  ofcardialgia  arthritica.  Stoll 
remarks  that  ^'  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  gouty  people  com- 
plain for  whole  months,  and  even  years,  of  various  stomach 
affections,  such  as  bradypepsia,  flatulence,  pyrosis,  or  on 
the  contrary,  of  a  most  distressing  sensation  of  cold  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach."  He  has  also  seen  constriction  of  the 
cesophagus  from  gout.  Hoffman  observed  spasmodic  vomit- 
ing after  the  application  of  camphorated  liniments  to  the 
swelled  joints.  De  Halm  relates  the  case  of  Prince  8inzen» 
dorf  who  was  harrassed  with  a  species  of  Bulimia  from 
misplaced  gout. 

Case,  A  gentleman,  says  Strack,  SO  years  of  age,  ap- 
plied to  me  on  account  of  a  colic  with  which  he  had  long 
been  tormented.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  generally  lasted 
three  weeks,  during  which  time,  the  abdomen  appeared 
drawn  inwards,  and  he  felt  as  though  he  were  bound  round 
with  an  iron  girdle.  Constipation  attended,  with  inclina^ 
tion  to  vomit ;  nor  had  glysters,  or  any  other  means  em- 
ployed, the  least  e^e.ci  in  soothing  his  sufferings.  All  at 
once,  the  disease  precipitated  itself  on  the  left  fo(jt,  in  the 
form  of  an  exostosis,  and  obliged  him  to  walk  with  a  stick, 
the  body  bent  forward.     JEgrot  mij.  p,  20. 

Case.  Madam  R— —  had  long  been  subject  to  gout.— - 
Arrived  at  the  turn  of  life,  she  experienced  some  troubles 
of  mind,  when  the  gout,  which  occupied  the  ankles,  disap- 
peared, and  was  succeeded  by  loss  of  appetite,  nausea — 
acid  vomitings — yawnings,  whimsical  fancies,  and  waters 
brash.  To  these  symptoms  were  added  faintings,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart — pallid  countenance,  and  dreadful  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  The  patient  soon  experienced  the  fruits  of 
the  judicious  advice  of  Musgrave.  The  organs  of  digestion, 
says  he,  became  strong — -the  languid  eye  recovered  its  pris- 
tine brilliancy— //ze  feet  a^ain  became  the  scat  of  gout^ 
and  the  lady  was  saved.     Hist.  vHj  p.  26. 

Among  the  Neuroses  of  the  circulation  and  respiration, 
Angina  Pectoris  shews  itself  frequently,  as  a  formidable 
transformation  of  gout.  We  have  observed  it  as  such, 
many  times.  The  periodical  publications  of  Germany  and 
England  are  full  of  similar  examples — so  much  so,  that 
many  distinguished  physicians  have  been  led  to  consider 
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this  disease  as  essentially  gouty.  Macqueen,  Ehlsnef^ 
Schaeffer,  and  Butter,  have  termed  it  diaphrngmatic  gout* 
Schmidt,  Asthma  Atthriticum.  Syncope  Arthritica,  in- 
deed, is  a  very  common  consequence  of  internal  gout — dnd 
sometimes  a  very  dangerous  one ;  especially  v/hen  there  is 
a  retrocession  of  acute  gout  upon  the  heart ;  illico  Leipothy' 
mia  adesty  vel  suhita  plane  mors.  Of  all  the  neuroses^ 
however,  gouty  asthma  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  most  fre- 
quent. 

§.  15.—Ab'ariictdar  or  misplaced  Gout  in  the  form 
of  Phlegmasia,  On  attentively  surveying  the  various 
Fhlegmasise  to  which  (he  human  frame  is  subject,  we  shall 
probably  be  authorised  in  dividing  them  into  two  classes, 
the  fibred  and  the  77iobile.  The  common  inflammations,  of 
every  day  ocurrence,  that  run  a  regular  period,  without  quit- 
ting the  points  originally  invaded,  offer  examples  of  the 
first  class.  To  the  second  class  belong  the  Erysipelatous^ 
herpetic,  and  particularly  the  Gouty  inflammations,  all  of 
which  are  peculiarly  prone  to  translation  or  metastasis. 

§  ]6. — Gouty  cutaneous  inflammation,  Stoll  has  well 
described  the  Gouty  Erysipelas,  He  has  seen  obstinate 
cases  of  this  affection,  occupying  the  face  and  other  parts, 
sometimes  shifting  their  seat,  and  only  occasioning  a  slight- 
ly elevated  swelling,  with  an  ichorous  discbarge.  After 
harrassing  the  patient  for  months,  and  even  years,  its  real 
nature  would  be  all  at  once  revealed  by  a  transformation  into 
tedious  articular  gout.  Rat,  Med,  p.  4S6.  Musgrave 
saw  Erysipelas  of  the  face  suddenly  change  into  articular 
gout"^  after  venesection.  But  who  does  not  daily  see  ano- 
malous gout  under  the  form  of  Erysipelas,  especially  after 
the  application  of  a  sinapism,  blister,  or  other  analogous  ir- 
ritation ? 

We  have  frequently  observed  wandering  gout  assume 
the  mask  of  herpes,  and  lurk  about  the  parts  origi- 
nally affected,  as  the  wrists  and  ankles.  But,  in  gouty 
subjects,  we  still  more  frequently  see  a  host  of  anomalous 
eruptions,  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe  or  class.  They 
have  been  given  the  titles  of  impetigines,  pustules,  maculae, 
achores,  sugellationes  arthriticae,  &c.  &c.  See  Stoll,  Mus" 
grave^  S^c, 

§  17,— Gouty  phlegmasia  affecting  the  7nucous  mem' 
branes.  We  daily  see  gouty  ophthalmia.  This  species 
often  becomes  chronic,  accompanied  with  a  troublesome 
itching.     Sometimes  the  eye  is  dry,  at  others  annoyed 
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with  a  profusion  of  hot,  acrid  tears,  the  ed^es  of  the  eye- 
lids being  red  and  inflamed.  This  ophthahnia  occasionally 
transforms  itself  suddenly  into  AmaKrosis.  Amrina  is  fre- 
quently of  a  ^outy  nature  ;  and  Musgrave  has  detailed 
eight  cases  of  it.  So  is  pulmonary  catarrh^  which  readily 
degenerates  into  arthritic  peripneumony.  Although  gouty 
inflammation  of  the  stomachy  is  not  much  noticed  by  au- 
thors, it  is  an  occurrence  that  very  often  exists.  Hoffman 
was  the  first,  and  almost  the  only  one  of  his  time,  who  re- 
cognised this  affection,  ascertained  its  frequency,  and  de- 
scribed it  in  an  excellent  little  treatise  entitled  "  De 
Inflammatione  Ventriculi  Frrquentissima,*^  M.  Brussais 
has,  in  our  own  time,  pushed  his  researches  on  this  subject 
with  great  success.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
gouty  inflammation  of  the  intestines ^  which  has  often 
masked  itself  under  the  forms  of  pains,  spasms,  flatulent 
colics,  diarrhoea,  and  even  dysentery.  In  the  two  last  forms 
the  discharge  from  the  bowels  is  not  seldom  salutary,  and 
tends  to  check  enteritis.  Much  mischief  has  been  done  in 
these  instances  by  the  imprudent  exhibition  of  astringents. 
Podagras  inveteratas  di/senterice  sanant.  Hippoc.  We 
may  observe  here,  that  gouty  phlegmasia^  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  generally  very  complicated,  irregular,  and  puz- 
zling. Thiis  we  have  seen  enteritis  of  this  kind  in  some 
cases,  complicated  with  painful  spasms  in  the  testicles— 
in  others,  with  a  sense  of  enormous  load  on  the  breast  ;  and 
we  have  seen  a  fatal  inflammation  of  the  stomach  combined 
with  acute  pericarditis. 

Gouty  Cholera  sometimes  assumes  a  formidable  and 
dangerous  aspect.  It  was  this  affection  that  terminated  the 
career  of  the  illustrious  Sydenham.  Vesical  catarrh  is  not 
a  very  uncommon  mask  qf  anomalous  gout.  We  have 
seen  an  instance  of  this  disease  connected  with  wandering 
pains  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  preceded  by  gouty  he- 
micrania,  otalgia,  and  other  affections  of  the  fibrous  tissues. 
Gouty  Leucorrhea  is  not  unfrequently  met  with,  even  in 
young  women,  who  have  had  no  preceding  symptom  of  an 
arthritic  nature.  J.  Storch  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  SO 
years  of  age,  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  who,  after  her 
first  accouchement,  was  seized  wiih  leucorrhea,  which, 
being  stopped,  was  succeeded  by  gout  in  the  great  toe. 
After  various  means  were  used,  the  pain  forsook  the  toe, 
and  the  whites  reappeared ;  this  last  affection  alternating 
afterwards^  for  many  years,   with  cephalalgia^  and  tootB 
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ache.  Tlipse  arthritic  gonorrheas  and  lencorrheas  are  OC' 
C'u^ion^lly  accoriipanied  by  such  acrid,  burnino^,  and  vari- 
ously coiourcil  discb^ir'^c'Sj  as  to  siTiudatc  veiu'real  diseases, 
a.ul  give  *^ise  to  dreadTui  quarrels  between  raan  and  wife, 
wiiich  none  but  tlie  physician  can  app<*nse  ! 

§  \S,-  Goid  under  tfie  form  of  P/i/egnwsia  of  the  SE- 
nous  wenibranes.  The  pleurf*,  pericardium,  peritoneuni, 
and  dura  mater,  are  frequently  the  seats  of  ihis  species  of  in- 
flammahon,  which  assumes,  too  often,  a  serious  aspect.  To 
the  follovvino-  case  we  were  caUed  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Ca^e.  A  man  ot  strong-  constitution,  and  gouty  form,  af- 
ter havinii;,  the  preceding  da} ,  experienced  wandering 
paits  in  tlie  joints,  loins,  and  hips,  committed  a  debauch 
in  vinous  liquors,  wilh  a  rival,  in  whose  company  he  was 
obliged  to  bridh^  his  resentment  and  appear  cheerful.  He 
leturned  home  full  of  wine  and  chagriii,  at  the  same  time. 
He  retired  to  bed  :  but  was  soon  awaked  by  the  most  acute 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  He  cried  out  that  his  rival 
had  poisoned  him  !  Some  pints  of  warm  water  were  given 
him,  which  he  threw  up,  by  torrents,  with  the  wine  he  had 
drunk  No  ease  followed  : — the  pulse  was  not  small  and 
concentrated,  as  in  severe  abdominal  affections  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  full,  strong,  hard  ;  and  he  experienced  the 
iiiost  excruciating  ar»d  fixed  pain  exactly  in  the  region  of 
the  heart.  This  pain  had  a  remarkable  character  of  burning 
heat,  which  he  compared  to  an  internal  fire  that  devoured 
him.  A  very  copious  venesection  from  the  feet,  leeches  over 
the  whole  cardiac  region,  and  sinapisms  to  the  knees,  were 
instantly  and  simultaneously  practised.  These,  with  di- 
luting drinks — the  most  rigid  abstinence — glysters — and 
consoling  advice,  soon  freed  him  from  his  perilous  situa- 
tion, and  effected  a  complete  cure. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  gouty  pleurisy  often  super- 
venes on  simple  pleurodyne,  or  pain  in  the  side. 

Case.  A  man  of  gouty  constitution  was  seized  with  sharp 
pain  throughout  the  whole  of  the  right  arm,  and  right  side 
of  the  chest.  This  pain  was,  at  first,  confined  to  the  pari- 
etes  of  the  thorax  ;  but  afterwards  seemed  to  shoot  to  the 
interior,  and,  by  the  next  day,  developed  symptoms  of  ple- 
nro-peripneumony,  such  as  pain  in  the  side,  oppressed 
breathing,  bloody  expectoration,  &c.  The  anne  presented 
delirium — a  sub-apoplectic  state,  with  stertor,  &c.  Leeches 
and  blisters  had  been  applied  in  vain.  We  were  called  in 
consultation,  and  advised  sinapisms  with  ammonia  to  all  the 
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principal  joints  at  the  same  instant.  There  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost ;  and  we  could  hardly  hold  oiif  a  Lope  of 
recovery.  Nevertheless,  the  sinapisms  had  no  sooner  be- 
gun to  act  on  the  various  articulations,  than  the  head  and 
chest  experienced  relief,  and,  in  fine,  the  patient  was 
snatched  from  the  brink  of"  the  grave  !  From  th.is  and  many 
other  simikir  facts  \vhich  we  could  instajice,  it  onght  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  however  formidable  a  malady  retro- 
ceded  gout  may  be — however  terrible  may  be  its  torm — 
i?(flammatory  its  nature — and  indicative  of  impendin^r  death 
its  symptoms  ,  yet,  we  should  never  despair,  nor  relax  our 
efforts,  while  life  remains.  For  this  gouty  inflamnmtion, 
even  of  the  most  i!!iportaQt  internal  organ,  preserves,  to  the 
last,  its  original  character  of  Mohilitj/^  and  n>ay  often  be  to- 
tally or  partially  diverted  from  its  seat,  when  all  appears  to 
be  lost. 

§  19. — Gouty  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  and 
parenchyma.  Gouty  P/ieumonia  is  very  common,  and  su- 
pervenes with  terrible  facility  on  pulmonary  catarrh.  This 
gouty  irritation,  too,  torments  many  patients  under  the  form 
of  humoral  asthma,  catarrhus  sufibcatiTjs,  &c.  We  have 
seen  a  sub-acute  inflammatim  of  the  liver,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary flow  of  bile,  succeed  a  gouty  pain  in  the  ribs  over 
the  hepatic  region.  Chronic  hepatitis,  of  the  gouty  kind, 
is  not  uncommon ;  while  the  pati'  nt  exhibits  a  sub-icteri- 
tious  complexion,  with  fulness,  but  not  hardness,  of  the  pre- 
cordial region.  Such  a  state  is  often  the  precursor  of  serious 
organic  lesion  in  the  liver. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  gouty  affection  of  the 
"Womb. 

Case.     Madam  E ,  a  lady  of  athletic  and  gouty  form, 

■with  a  large  head,  and  masculine  bones,  was  afflicted  during 
^{{een  years  in  the  tollowing  manner.  She  had  exr,erience(l 
great  troubles  of  mind — led  a  sedentary  life,  and  lived  in  a 
damp  situation.  Frequently,  and  especially  in  Spring  and 
Autumn,  after  some  wandering  chills,  she  would  be  seized 
with  fever,  accompanied  with  pain  and  tension  in  the  hy- 
pogastric region.  The  cervix  uteri  now  became  hard  and 
painfid— highly  sensible  to  the  touch,  with  lancinating 
sensations  extending  to  the  labia  pudendi  and  anus — pain 
in  the  urethra,  increased  while  making  water — tongue  clear, 
but  pale  like  the  countenance.  As  the  uterine  inflartimation 
ran  high,  it  extended  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  when  well 
marked  peritonitis^  with  swelling^  tension,  and  pain  ui  the 
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abdomen  set  in,  the  pulse  being  small,  and  concentrated. 
To  these  symptoms  were  added  some  that  were  hysterical, 
as  weeping,  spasms  of  different  parts,  &c.  Emollient  ap- 
plications, the  warm  bath,  leeches  &c.  externally,  with 
acids  and  diluents  internally,  aftbrded  no  relief.  Repeated 
and  large  bleedings  from  the  arm  produced  the  desired 
effect ;  but  then  came  on  such  irritability  of  the  stomach 
that  nothing  would  lie  upon  it.  Camphor,  with  cold  drinks, 
diminished  or  removed  this  symptom.  These  accessions 
lasted  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  and,  on  disappearing,  the 
urine  let  fall  a  copious  sediment.  A  silver  watch  which 
the  lady  wore  in  her  breast,  became  black  during  these 
paroxysms,  and  bright  when  it  was  over.  These  accessions 
returned  for  a  long  time  periodically,  almost  every  month  ; 
latterly  only  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  extract  of  aconite 
given  towards  the  close  of  the  paroxysms  seemed  to  pro- 
crastinate their  return.  A  considerable  engorgement  of  the 
"womb  continued  for  some  time  after  each  attack.  This 
swelling,  the  sense  of  tightness  in  the  part — the  difficulty 
of  walking,  and  the  tints  of  her  complexion,  induced  many 
to  believe  that  there  was  scirrhus  or  organic  disease  of  the 
womb.  At  the  age  of  45,  this  lady  died  of  a  low  fever 
succeeding  one  of  the  above-described  attacks,  and  on  ex- 
amining the  body,  only  some  slight  traces  of  inflammation 
were  observable  on  the  exterior  tissue  of  the  uterus,  the 
structure  of  the  organ  being  unimpaired,  and  its  volume 
scarcely  augmented  in  any  sensible  degree.  Similar  affec- 
tions of  the  uterus  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
observing  for  many  years  past. 

Gouty  Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys  has  been  too  often 
seen,  to  require  proofs  in  this  place;  but  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  some  examples  of  the  disease  as  affecting  the  fibrous 
envelope  of  this  gland  in  particular. 

Case,  A  man,  who  had  hardly  attained  his  fortieth  year, 
of  sanguine  temperament,  spare  habit,  and  who,  although 
intemperate,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  yet  had  never 
experienced  illness,  especially  of  a  calculous  nature,  was 
seized,  all  at  once,  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  lumbar  region, 
accompanied  by  horripilatio  and  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
succeeded  by  burning  heat,  full,  frequent  pulse,  and  thirst. 
The  abdomen  was  hard,  and  distended  with  flatulence. 
Some  conceived  that  there  was  some  kind  of  luxation  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae ;  others  that  the  disease  was  inflammatory 
fever  I  but  as  there  were  some  eflbrts  to  vomit,  while  the 
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urine  scalded,  and  was  scanty,  I  considered  the  complaint 
as  affecting  the  urinary  orj^ans.  Glysters — fomentations — - 
barley-water  with  nitre,  &c.  but  no  relief  was  obtained. 
The  symptoms  became  more  and  more  urgent  Venesection 
from  I  he  foot,  continuing  the  aforesaid  remedies.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  urine  flowed  copiously — the  pain  was  as- 
suaged— a  perspiration  broke  out  over  the  whole  body  ;— 
and  on  the  7th  day  of  the  attack,  there  came  away  with  the 
urine  small,  pointed  grains  of  shining  sand,  but  no  calculus. 

Several  other  histories  are  added  from  Hoffman,  &c.  but 
the  above  may  suffice  as  a  specimen. 

§  20. — Gouty  Inflammation  affecting  the  Fibrous  and 
Muscular  Tissues.  Nicolas  Chesneau,  in  his  Oft^erra/zowe^ 
MeciiccB^  has  given  an  excellent  picture  of  fibrous  gout,  as 
experienced  in  his  own  person.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
give  an  outline  of  it  here.  It  will  help  to  shew  the  narrow 
limits  which  divide  Gout  from  Rheumatism. 

Case.  Chesneau,  from  his  earliest  infancy  was  in  the 
habit  ot  sleeping  with  his  head  uncovered  j  and  of  washing 
it  with  cold  water,  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration.  He  had 
then  suffered  affections  of  the  teeth,  and  lost  almost  all  the 
molares.  Afterwards  he  became  subject  to  Rheumatic 
affections ;  and  still  later  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
those  causes  which  dispose  to  gout — particularly  excessive 
study  and  late  hours.  His  stomach  first  suffered — then 
hemicrania  tormented  him — and  afterwards  pains  in  both 
sides,  near  the  nipples.  In  vain,  he  kept  his  head  covered 
by  day  and  by  night.  He  was  assailed  by  pains  in  the  soles 
of  the  feet — round  the  heel — in  the  hands,  hips,  and  lastly 
in  the  joints  of  the  great  toes.  He  was  now  forty-five. 
The  hips,  coccyx,  knees,  and  itQi^  were  the  principal  seats 
of  disease.  He  was  every  morning  covered  with  perspira- 
tion, which  at  length  carried  off  all  his  pains.  But  the 
perspirations  having  ceased,  the  pains  returned  to  the  loins, 
the  sacrum,  and  to  thvi  right  ureter,  with  every  symptom 
of  gravel,  excepting  the  actual  discharge  of  it.  The  obli- 
i^uus  externus  muscle  of  the  abdomen  now  became  the  seat 
of  irritation,  which  extended  to  the  thigh.  Then  the  sto- 
mach became  affected  with  the  most  insufferable  cardialgia, 
which,  in  its  turn,  gave  way  to  a  severe  catarrh.  He  had 
now  attained  the  age  of  fiity-two.  For  several  years  he 
suffered  from  a  species  of  Rheumatism  in  the  knee,  with 
pains,  at  intervals,  in  the  ribs  of  both  sides.  These  were 
alleviated  by  sudorifics.  Arrived  at  sixty-six,  he  became 
exceedingly  sensible  of  every  atmospherical  impression. 
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The  top  of  tlie  head,  the  crotaphyte  muscle,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  (he  8(erno-mastoideus  info  llie  sternum  were  the  parts 
affected  with  his  old  enemy.  J^astly  he  was  harrassed  suc- 
cessively with  tooth-ache — covyza — pnlmonary  catarrh — 
pains  in  the  shoulders,  arms,  shoulder  blades,  ribs.  1  hen 
shitting^  their  s^ats,  they  attacked,  in  rotation,  the  coccyx — 
Lips,  the  popUU-al  nerves — tlietendo  achillis  Having  now 
traversed  the  body  and  extremities,  they  remounted  again 
to  the  head  and  superior  parts,  to  run  their  cruel  and  unde- 
viating  course  over  and  over  ! 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  gout  of  the  fibrovs  tissues, 
under  the  foregoing  aspects;  especially  among  people 
subject  to  Rheun-.atic  affections,  acute  or  chronic;  among 
people  well  clothed — well  fed,  and  who  lead  a  sedentary 
life  within  doors.  This  species  of  gout  also  appears  very 
often  in  the  iorm  of  painful  swellings  of  the  periosteum,  oa 
the  tibia,  cubitus,  clavicle,  &c.  and  its  ravages  on  the 
Tisfcral  capsules  themselves,  would  be  oftener  noticed^  if 
they  were  better  understood. 

Iimumerable  instances  might  be  brought  forward  from 
the  records  of  medicine,  of  gout  affecting  the  fibrous  tissues ; 
but  it  is  not  always  under  the  word  "  Gout,"  that  we  are 
to  look  for  them.  It  is  from  am.ong  the  extensive  tribes  of 
Bheumatic^  (atiirrhnl^  Spns77wdic,  Neuralgic  affections, 
that  the  experienced  and  discriminating  eye  will  detect  the 
masked  and  jiroteian  fonns  ot  the  disease  we  are  treating  of, 
and  which  pass  unnoticed  by  tlie  superficial  observer. 

Gout  of  i\iQ  fibrous  tissues  frequently  changes  into,  or 
becomes  complicated  with,  affections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, li  alternates  with  all  the  cutaneous  inflammations, 
especially  Herpes  and  Erysipelas.  Internally,  it  pretiers, 
after  the  tissues  entirely  fibrous,  tlie  coverings  ot  the  nerves, 
of  the  nervous  plexuses — the  arterial  system,  the  won.b,  &c. 
hence  have  been  determined  haemorrhages,  palpitations,  ute- 
rine affections,  &c.  We  have  many  opportunities  of  noting 
trains  of  phenomena  like  the  following.  A  man,  for  in- 
stance, is  affected  with  gout  of  the  fibrous  tissues^  and  is 
habitually  affected  with  pain,  which  he  sometimes  compares 
to  a  kind  of  tightness  of  the  ribs  just  below  the  left  breast. 
This  affection,  which,  to  most  people,  would  appear  a  mat- 
ter of  little  consequence,  disappears  totally  or  partially,  and 
palpitations  of  the  heart  succeed.  These  two  phenomena 
alternate  for  some  years,  when  finally,  the  Physician  and 
patient  will  be  roused  to  alarm  by  the  developement  of  <?r- 
ganic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  great  vessels ! 
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I  91. — The  connexion  between  gout  and  the  Iiagmor- 
rboiifal  discharge  has  been  often  noticed.  Stahl  believed 
that  frequent  applications  of  leeches  to  the  has  uorrhoi  ial 
veins  would  cure  gout  entirely.  Iioffinan  has  observed  that 
suppressed  haemorrhoids  have  been  ira-ned lately  succeeded 
by  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  i'eei ;  and  Forestus  s-uy  a  pa- 
roxysm of  gout  insfantly  disappear  on  the  formitiou  of  a 
hffimorrhoidal  swelling  Such  conversioi^,  however,  are 
not  always  desirable,  as  the  folio vviig  instance,  related  by 
Stoll,  proves.  A  man  forty  years  of  age,  and  intemperate, 
after  some  pains  in  the  joints,  which  suddenly  disappeared, 
was  seized  with  tenesmus,  colic  pains,  cephalalgia  a?id  a 
discharge  of  black  haemorrhoidal  bloovl  from  the  anus. 
All  these  symptoms  became  aggravated  towards  evening, 
and  gangrene  put  a  speedy  end  to  his  existence! 

Ca^e,  A  gentleman  of  middle  age,  the  son  and  the  bro- 
ther of  gouty  personages,  and  himself  subject  to  severe  head- 
aches, haemorrhoidal  discharges,  and  wandering  pains  in 
various  parts  ot  the  fibrous  tissues,  experienced  great  mental 
affliction,  which  he  whs  obliged  to  conceal;  and  was  more- 
over exi.os  d  to  unhealthy  regimen,  and  an  irregul  irity  in  the 
periods  of  his  meals.  To  the  foregoing  complaints,  were 
now  added  acute  neuralgia  of  the  maxillary  nerves.  A 
swelling  suddenly  appeared  on  the  palate,  and  as  rapidly 
retreated.  He  had  inextinguish-ible  thirst,  and  sen^e  of 
oppression  amounting  almost  to  syncope.  Pediluvia  with 
mustard  changed  the, scene: — a  nd  and  painful  swelling 
covered  one  of  the  ankles,  and  deep-seated  pains  were  felt 
in  the  thigh  of  the  same  side.  These  were  of  short  duration, 
and  frequently  shifted  their  seat  from  place  to  place.  For 
many  days  the  hypogastric  and  lumbar  regions  only,  were 
painful,  then  the  pscnecordia,  but  the  stomach  was  unaffected 
on  pressure.  Nevertheless,  blisters  were  applied  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  leeches  to  the  anus  several  times — the 
patient  was  put  on  a  milk  diet,  and  means  vyere  tried  to 
bring  gout  to  the  joints,  but  in  vain.  Bloo  ly  vomiting  and 
expectoration,  with  acute  pains  shooting  across  the  trunk, 
ushered  in  death.  Dissection  shewed  iniiamraation  through- 
out the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and 
part  of  the  small  intestines— the  same  on  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchi  and  right  lung — partial  inflammation 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  pericardium — thickening  of 
the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  25th  and  29th  Epistles  of  Morgagni  ofier  us  exam* 
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pies  of  this  disease,  less  deceitful  in  their  march,  but  not 
less  terrible  in  their  results.  The  last  is  peculiarly  re- 
markable in  the  series  of  its  varied  manifestations.  Thus 
Hemicrania — Articular  Gout,  sometimes  wanderino^,  some- 
times nearly  regular — Nephritic  Pains — Gout  in  the  hands, 
with  pain  but  no  swelling — Then  again,  Nephritis  with 
vomiting,  which  ceased  as  gout  established  itself  in  the 
foot— paralysis  of  til  is  part — pulse  intermittent  and  unequal 
in  the  right  arm — Thirst — bitter  taste  in  the  mouth — vomit- 
ing— fever — pulsation,  heat,  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach — black  stools — excessive  pain  in  the  Toot — para- 
lysis of  the  right  arm — suffocation — death.  Dissection 
shewed  universal  inflammation  of  the  intestines  from  the 
stomach  to  the  anus. 

§  22. — Gout  as  connected  with  As:e,  Although  gout, 
even  when  hereditary,  seldom  shews  itself  before  the  25th 
year ;  yet^  venereal  excesses  will  cause  its  premature  de- 
velopement.  The  following  is  the  general  line  of  its  march. 
In  youth^  the  paroxj^sms  are  imperfect,  or,  as  it  were,  ahor» 
five.  During  manhood,  if  the  disease  be  not  conquered,  it 
will  occur  at  gradually  shortened  intervals,  in  the  form  of 
regular  gout.  Then  comes  chronic  gout — afterwards  fixed, 
or  anomalous  gout — and,  last  of  all,  dangerous  visceral 
gout,  with  the  frost  of  old  age ! 

§  23. — Gout  as  connected  with  Sea;.  "  Mulier  podagra 
non  laborat,  nisi  ipsam  menstrua  defecerint."  JJippoc, 
This  is  only  true  as  it  relates  to  regular  gout  of  the  feet ; 
for  long  before  the  turn  of  life,  anomalous  gout  is  seen  in 
females.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  wandering  gout  is 
more  common  after  than  before  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
meniae.  Regular  gout  is  but  a  rare  occurrence  in  females 
at  any  time.  Speaking  general^/,  gout  assumes  the  spas- 
modic form  in  women,  and  the  inflammatory  in  men. 

§  24. — Gout  as  connected  zpith  Temperament,  Regular 
gout  attaches  itself  principally  to  the  sanguine — and  wan- 
dering, irregular  gout  to  the  nervous  temperament. 

§  25 — Gout  as  connected  with  Habits  or  Professions, 
Panarole  has  remarked  that  people  who  have  been  much 
addicted  to  the  danse  in  youth,  were  subject  to  gout  in  old 
age;  and  Pecklin  accuses  tight  shoes  of  producing  the 
disease.  If  the  effects  of  misplaced  gout  are  more  obser- 
vable in  the  stomach  and  intestines  than  in  other  parts,  it 
is  doubtless  owing  to  that  habitual  abuse,  both  in  eating 
and  drinking,  to  which  the  present  state  of  civilisation  lias 
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l«d  US.  Where  temperance  is  observed,  the  seat  of  gout 
will  be  determined  by  various  causes.  Thns  the  Philoso- 
pher or  man  of  science  will  have  gouty  alFocfions  of  the 
cerebral  functions  and  nerves  of  sense — The  Singer,  the 
Actor,  and  the  Barrister  will  be  subject  to  gouty  catarrh, 
and  peripneumony — The  man  of  sedentary  life  will  be 
more  prone  to  goaty  affections  of  the  kidneys,  than  he  who 
uses  exercise — The  woman  who  has  borne  many  children, 
or  who  has  experienced  many  abortions,  will  be  disposed 
to  gouty  affections  of  the  uterine  system  ;  and  finally,  the 
libertine  will  suffer  in  the  genital  organs. 

§  2G. — Gout  as  connected  with  the  Seasons,  Although, 
when  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  are  strong,  the 
disease  may  appear  at  any  season,  yet  speaking  generally, 
the  spring  and  autumn  seem  its  favourite  periods,  as  Hip- 
pocrates long  ago  remarked  : — Dolores  podagrici  vere  et 
autum.no  fere  moventur. 

§  27. — Gout  as  affecting  different  Classes  of  Society, 
It  was  from  comparing  those  who  are,  with  those  who  are 
not  subject  to  gout,  that  Grant  determined  on  the  causes  of 
the  disease  ; — to  wit :  an  easy,  indolent  life,  with  too  much 
food — debauches — passions  of  the  mind — sorrow  and  grief. 
Gonty  affections  are  indeed  very  common  among  those 
who,  like  the  Sybarites  of  old,  pass  their  days  in  the  midst 
of  Effeminacy  and  Sensuality.  The  Roman  writers  inform 
us  that  these  diseases  were  extremely  general  when  the  Ro- 
man manners  became  corrupted.  Even  the  women  were 
often  attacked — ob  varii  generis  debacchationes, — Seneca, 
On  the  contrary,  the  disease  was  little  known  among  the 
ancients,  in  the  times  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  when 
Gymnastic  exercises  were  in  vogue.  The  Chinese  and  Ja- 
panese are  hardly  ever  affected  with  regular,  but  are  very 
subject  to  anomalous  gout,  which  often  shews  itself  in  those 
sudden  and  colourless  tumours  which  induce  the  Physicians 
of  those  countries  to  believe  that  the  disease  consists  of  fla- 
tus ;  hence  their  remedy  of  acupuncture. 

In  these  latitudes,  the  gout  seems  to  affect,  in  preference, 
the  inhabitants  of  countries  bordering  on  the  ocean,  or  in- 
tersected by  numerous  marshes.  It  is  particularly  com- 
mon in  England  and  in  the  North  of  Germany.  In  some 
parts  of  these  countries  the  disease  would  seem  almost  eu' 
demic, 

§  28. — Gout  in  Relation  with  other  Diseases  and  with 
itself*    Anomalous  or  wandering  gout  readily  simulates 
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Rheumatism,  or  alternates,  in  preference,  with  haemorrtia^eg 
and  cutaneous  diseases,  as  herpes,  erysipelas,  &c.  The  dis«» 
eases  of  youth  will  not  seldom  prognosticate  those  of  old 
a,£:e.  How  often  have  we  seen  those,  who  were  afflicted  in 
early  life  with  excruciating  hemicranias— -with  haemor- 
rhoids, or  annoyed  with  foetid  perspiration  on  the  icet,  be- 
come gouty  at  an  ulterior  period  of  their  existence?  Ask 
those  who  are  now  the  subjects  of  wandering  go\it,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  formerly  they  suffered  from  hypochon- 
driasis— hecmorrhages  from  the  nose— or  various  affections 
of  the  skin.  In  respect  to  tlie  disease  itself,  we  see  it  set 
in,  after  various  premonitory  symptoms  already  noticed, 
and  attack  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  toes — in 
short,  those  parts  that  are  the  most  distant  from  the  vital 
organs.  Here  it  stations  itself  for  some  years  ;  but  age  ap- 
proaches, or  the  patient  becomes  accidentally  weakened,  and 
then  the  enemy  advances  a  step  nearer  the  trunk,  seating 
himself  on  the  heel,  ankle,  tendo  achillis,  knee,  wrist,  or 
elbow.  At  a  still  more  advanced  epoch,  the  hips,  shoul- 
ders, and  other  parts  near  the  vital  organs,  become  the 
theatres  of  gouty  action,  and  then  there  is  but  one  step 
more,  and  it  assumes  the  form  of  anomalous  gout,  preying 
on  the  various  tissues  that  cover  or  compose  the  important 
viscera  of  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  I  At  this  moment 
we  have  under  our  eyes,  a  remarkable  example  of  this  pro-* 
gressive  march  of  gout.  The  Gentleman  had,  in  his  youth^ 
been  cruelly  harrassed  with  heraicraniae,  that  confined  him 
for  whole  days  to  bed,  and  w  ith  considerable  haemorrhoidal 
swellings.  Regular  gout  of  the  extremities  then  com» 
menced,  and  lasted  eight  years.  During  the  next  twelve 
years  he  was  afflicted  with  gout  in  the  knees,  wrists,  and 
elbows.  For  twelve  months  past,  the  hip  has  been  the  seat 
of  the  complaint ;  and  we  now  consider  him  as  on  the  verge 
of  internal  gout ! 

The  Parallel  between  gout  and  certain  other  diseases  is 
sometimes  very  striking.  Let  us  instance  Erysipelas.  In 
both  diseases  a  rigor  is  perceptible— a  swelling  follows,  with 
heat,  redness,  and  a  great  similarity  of  aspect.  The  pain 
in  both  cases,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  same  ;  but  we  must  recol- 
lect that  the  same  disease  affecting  different  structures  will 
excite  very  different  kinds  of  pain.  The  swelling,  in  both 
cases,  disappears,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner — by  a  spe- 
cies of  desquamation.  Certain  kinds  of  Erysipelas  leave 
an  oedema  behind  them— so  do  certain  species  of  gout.*^ 
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Ai^ain,  with  what  terrible  facility  will  topical  lemedics, 
imprudently  applied  to  a  ii^outy  swelling,  produce  retro- 
cession of  the  disease,  with  horrible  ravages  on  the  interior 
organs  I  It  is  the  same  with  Erysipelas.  The  same  topi- 
cal applications  will  determine  similar  effects  on  the  internal 
viscera  in  both  cases.  Hoffman,  and  all  careful  observers 
have  recorded  numerous  examples  on  this  head.  Gout  has 
been  known  to  establish  itself  internally,  without  previous 
retrocession  ;  so  has  Erysipelas.  Gout  and  Erysij  elas  are 
both  occasionally  periodical.  They  are  both  accompanied 
by  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs— so  much  so,  that 
many  physicians  have  considered  Erysipelas  as  merely  a 
sympathetic  affection  of  this  derangement.  We  have  no- 
ticed wandering  gout.  Erysipelas  often  deserves  the  same 
apellation.  Frank  has  recorded  a  memorable  example.  "A 
•woman  was  affected  with  erysipelas  on  the  face.  On  the 
thirteenth  day,  there  was  a  metastasis  of  the  disease  to  one 
of  the  feet— and  shortly  afterwards  from  this  to  the  hip.— 
Presently  it  returned  to  the  face  again  ;  from  thence  to  the 
intestines.  From  the  intestines  it  suddenly  shifted  to  the 
foot  previously  affected — -thence  to  the  ribs — the  lungs — and 
last  of  all  to  the  brain,  producing  death  !  "  In  short,  the 
more  we  consider  the  mutations,  metastases,  &c.  of  Erysi- 
pelas, and  compare  them  with  those  of  gout,  the  more  for- 
cibly will  we  be  struck  with  the  analogy  of  the  two  diseases. 

§  29. — 7^  Gout  HereditarT/?  There  are  many  people 
who  seem  to  inherit  gout  from  their  parents,  since  their 
modes  of  life  can  have  no  influence  in  producing  the  dis- 
ease. This  is  acknowledged  by  all  impartial  observers.— 
We  have  at  this  moment,  under  our  eyes,  an  example,  or 
rather  an  incontestible  proof  of  the  position. 

A  man,  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  had  eight  chil- 
dren prior  to  his  being  affected  with  gqut,  aad,  in  particu- 
lar, with  an  obstinate  sciatica,  which  harrassed  him  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  While  afflicted  with  this  disease, 
he  became  the  father  of  a  ninth  child,  and  this  son  was  the 
only  one  in  the  family  who  afterwards  exhibited  gout.  This 
son  was  moreover  of  a  sober,  temperate  character  ;  and  ex- 
cepting a  somewhat  sedentary  life,  came  under  the  inffuence 
of  no  other  predisposing  or  exciting  cause  of  gout^ 

But  is  the  son  of  a  Gouty  parent  necessarily  andinfal- 
libly  destinedto  endure  the  torments  of  kis  father^ s  malady  f 
Loubet  has  answered  this  question  by  the  following  authen«? 
fiq  history,    ^^A  gouty  parent  had  two  twia  sons,  wh^ 
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*^  grew  up  like  himself,  stout  and  well  made.  Both  ihe 
*'  sons  resembled  the  tather  much  in  corporeal  characters, 
^'  but  not  in  turn  of  mind,  and  they  led  a  very  different 
^'  kind  of  life.  One  lived  at  home  with  the  father  ;  fell 
*'  in  with  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  early  exhibited  unequi- 
*'  vocal  symptoms  of  gout.  Ihe  other  son's  destiny  obliged 
*'  him  to  lead  a  life  of  temperance  and  activity.  He  was 
*'  never  affected  with  gout."     Lettres^p,  1S2. 

§  SO. — Aforbid  Anotomi/  of  Gout.  The  post  mortem 
researches  of  the  pathologist  have  not  thrown  so  much  light 
upon  this  as  upon  some  other  diseases.  Lieutaud  observes, 
that  the  joints  of  gouty  subjects  present,  on  dissection,  a 
chalky  or  tophous  substance  surrounding  and  covering  not 
only  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  but  the  bones  themselves, 
ivhich  are  sometimes  displaced  thereby.  He  adds,  however, 
*'  that  this  substance  is  not  found  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ments." "  Quod  nulla  reperiatur  in  capsulis  artuum 
ligame??tosis,^*  Bonetus,  Schneider,  and  Fernelius  have 
made  the  same  remark ;  and  these  authorities  are  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  (held  by  many)  that 
the  seat  of  gout  is  in  the  fibrous  tissues,  exclusively,  whicli 
surround  the  joints.  Nevertheless  there  are  not  wanting 
facts  to  prove  that  the  serous  or  syno'cial  tissues  are  not 
exempt  from  the  disorganizing  ravages  of  the  disease. — 
Portal  has  seen  the  synovial  liquor,  in  a  gouty  subject,  as 
thick  as  Jelly,  and  also  concreted  to  the  consistence  of  Plaster 
of  Paris.  He,  as  well  as  Morgagni  and  Dobrenzki,  has 
observed,  in  patients  long  tormented  with  gout,  the  bones 
of  the  feet  forcibly  separated  by  these  concretions,  which 
resembled  so  many  wedges.  The  following  dissection,  in 
which  we  were  assisted  by  M.  Dallide,  a  young,  but  distin- 
guished  physician,  presents  a  train  of  varied  and  important 
results,  that  must  prove  highly  illustrative  of  the  lesions 
occasioned  by  gout  in  the  articulations,  and  serve  to  check 
the  adoption  of  any  theory  which  confines  its  action  to 
particular  tissues  or  structures. 

Case,  This  unfortunate  subject,  though  not  far  advanced 
in  life,  had  nevertheless  been  long  a  sufferer  from  gout  in 
the  joints.  It  had  begun  to  assume  the  tophous  character, 
■when,  under  the  direful  influence  of  a  sudden  and  over- 
whelming mental  affliction,  the  unhappy  patient  expired 
in  the  very  middle  of  a  paroxysm  of  gout! — The  disease 
at  this  time  was  seated  in  the  left  foot,  and  right  hand. 
The  metatarsal  articulation  of  the  great  toe  presented  itself 
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surrounded  with  this  tophous  or  chalky  concretion  of  a  very 
light  rose  colour.     It  extended  itself  irregularly  over,  and 
enveloped  the  l)ony  extremities  composing  the  joint.    [See 
in  next  section  the  analysis  of  this  substance]      On  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  near  the  articulation  in  question, 
ivas  a  small  abscess,  filled  with  pus  mixed  with  the  tophous 
concretion  comminuted  into  such  extremely  fine  particles, 
that  they  appeared  capable,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
of  escaping  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.     The  neigh- 
bouring parts  were  in  a  high  state  of  vascularity.     The 
synovial  membrane  itself  was  lightly,  but  completely  in- 
jected. The  osseous  articulating  surfaces  were  incrusted  with 
a  thin  layer  of  white  substance,  diflfering  from  the  above- 
mentioned  concretion,  in  colour,  and  also  in  the  grain, 
which  appeared  much  finer ;  the  articulating  surfaces  being 
not  the  less  smooth  and  polished,  on  account  of  this  incrus- 
tation.      The  rest  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  synovial 
membrane  was  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  tophous  con- 
cretion which  enveloped  the  e:^terior  of  the  joint,  but  in 
smaller  quantity.     At  this  moment  we  observed  that  the 
articulating  surfaces  of  the  wrist  joint,  (where  we  had  am- 
putated the  hand  for  the  sake  of  a  more  deliberate  dissection) 
although  they  exhibited  nothing  unusual  at  the  time  of 
amputation,  had  assumed  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  the 
appearance  of  a  white  and  polished  crust,  like  the  boiled 
white  of  an  egg.     We  now  examined  the  other  joint  of  the 
?ame  great  toe,  which  had  been  slightly  engaged  in  the 
gouty  paroxysm,  and  found  the  interior  of  the  articulation 
very  slightly  inflamed.     This  phlogosis,  also,  was  less  sen- 
sible on  the  osseous  surfacesj  than  on  the  other  portions  of 
the  synovial  membrane. 

On  the  back  of  the  hand,  was  a  kind  of  ganglion,  situated 
^t  the  the  point  where  the  extensor  communis  divides  into 
the  different  tendons  of  the  fingers.  The  integuments  being 
removed,  we  observed  a  small  cyst  of  a  deep  reel  colour, 
which  could  not  be  separated  from  the  tendon.  It  was 
filled  with  a  sanguineous  flui4  mixed  with  fine  grains  of 
the  same  tophaceous  rhatter  found  in  the  abscess  on  the 
foot.  The  tendon  itself,  when  split  up  jongitudinally, 
displayed  very  visibly  between  the  fibres  of  which  it  was 
composed,  a  quantity  of  this  same  tophaceous  matter  in  the 
form  of  exceedingly  fine  sand,  penetrating  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  interior  structure  for  more  than  an  inch.  The 
separate  tendons  going  to  each  finger  presented  the  same 
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phenomena;  and  under  the  extensor  communis  was  found 
a  slip,  as  it  were,  of  this  concretion,  loose  and  detached 
from  the  tendinous  fibres.  On  turning  up  the  hand,  we 
found  underneath  the  skin,  between  it  and  the  flexor  tendoa 
of  the  thumb,  a  tophaceous  concretion  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  preceding,  but  quite  unattached  to  any  fibrous  or  serous 
tissue,  and  surrounded  with  fat.  This  surface  of  the  hand 
exhibited  no  other  trace  of  present  or  previous  disease. 

We  next  examined  the  other  articulations  of  the  hand 
affected  with  gout ;  and  found  the  same  state  of  inflamma- 
tion, exterior  and  interior  of  the  joints,  with  similar  depo- 
sitions, Sec,  as  above-narrated.  We  then  opened  various 
other  joints  unafl^ected  by  gout,  and  found  them  present  the 
most  perfect  and  healthy  contrast  to  those  which  had  ielt 
the  disorganizing  ravages  of  the  disease. 

Such  then  were  the  important  results  of  this  minute  and 
careful  dissection.  They  fully  prove  that  articular  gout  is 
not  exclusively  seated  in  this  or  that  tissue ;  but  that  it  may 
afl^ect  them  all,  either  separately  or  collectively. 

The  morbid  structure  resulting  from  primitive  asthenic 

fout  [§3.]  has  been  described  by  Pinel  and  Land  re  Beau  vaiso 
dissection,  says  the  latter,  shews  the  cellular  membrane 
surrounding  the  joints  thidiened  and  indurated- — the  arti- 
culating surfaces  swelled  and  ulcerated- — the  osseous  eX" 
tremities  softened — and  the  joints  themselves,  sometimes, 
in  a  state  of  suppuration.* 

Case,  "  An  attendant  on  the  sick  in  the  military  hospital 
of  Landau,  says  Loubet,  dragged  his  right  lower  extremity 
in  consequence  of  Sciatic  Gout,  He  had  an  enormous 
appetite  for  animal  food  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  infir- 
mity, he  was  very  ofiicious  in  carrying  in  the  dead  bodies 
for  dissection.  At  last,  however,  he  fell  sick  and  died  ;  and 
I  dissected  him  in  his  turn.  In  examining  the  hip,  I  found 
three  white  stones,  one  under  each  of  the  glutei  muscles^ — 
the  largest  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  and  flattened." 

Jn  respect  to  the  ravages  of  ab-articular  or  misplaced 
gout,  they  are  as  diversified  as  the  symptoms  themselves. 
Lieutaud  enumerates  among  others,  efl^usion  of  blood  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain — lungs  infarcted,  inflamed,  pu- 
trid, and  eroded — stony  concretions  in  the  brain,  heart, 
lungs,  &c. — gravel  and  calculi  in  all  the  urinary  recepta=» 

*  Scudaraore  believes  that  gout  never  goes  so  deep  as  the  ^periosteum  o(^ 
Uooe.    This  is  surely  a  hazardous  conjeclure.—Tian^l. 
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«!es— kidneys  corrugated — spleen  obstructed  and  indu- 
rated—Liver granulated,  inflamed,  and  putrid — Py  lor  is 
indurated — ^Prostate  gland  enlarged,  &c.  &c.  In  short,  as 
anomalous  or  misplaced  gout  transtorms  ilself  into  the 
similitude  of  almost  every  other  disease,  so  its  disorganiza-^ 
tions  are  similar  to  those  resulting  from  maladies  which  it 
imitates.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  gangrene, 
whether  as  succeeding  an  intense  inflammation,  or  as  an 
original  and  sudden  afl^ection  without  any  inflammatory- 
premonitions  [for  gangrene  may  be  primary  as  well  as  se- 
condary] takes  place  oftener  in  misplaced  gout,  ceteris 
paribus^  than  in  other  diseases.  For  more  minute  details 
on  this  head,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Morgagai  Ep.  40  and 
57.— -De  Haen  Rat.  Med.  p.  5.  C.  5— Memoires  de  L'Acad. 
des  Sciences,  An.  1758 — De  Hahn,  Hist.  Podag.  Card,  a 
Senzendorf — Stuk,  p.  238.     Wolterus,  &c. 

Case.  Portal  relates  the  following  instances.  A  man, 
40  years  of  age,  who  had  been  imprudently  freed  from  gout 
in  the  feet  by  sponging  them  with  cold  vinegar  and  water ^ 
experienced,  soon  afterwards,  a  great  sense  of  constriction  in 
the  inferior  part  of  the  chest,  with  retraction  of  the  hypo- 
chondria, difficult  respiration,  and  acute  fever.  He  died 
in  a  few  days.  On  dissection,  the  right  wing  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  a  portion  of  its  tendinous  center  were  found 
very  red  and  swelled  : — ^the  lungs  were  soft  and  flabby,  as 
in  the  commencement  of  gangrene.  In  this  man  there  was 
HO  risus  sardotiicus. 

In  two  patients,  who  died  of  apoplexy,  succeeding  retro- 
ceded  gout,  the  same  author  found,  in  the  lateral  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  two  white  concretions  of  considerable  hardness. 
For  various  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  resulting  from  mis- 
placed gouty  action,  we  refer  to  M.  Portal's  Medical  Ana^ 
tomy^  torn,  iii,  p.  91. 

§  31. — Morbid  Chemistry  of  Gout.  Concretions  in  the 
Joints,  Speaking  generally,  these  have  been  found  to 
consist  of  uric  acid  and  soda.  But  as  great  diversity  ob- 
tains in  urinary  calculi,  so  the  same  may  be  said  of  gouty 
concretions.  Vauquelin  has  found  them  composed  of  urate 
of  soda,  urate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  animal  matter.  On  the  synovial  liquor  some 
experiments  have  been  made,  but  without  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  gouty  concretions  found  in  the  lungs  and  other 
viscera  have  generally  turned  out  to  be  phosphate  of  lime, 
sometimes  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  the  same. 
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Gouty  Urine.  M.  Bertholet  discovered  tLat  the  urine 
of  gouty  subjects  lost  its  uric  acidy  for  some  days  prior  to 
the  attack,  and  regained  it  towards  the  close  of  the  accession. 
Tram  pel  repeated  the  experiments  of  M.  Bertholet,  and 
observes  that  the  urine  of  a  gouty  person  verging  towards 
an  attack,  does  not  turn  blue  paper  red ;  nor  during  the 
attack,  before  some  critical  evacuation  or  the  deposition  of 
a  sediment  in  the  urine.*  M.  Hufeland  confirms  the  above 
observations;  as  does  M.  Ideler,  who  lays  the  fact  down  as 
a  mean  of  prognosis ;  a  mean,  however,  which  we  have 
often  found  fallacious — especially  in  chronic  gout.  These 
experiments  on  the  urine,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be  tried  at 
all  periods  of  the  day.  The  urine  voided  in  the  morning, 
and  not  mixed  with  that  passed  during  the  night,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  should  be  selected ;  and  the  experiments 
made  immediatelu  after  emission  ;  since  it  is  certain  that 
urine  will  sometimes  pass  into  an  ammoniacal  state  with 
such  rapidity,  as,  at  this  moment,  to  exhibit  acidity,  and 
very  soon  afterwards,  an  unequivocal  alkaline  character. 
The  tests  ought  also  to  be  tried  in  simple  gout,  uncompli- 
cated with  other  affections  which,  of  themselves,  modify 
the  urinary  secretion. 

Gouty  Perspiration  has  been  known  to  turn  blue  paper 
red ;  but  we  have  known  the  same  happen  in  health.  M. 
Thenard  has  found  free  acetic  acid  in  perspiration.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  matter  of  perspiration  from  a 
gouty  limb,  has,  in  general,  a  strong  odour,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Costa  turns  silver  black.  Hoffman  remarks  that  a 
man,  subject  to  gout  in  the  extremities,  wore  a  ring  on  the 
finger  composed  of  mercury,  sulphur,  and  tutty.  For  some 
days  previous  to  an  attack  of  gout,  and  also  during  the  ac- 
cession, the  ring  became  black,  but  regained  its  original 
colour  as  the  fit  drew  to  a  conclusion. 

§  32. — Causes  of  Gout.  In  developing  the  causes y  we, 
in  a  great  measure,  anticipate  the  prevention  of  gout.  We 
will  not  repeat  here  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  in- 
fluence of  age,  sex,  seasons,  &c.  But  we  may  add  with 
Cullen  and  Barthez,  that  certain  forms  of  body  very  com- 
monly announce  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  the  dis- 

*  Dr.  Scudamore  asserts  that  the  pink  sediment  begins  to  fall  at  the  com." 
mencement  of  the  paroxysm  of  gout,  wliile  the  Medical  Repositorv,  ia 
reviewing  him,  says  it  only  takes  place  when  the  fit  is  fairly  over.  As  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  rule  is  not  absolute  either  way ;  but  the 
French  authors  are  evidemly  od  the  side  of  the  MEDiCAii  Repository. 

Transl. 
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ease-^tbese  are,  a  full  and  robust  habit — large  Lead-^strong 
bones,  and  thick  skin.* 

Circiwifusa,  Humid  atmosphere-— Easternlj  and  Nor- 
th ernly  winds — Sudden  changes  of  temperature  from  heat 
to  cold— damp  and  cold  habitations. 

AppUcafa.  Clothes  too  thin,  and  too  free  conductors  of 
heat— scanty  beddings  and  consequent  exposure  to  cold 
during  sleep— Cosmetics,  arid  washes  which  suppress  the 
perspiration  of  the  ieat  or  other  parts—The  inconsiderate 
use  of  cold-washing  the  feet,  and  of  the  cold  bath  in  gene- 
ral—want of  personal  cleanliness,  whereby  the  pores  be- 
come obstructed — ^The  application  of  repellents  to  cutane- 
ous eruptions,  as  herpes,  Erysipelas,  &c.-— and  astringents 
to  the  haemorrhoids.  The  above  may  be  rather  considered 
the  auxiliary  than  the  principal,  or  substantial  causes  of 
gout.  These  last  are  to  be  sought  under  the  following 
heads. 

Ingesta,  Full  diet— particularly  of  animal  food— The 
intemperate  use  of  fat  and  oily  meats— ragouts — high-sea- 
soned, and  salted  viands — ^and  all  kinds  of  aliments  of  dif- 
ficult digestion — The  abuse  of  vinous,  spirituous,  and 
fermented  liquors.  Scaliger  and  others  accuse  cheese  of  dis- 
posing to  gout ;  and  the  same  has  been  said  of  certain  kinds 
of  wine,  particularly  light  wines,  as  Burgiindi/^  champaign^ 
and  those  of //w^  soils,  as  of  candia,  where,  according  to 
Alexan"".  Benedict,  the  healthiest  strangers  are  soon  attacked 
with  gout,  if  they  indulge  in  the  wines  of  the  island.  Mus- 
grave  asserts  that  previously  to  the  employment  of  lime,  as 
a  manure,  in  Devonshire,  gout  was  a  rare  disease  there  ; 
but  that  it  muUiplied  in  proportion  a^  lime  was  used  in 
agriculture.  In  this  country,  champaign  peculiarly  pre- 
disposes to,  and  excites  gout;  and  the  more  potent  ales 
have  the  same  effect. 

Excreta.  In  general,  the  excretions  are  remarkably 
languid  for  some  time  before  the  gouty  attack.  There  is 
constipation — The  abdominal  viscera  perform  badly  their 
functions — The  urine  is  more  or  less  pale  or  discoloured  f 
The  functions  of  the  skin  are  singularly  defective — The 
peculiar  secretions  of  the  feei.^  armpits,  &c.  are  diminished, 

*  Dr.  Scudamore,  who  doubts  the  c4rciim?tance  of  the  large  head,  and 
thick  skin,  adds—*'  a  capacious  and  circular  chest— ^large,  full  veins— loose 
solids."— Transl. 

+  Dr.  Scudamore  says  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  increased 
beyond  the  standard  of  health. 
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Dessault,  wlib  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  believed 
that  diminished  perspir'ationyi^s  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  gout.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  failure  of  an  habitual 
sediment  in  the  urine.  Hundertmark  relates  the  case  of  a 
man  who,  from  infancy  to  his  45th  year,  made  water  of  a 
whitish  colour,  and  with  a  raucous  and  chalky  sediment. 
He  became  afflicted  with  gout  soon  after  these  characters  of 
the  urine  disappeared.  Yeussens  knew  a  similar  example. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  suppression  of  an  habitual 
lia^morrhage,  or  medicinal  evacuation,  as  periodical  blood- 
letting, issues,  &c.  may  prove  exciting  causes  of  gout  among 
the  predisposed. 

Gesta,  A  sedentary  life,  especially  if  it  succeed  one  of 
activity — as  a  change  from  a  Naval  or  Military  life  to  the 
otium  cum  dignitate  of  Half-pay* — violent  and  unaccus- 
tomed exercises— the  abuse,  and  the  too  early  use  of  Cy- 
therean  pleasures — onanismus — severe  study — especially 
late  at  night,  or  immediately  after  meals— all  these  prepare 
the  way  for,  or  excite  gout; 

Percepta,  Nothing  more  strongly  determines  a  fit  of 
gout  among  the  predisposed,  than  violent  passions  of  the 
mind,  Stahl  instances  cases  where  the  effects  of  terror,  and 
also  of  anger,  were  so  sudden  in  exciting  a  paroxysm  of 
gout  J  that  the  patient  could  not  walk,  but  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  from  the  spot  to  his  bed.  Inquietude  of  mind— sor- 
jow— and  all  the  melancholy  emotions  of  the  soul,  conduce, 
in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  the  production  of  gout — pro= 
bably  by  the  derangement  of  function  which  they  occasion 
in  the  digestive  organs.  Profound  meditation  is  still  more 
powerful  in  this  respect.  Van  Swieten  knew  a  mathema- 
tician, of  temperate  habits,  but  hereditarily  predisposed, 
•who  could  at  any  time  bring  on  a  M  of  gout  by  solving  a 
difficult  problem. 

Pope  Gregory  the  great,  one  of  the  most  temperate  men 
of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  of  an  apparently  sound  constitu- 
tion, but  given,  without  relaxation,  to  the  most  severe  stu- 
dies, and  intense  application,  suffered,  during  thirty  years, 
from  gout ;— in  fact,  the  greater  number  of  his  works  were 
written  with  two  fingers,  the  only  ones  which  gout  had  left 
him  the  use  of! 

*  Government  charitably  takes  care  that  the  retirement  from  public  Ser- 
vice  shaU  not  operate  ^enera%  in  the  production  oigout,    Retirement  froro 
*3>riuaie  budness  is  much  more  likely  to  do  so! — Transl, 
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Particular  causes  of  some  other  Species  of  Articular 
Gout.  The  causes  of  chronic,  and  fij7ed  gout  [§  2 — 4] 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  regular  species,  but  modified 
by  the  following  circamstauces :-— /oca/  zoeakness  of  the 
joints  resulting  from  preceding  attacks— pccw/zar  modes 
of  treatment  conducing  to  this  debility— general  deteriora- 
tion of  the  constitution — neglect  of  preventive  regimen-^ 
nodosities  and  tophi — stiffness  of  the  joints  occasioned  by 
repeated  seizures. 

Causes  of  Misplaced  or  Alf'-articular  Gout,  The  causes 
of  misplaced,  are  those  of  regular  gout,  joined  to  a  general 
debility  of  constitution-^/o  a  lesion  of  some  particular 
organ— 'Siwd  to  those  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  disordered  function  or  structure  of  internal  parts. 
The  most  frequent  causes  of  repelled^  or  retrocedent  gout, 
are — the  application  of  astringents  or  cold  to  the  gouty 
swellings  of  the  joints — keeping  the  feet  too  warm— putting 
them  into  water  too  hot — internal  irritation  from  injudicious 
medicines— Blood-letting  from  the  arm,  during  a  paroxysm. 
Spontaneous  retrocedent  gout  generally  results  from  the 
existence  of  some  internal  disease^  to  which  point  of  irrita- 
tion the  gouty  action  is  drawn  from  the  joints.  This  trans^ 
lation  is  often  accelerated  hy  particular  circumstances,  as 
atmospherical  vicissitudes — the  sudden  announcement  of 
bad  news;  and,  in  general,  by  any  vivid,  but  at  the  same 
time,  painful  mental  emotion.  The  causes  of  wandering 
gout  [^goutte  vague']  are  those  of  gout  in  general,  acting  on 
the  female  sex — Rheumatic,  or  nervous  constitutions,  and 
those  in  whom  the  functions  of  the  shin  are  particularly 
deficient. 

Various  other  causes,  predisposing  and  exciting,  have 
been,  and  will  hereafter  be  mentioned  under  different  heads, 
and  which,  to  avoid  tautology,  we  omit  here.  We. may 
be  permitted,  however,  to  state,  in  this  place,  that  gout  has 
been  known  to  transport  itself  suddenly  to  the  brain,  (in 
the  predisposed)  from  the  simple  excitement  of  a  sternu- 
tatory— to  the  stomach,  from  a  long  continued  use  of  bitters, 
administered  for  the  very  purpose  of  curing  the  disease—* 
and  from  a  sudden  change  of  full  to  spare  diet.  Finally,  a 
gouty  female  becoming  pregnant,  is,  from  this  very  circum- 
stance, more  liable  to  uterine  afl:ections,  which  ordinarily 
terminate  in  abortion,  generally  in  the  third  or  fourth  montli 
pf  utero-gestation,  - 
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Reca-pitulatory  view  of  the  General  causes  of  GouL 
Jjet  us  now  endeavour  to  combine  the  various  scattered 
causes  into  three  principal  classes,  viz.  P'°  A  hitherto  un- 
explained st'dte  of  predisposition,  2*^°  Derangement  in  the 
functions  of  digestion  and  perspiration.     S^-"  Debiiity. 

Under  the  first  head  must  be  ranged,  not  only  those 
her  edit  arj/  transmissions,  but  those  organic  qualities 
£qualites  organiques]  which  constitute  a  predisposition  to 
gout.  These  organic  qualities,  it  is  true,  are  unknown  in 
respect  to  their  essence;  but  thej  frequently  reveal  them« 
selves  in  those  forms  of  body  which  we  call  Gouti/,  \_\  32.] 
In  the  state  of  the  urine,  &c.  &c. 

The56CO/2f/order  of  causes,  derangement  of  the  digestive 
and  perspiraiorj/  p7^ocesses,  includes  every  thing  which 
can  break  the  integrity  of  these  functions.  It  admits  on 
the  one  hand,  all  those  causes  described  under  the  heads, 
Circumfitsa,  Applicata^  and  particularly  Excreta^  as 
disturbing  the  perspiration ; — those  under  the  head  Ingesta^ 
as  deranging  the  digestion ;  and  those  under  the  heads, 
Gesta  and  Percepta^  a  sedentary  life,  sedative  passions, 
&c.  as  operating  injuriously  on  both  the  abovementioned 
functions. 

The  third  order ^  or  dehiliti/y  may  spring  from  any  or  all 
of  the  circumstances  previously  detailed.  Thus  it  may  ori- 
ginate in  the  Circumfusa  or  Applicata  when  it  consists  in  a 
debilitating  impression  of  cold— In  the  Jngesta^  when  dys- 
pepsia is  concerned — -In  the  Excreta  when  the  organs  des- 
tined for  excretion  are  directly  or  indirectly  weakened — In 
the  Gesta,  when  exercise,  which,  in  moderation  strengthens^ 
is  carried  to  an  excess  that  wearies  the  limbs  and  debilitates 
the  whole  body— In  the  Percepta,^\]ien  instead  of  those 
mild,  tranquil,  and  moderate  emotions  of  the  soul  which 
are  salutary  to  the  corporeal  fabric,  we  become  a  prey  to 
violent  passions  which  rapidly  dissipate  the  vital  forces : — 
hence  a  sudden  sentiment  of  terror  or  anger  has  determined 
a  fit  of  gout  at  the  very  instant. 

On  a  careful  survey  of  the  foregoing  causes,  predis* 
posing,  preparatory,  and  exciting,  the  effects  of  which, 
all  culminate  on  derangement  of  the  digestive  and  perspi^ 
ratory  functions,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  that  a  man 
in  a  state  of  real  plethora  presents  \\i\?>  double  lesion^  of 
which  indeed  the  plethora  is  the  infallible  result,  and,  as  it 
■were,  the  expression.    Hence  too^  we  shall  plainly  see^ 
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that  the  various  causes  ofgout  may  be  comprehended  with^ 
in  the  three  words — Predisposiiion — Plethora — DebUitT/.^ 
§  S3. —  Diagnosis  of  Gout.    On  this  head  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  diagnosis  between  Gout  and  Rheuma- 
tism. It  appears  to  us  that  few  ot  the  distinctions  laid  down 
by  even  the  best  writers,  between  the  two  diseases  in  ques- 
tion, will  bear  the  test  of  practical  examination.  Heberden, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  physicians  of  modern  times,  ob- 
serves— •"  in   Goiit^  the  first  attack  is  confined  to  the  first 
joint  of  the  great  toe  ;   which  is  not  the  case  in  Rheuma" 
iism.^^     But  this  only  applies  to  regular  articular  gout,  and 
will  not  distinguish  the  wandering  species  from  Hheuma- 
tism.  An  hundred  authors  have  said—"  Gout  is  hereditary ; 
not  so  Rheumatism.'*     This  will  not  hold  good;  for  we 
frequently  see  the  children  of  gouty  parents  escape  gout^ 
while  the   offspring  of  Rheumatic  parents  are  martyrs  ta 
Rheumatism!      Again,  it  has  been  said— ^^  derangement 
of  the  digestive  functions  precedes  gout ;  whereas  the  pains 
of  rheumatism  are   ushered  in  without  any.  premonitory 
symptoms."     This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least  objectionable 
diagnostic  marks,  f  Nevertheless  it  is  far  from  being  infal- 
lible ;    for  acute  rheumatism  is  not  seldom,  like  most  other 
acute  diseases,  preceded  by  general  indisposition,  of  which. 
Gastric  derangements  very  oiien  make  a  part ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  wandering  gout  frequently  sets  in  without  any 
preceding  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  has  also 
been  said,  that  in  Gout  the  pain  always  precedes  the  swel» 
ling  ;  whereas  in  Rheumatism,  they  take  place  simultane- 
ously.    But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  wandering  gout 
there  is  often  910  swelling  ;  and,  in  fixed  .primitive  gout,  no 
pain.     Besides,  this  diagnosis,  allowing  it  tp  be  correct, 
can  only  relate  to  articular  gout.     Another  distinction  is 
this  s— in  gout  of  the  extremities,  and  even  sometimes  in 
misplaced  gout,  the  pain  exists  in  a  single  point,  like  a 
sting  more  or  less  deeply  plunged  in  ;  while  in  Rheuma- 
tism, the  pain  is  more  spread,^  as  it  were,  and  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  part  affected.    This  mean  of  diagnosis,  though 

*  Under  the  head  of  Ratio  Symptomatum^  in  Dr.  Scudamore's  invalu- 
able treatise  on  gout,  will  be  found  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  conse- 
quently a  corroboration  of  the  above  doctrine.  After  discussing  the  point 
of  predisposition,  hereditary  or  acquired.  Dr.  S.  e\preasly  alludes  at  p. 
141,  2d  ed.  to  "  a  redundant  circulation  existiag^vvith  a  relative  debility 
of  vessels." — Transl. 

+  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  acute  an  observer  as  Scudaraorf 
should  have  entirely  overlooked  this  distinction,— Transl, 
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preferable  fo  most  of  the  others,  is  not,  however,  infallible, 
Farious  other  distinctive  marks  have  been  laid  down ;  but 
they  are  so  evidently  Jallacious  as  to  be  unworthy  of  noticco 

What  then  are  the  differences  between  Goi/t  and  RheU' 
matism^  and  the  means  of  distinguishing  them  .^  These 
must  be  sought  in  the  causes  and  other  attendant  circum- 
stances, rather  than  in  the  diseases  themselves.  The  cause 
of  Rheumatism  is  very  generally  severe  Cold  applied  to 
the  body  ;  whereas  gout  is  the  result  of  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  Hays^arth  reports  that  of  sixty-eight  patients 
affected  with  Rheumatism,  sixty-four  traced  their  com- 
plainisto  cold  ;  and  the  other  four  to  inebriety,  where  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  their  exposure  to  the  same  cause. 
This  is  in  unison  with  the  observations  of  Chesneau,  Leiden- 
port,  Stoll,  and  all  our  best  physicians. 

Nevertheless  we  every  day  meet  with  examples  of  Gout 
and  of  Rheumatism  resulting  from  a  combination  of  these 
causes ;  and  so,  in  truth,  do  we  see  Rheumatic  Gout^  as 
well  as  Goutt/  Rheumatism^  mixed  affections,  whose  cha- 
racters partake  of  both  diseases,  and  whose  treatment  re- 
quires correspondent  modification.* 

§  o^.—Pros^nosis  of  Gout,  Under  common  circum- 
stances, the  first  attacks  of  regular  acute  articular  Gout 
will  last  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks — sometimes  longer,  w  ith- 
out  any  sinister  consequence.  The  cessation  of  stomacli 
complaints,  and  still  more  the  return  of  sound  refreshing 
sleep,  may  be  regarded  as  presaging  the  termination  of  the 
attack. 

The  duration  of  Chronic  Gout  [§  2]  is  much  more  un- 
certain, as  it  is  liable  to  great  irregularity,  and  to  assume 
the  character  of  wandering  gout.  There  is  reason  also  to 
apprehend  its  becoming  fixed— the,  supervention  of  con- 

*  Dr.  Scudatiiore  justly  remarks  that  Gout  and  Rheumatism  are  not  so 
fRUch  to  be  distinguished  b}'^  any  one  mark,  as  by  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances. In  gout,  particularly  first  attacks,  there  is  seldom  more  than  one 
part  affected,  or  one  part  at  u  tiniei  and  this  suliiary  disposition  of  gout  is, 
he  thinks,  a  striking  diagnostic.  The' remissions  from  pain  and  fever, 
during  the  day,  are  more  distinct  in  acute  Gout  than  in  acute  Rheumatism, 
according  to  this  author.  But  we  may  remark,  that  of  all  distinctions  in 
diseases,  the  Plua  and  Minus  are  the  most  fallacious  and  difficult.  Among 
the  prominent  distinctive  characters  in  gout,  Dr.  S.  enumerates  the  serous 
effusion  in  the  cellular  membrane  yielding  a  pit  to  the  finger — a  turgescent 
state  of  the  neighbouring  vein^ — the  intense  pain  accompanied  by  extreme 
sense  of  heat,  and  violent  throbbing — The  acute  sensibility  of  the  parts  to 
the  touch,  with  sense  of  weight,  numbness,  and  total  disability,  JDesgua.-, 
mation  of  the  culicie  is  veo  ^^^^  i^  Rheumatioin, — Trausl. 
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fractions  Or  anchylosis— of  concretions  or  nodosities.    Here 
the  proi^^iiosis  should  be  o;uarded. 

Id  Primitive  Asthenic  Gout^  [^  SJ  we  must  be  still  more 
guarded  in  our  prognosis,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  re- 
trocessions, and  Various  terminations  of  this  species. 

In  Fixed  Goid^  [^4]  whether  primitive  or  consecutive^ 
besides  the  accidents  to  which  the  joints  themselves  are  ex- 
posed, we  0Uii;ht  to  regard  the  patient  as  more  or  less  on 
the  eve  of  experiencing  visceral  gout. 

In  Retroceded  Gout^  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  function  which  the  organ 
alFected  is  destined  to  support — and  indeed  is  unfavourable 
in  all  cases,  till  the  gouty  action  is  brought  back  to  the  ex- 
tremities. It  is,  we  repeat,  always  sombre,  b^^cause  retro- 
ceded  gout  in_  this  state  of  metastasis,  possesses  such  mobi-' 
lity^  that  all  hough  it  shall  appear  this  minute,  as  a  slight 
colic ;  in  the  next,  it  may  transport  itself,  all  at  once,  to 
the  thoracic  organs,  or  the  brain,  and  there  snap  the  thread 
of  life,  in  defiance  of  all  our  efforts.  QafEoue  ipse  miserri^ 
mus  vidi!  Advanced  age,  accidental  d  'bilitation,  or  pain- 
ful mental  emotions,  lend  a  terrible  impulse  to  these  melan- 
choly terminations ! 

The  prognosis  in  latent  or  masl^ed  gout  ought  to  be  deli- 
vered with  the  greatest  reservCo  We  met,  in  the  course  of 
last  Spring,  with  a  case  of  gouty  peripneu<aony  which,  when 
apparently  conquered^  the  patient  being,  during  the  daj^ 
entirely  free  from  fever,  oppression,  cough,  v%c.  returned 
treacherously  in  the  night,  under  the  sh-^pe  of  a  most  violent 
paroxysm  o\^  convulsive  asthma,  which  did  not  giWQ  way 
till  acute  pains  seized  the  whole  length  of  the  tibia.  It 
ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  internal  or  misplaced 
gout  will  frequently  observe  a  march  of  accessions,  like 
articular  gout ;  and  consequently  we  must  mA  always  flutter 
ourselves  that  we  have  seen  the  termination  of  iha  disease, 
"when  perliaps  we  have  only  a  deceitful  remission,  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  more  viohmt  attack. 

li  is  rare  that  we  can  safely  prognosticate  an  approaching 
metastasis  from  an  internal  part  to  the  joints  *  but  supposing 
this  fortunate  transformation  has  taken  place,  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  goi/t,  tkoui'.k  ret?/rr?ed  to  the  extremi' 
ties,  may  leave  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  or!,:  an  recentii/ 
invaded — which  traces,  notzeith standing  a  temporary  ap^ 
pearance  of  amelioration,  may  te^'minate  in  death,  at  the 
zery  moment  when  we  are  congratulating  our  patient  on 
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the  lucliy  transposition  of  the  enemi/  from  a  tital  part  id 
a  joint ! 

As  to  wandering,  irrcgnlar,  imperfect  gout,  in  persons 
not  very  far  advanced  in  life — who  are  otherwise  sound, 
and  who  are  submissive  to  regimen,  the  disease  may 
continue  many  years  without  inducing  much  danger, 
particularly  when  moderate  in  degree,  and  principally 
confined  to  the  fibrous  and  nervous  systems.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  a  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  excesses— who  is 
Larrassed  with  care  Or  inquietude — who  is  exposed,  without 
shelter,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons — who  is  predisposed 
to  any  other  disease — who  carries  in  his  constitution  the 
germ  of  an  organic  lesion— and  particularly  where  the  gouty 
accessions  are  violent ;  it  may  become  visceral  and  mortal 
with  a  fearful  facility ! 

We  shall  close  this  section  with  an  interesting  passage 
from  the  father  of  Physic,  and  which  may  exactly  respond 
to  the  question  so  often  asked—"  Can  the  gout  be  radically 
cured  ? — and  under  what  circumstances  can  one  hope  for,, 
or  prognosticate  this  event  ? "  "  Qui  in  senectute  tophos 
<'  aut  callos  in  articulis  induratos  habent,  aut  laboriose  vitam 
*'  tolerant,  cum  alvo  Sicca,  ii  sani  omnes,  ut  sentio,  huraana 
*'  arte  sanari  nequeunt.  Juvenis  vero  qui  necdum  circum 
"  articulos  calli  induruerunt,  cuique  victus  ratio  curae  estj^ 
*'  ad  laborem  est  impiger,  alvumque  habet  vitae  institute 
"  probe  cedentem,  is  sane  prudentem  nactus  medicuraj 
''  sanus  cvadet."    Prcedict,^ 

§  3b— ^Nature  of  Gout.  It  is  a  truth  equally  indubitable 
as  humiliating,  that  a  large  volume  might  be  filled  with  the 
erroneous  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  goat  alone !  Nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of  adding 
another  page  to  this  book  of  errors,  we  shall  venture  to  make 
some  reflections,  and  hazard  some  views  on  the  subject. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  what  indeed  has  been 
noticed  by  the  most  accurate  observers,  that  the  functions 
of  digestion  and  perspiration  become  deranged  some  time 
prior  to  tlie  invasion  of  gout.  The  excretions  languish  and 
a  state  oi  Plethora  is  the  result.     The  secretions^  also,  are 


*  To  the  above  we  may  add  the  following  prognostics  from  Dr.  Scudamore, 
Favourable  signs,  visceral  organs  sound  in  structure,  and  not  materially  trou- 
bled in  function — cessation  of  sympathetic  fever — return  of  appetite — urine 
ceasing  to  deposit  sediment — nervous  system  becoming  tranquil — inflam- 
mation abating,  and  not  shewing  much  disposition  to  transference — fseces 
yecovering  a  healthy  character.   Unfavorable  symptoms,  the  reverse  of  these. 
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deranged  In  various  ways.  Now  we  know  that  the  /^m« 
photic  system  performs  an  important  part  in  these  operations 
of  the  animal  economy ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
clude that  t]iis  system  is  principally  affected — or  at  least 
principally  engaged  in  the  disease  under  consideration. 

We  see  that  gout,  though  most  frequently  attacking  the 
fibrous  system,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  alone;  but 
invades  tendon,  ligament,  aponeurosis,  periosteum,  serous^ 
synovial,  and  cellular  tissues,  cartilage,  and  bone  itself. 
When  we  see,  then,  that  it  attacks  one  or  all  of  these  parts, 
separately  or  collectively,  but  not  exclusi  ely,  it  is  rea- 
sonable io  conclude  that  it  does  so  through  the  medium 
of  another  system^  which  enters  as  an  ehmentary  part  of 
each— a  system  of  vessels  which  surround  and  penetrate  the 
joints — spread  themselves  over  the  fibrous,  serous,  and 
synovial  tissues — dip  into  the  periosteum  and  bone;  and 
which  serve  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition  in  all  these  parts— 
and  for  those  multiform  secretions  and  excretions  performed 
therein ;  for  we  are  not  to  view  the  li/mphaiic  vessels,  as 
merely  the  system  of  ahsorbetit  vessels,  but  in  the  extended 
sense  abovementioned.  Musgrave  and  Hoirman  have  come 
io  nearly  the  same  conclusion.  We  believe,  indeed,  that 
the  phenomena  presented  both  in  regular  and  irregular  gout, 
can  be  better  accounted  for  in  this  way,  than  on  any  other 
principle.  To  what  other  system  of  vessels  can  belong  a 
disease,  mohile  as  a  nervous  affection ;  and  which,  in  its 
mutations  and  transformations,  presents  all  the  varieties, 
and  combines  all  the  features  of  both  the  neuroses  and 

PHLEGMASIiE  ? 

Under  the  influence,  then,  of  those  causes  which  have 
deranged  the  functions  of  digestion  and  perspiration^  and 
given  rise  to  a  state  of  plethora,  certain  matters  destined 
for  excretion  have  not  been  thrown  off— consequently  the 
lymphatic  system  remains  gorged  with  these  materials, 
which  become  a  source  of  irritation  wherever  they  are  de- 
posited— and,  in  short,  produce  gout.* 

r — ^ ^ -* 

*  There  is  some  analogy  between  this  theory  of  the  French  authnr<-  and 
that  of  Dr.  Scudaaiore.  "A  copious  appearance  of  the  pink  or  lateritious 
sediment,  which  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  an  increased  excretion  of 
other  animal  principles^  is  an  indication  that  the  kidneys  are  '■ecreting  froiu 
the  blood  much  unnssimilated  matter.  I  consider  that  we  are  to  view  this 
preternatural  secretion  of  tiie  kidneys  at  once  as  the  sign  of  disease,  and  as 
a  salutary  process  which  Nature  is  performing,  to  relieve  an  overloaded 
and  faulty  state  of  the  circulation  of  the  liver  and  the  organs  associated  in 
its  fufictious."     2"r€atisg  on  Gout,  p.  139. 

2jd 
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The  la^vs  of  predisposition  determine  these  irritations  to 
certain  parts  rather  than  to  others,  as  to  the  joints,  in  arti- 
cidar^  and  to  various  other  points,  in  anomalous  gout. 

These  irritations  having  developed  themselves  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  assume,  sometimes,  the  form  of  Phlegmasia^ 
sometimes  that  of  neuralgic  affection  ;  attacking,  in  prefe- 
rence, the  zi:hite  fibrous  tissues  of  the  human  frame,  but 
occasionally  all  the  other  tissues  and  structures  of  the  body  ; 
and  that  with  such  a  remarkable  character  of  mohiliti/  as 
cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  principle  than  the  agency 
of  the  ly^nphatic  sijstem. 

Now,  although  this  mobile  inflammation  or  irritation, 
denominated  gout,  succeeds  a  derangement  of  the  digestive 
and  perspiratory  functions,  and  the  plctJiora  which  thence 
results;  yet,  its  va^mie^itdiow  in  the  joredisposed  organ  or 
part,  is  preceded  by  a  debilitating  action  of  som^  kind. 

Gout  then  being  the  consequence  of  a  plethora^  the  super- 
fluous matters  must  be  evacuated  ;  and  if  the  organs  neces- 
sary for  their  expulsion^  are  unequal  to  this  office,  a  deposi- 
tion must  take  place  somewhere.  These  expulsions  and 
these  depots  will  be  effected  at  points  more  or  less  distant 
from  the  vital  organs,  according  to  the  force  of  the  vital 
energy ;  and  the  same  engorgements  and  concretions 
which,  at  first,  are  consequences^  n^^Jj  ii^  their  turn,  be- 
come causes^  and  convert  a  mobile  into  a  fixed  affection^ 
by  soliciting  the  returns  of  gouty  phlegmasia  on  the  irri- 
tated points,  according  to  a  well  known  law  of  the  animal 
economy  : — ubi  stimulus  ibi  ajjluocus.^ 

§  36. — Treatment  of  Gout.  A  mere  list  of  the  remedies 
Tvhich  have  been  employed  against  gout  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times,  would  fill  an  immense  volume ;  and  it  would 
present  a  rudis  indigestaque  moles  of  inefficacious,  dan- 

*  The  French  authors  support  their  Theory  with  great  ingenuity,  acd 
illustrate  it  with  much  talent  and  effect.  But  I  ara  unwilling  to  occupy- 
that  space  with  Hypothesis,  which  may  be  much  more  usefully  filled  with 
practical  information.  Nevertheless,  I  may  here  venture  to  oljserve,  that 
although  the  Continental  doctrine  smacks  a  good  deal  of  the  humoral  pa- 
thology, yet  it  is  perhaps  equally  satisfactory  as,  and  not  less  true  than  some 
of  the  more  modern  and  refined  explanations  of  the  disease.  Even  the 
latest  and  the  best  writer  in  our  own  country,  only  changes  some  terms,  aud 
comes  very  nearly  to  the  same  point  as  Guilbert  and  Halle. 

*'  We  are  now  brought  to  the  general  conclusion,  that  Gout  is  a  disease 
*'  depending  upon  a  redundancy  of  blood  with  relation  to  the  powers  of  (he 
**  circulation,  particularly  affecting  the  sjstem  of  the  vena  portarura,  and 
*'  the  consequent  functions  of  the  liver;  together  with  the  production  of  a 
**  morbid  change  in  the  products  of  the  alimentar}j  canal^  and  of  the  kidnei/s 
*^  in  ifariicular*^    Scudamor§, — )id,  Ed.  p.  HI. 
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g-erous,  ridiculous,  or  monstrous  medicaments !  The  tra- 
GOPODAGRA  of  Lucian,  by  the  bye,  contains  most  of  the 
remedies  which  have  been  boasted  as  modern  discoveries,- 
and  is  therefore  a  curious  morceau. 

Terunt  planfagines,  et  apia  .... 

Et  folia  lactucanim  et  svlvestrem  portulacam, 

Ilyoscyamum^  pupaver^  fcenum  gnrciun  ciiin  vino; 

Psjllium,  thus,  rndicem  ellebori,  nitrum. 

Quale  metallmn  non  exploratum  est  mortalibus  ? 

Quis  non  succus  ?     Qualis  non  arborum  lacr_)  ma  ? 

Bibunt  alii  numero  quaterno  pharmacum  : 

Alius  vero  bibehs  iiierara  purgatur  ; 

Alius  mcantiimeniii  imiJostorum  deluditur  !  &c.* 

.  We  shall  not  enumerate  all  the  pretended  Specifics  for 
gout,  nor  give  credence  to  the  numerous  certificates,  or 
even  oaths  from  respectable  and  disinterested  people,  by 
which  they  are  accompanied.  These  kinds  of  proof  can 
make  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  medical  philoso- 
pher, who  knows  that  the  attestations  and  oaths  in  favour 
of  a  medical  fact  are  always  more  imposing  and  numerous 
in  proportion  as  the  fact  itself  is  false ;  and  that  the  number 
of  infallible  specifics  and  the  evidence  in  their  favour,  mul- 
tiply in  exact  proportion  to  the  incur abiliti/  of  the  disease !  f 
§  37. — Empirical  treatment  of  Gout,  Of  the  anti- 
arthritic  specifics,  some  are  external,  others  internal.  The 
topical  applications,  of  which  the  former  are  composed, 
are,  in  general,  dangerous  in  articular  gout.  Many  of  them 
are  of  an  astringent,  oily,  or  narcotic  nature,  and  far  froni 
harmless  in  their  effects.  The  greater  part  of  Practitioners^ 
"^vith  Stoll  at  their  liead,  reject  the  use  of  topical  astringents. 
Examples  of  their  bad  consequences  are,  unhappily ,  too 
numerous !  Thus  Pliny  informs  u§  that  Agrippa  being 
cruelly  tormented  with  gout  in  the  feet,  plunged  both  legs 
into  hot  vinegar,  and  the  loss  of  feeling  and  motion  in  the 
limbs  was  the  result !  We  must  be  cautious  therefore  in 
applying  the  cataplasm  of  Riolan,  of  v/hich  M.  Chaussiet 
made  report  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  a  short  time  ago, 
stating  it  to  be  composed  of  powdered  foenugrcBC,  honey, 

*  In  the  above  part  of  the  Tragopodagra  we  have  anodjnes,  diuretics, 
purgatives,  and  specifics.      What  more  do  we  now  employ  ? 

+  Hew  applicable  is  this  admirable  passage  to  the  whole  list  of  Quack 
Medicines!  Do  we  see  a  single  certificate  from  Bishop,  Lord,  or  Esquire 
of  bark  curing  an  ague,  or  mercury  Lues?  But  on  the  other  hand,  can  we 
take  up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  testimonies  from  the  abovementioned 
sources  in  proof  of  medicines  the  snost  inert  or  tii§  most  poisonous,  eflectiog 
^]^ossik{Q  cures  ^  ; 
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and  vinegar  •  and  of  which  Riolan  says  : — ^^  fiat  hoc  triduo, 
etmiraberis  effectus.'*  Alas!  these  admirable  effects  are 
not  always  salutari/  ones ! 

Stoll  condemns  the  application  of  any  oili/  substances  to 
parts  affected  with  gout.  Duret  relates  the  case  of  a  Prince 
of  JVamur  who  lost  the  power  of  walking  from  the  injudicious 
use  of  oil  of  wax  to  his  gouty  feet.  Narcotic  applica- 
tions are  very  generally  attended  with  had  consequences. 
Barthez  states  numerous  examples,  where  even  a  small  pro- 
portion of  anodyne  substance  in  the  topical  application  did 
much  harm,  lloffman  expressly  condemns  camphorated 
topicals  in  gout.  He  makes  frequent  mention  of  their  bad 
effects,  in  his  works,  particularly  in  his  consultations; 
casus  169,  j9.  S76.  De  topicis  imprimis  camphor atis  in 
podagra  et  eri/sipelate  noxiis. 

Even  simply  emollient  applications  to  gouty  joints,  par- 
ticularly the  emollient  poultices,  are  only  serviceable  in 
certain  cases,  and  when  too  long  continued,  leave  permanent 
swellings  of  the  part.  Baglivi  remarks  the  same ;  so  did 
Barthez,  who  justly  observes  that,  of  the  emollient  topicals 
which  we  employ  in  arthritic  pains,  those  should  be  chosen 
ivhich  help  to  dissipate  gout  by  local  transpiration.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  following  celebrated  one. 

§  S8, — Pradier's  Cataplasm.  The  registered  composi-' 
tion  of  this  remedy  stands  thus.  Take  Balsam  of  Mecca 
six  drachms.  Red  Peruvian  Bark  one  ounce,  Saffron 
half  an  ounce,  sage  an  ounce,  sarsaparilla  an  ounce,  rec- 
tified spirit  three  pounds.  The  Bals.  of  Mecca  is  to  be 
dissolved  separately  in  one  third  of  the  spirit ;  the  other 
ingredients  being  macerated  for  48  hours  in  the  remain- 
der. The  two  liquors  are  then  to  be  filtered  and  mixed 
together.  When  wanted  for  use,  this  tincture  is  to  be  di-^ 
luted  with  two  or  three  parts  of  lime  water,  and  as  a  preci- 
pitate takes  place,  the  bottle  is  to  be  shaken  when  the  con- 
tents are  poured  out.  A  poultice  of  Linseed  meal  is  now  to 
be  prepared  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  envelope  the  foot  and 
leg  up  to  the  knee.  It  should  be  of  a  good  consistence, 
and  spread  an  inch  in  thickness,  on  a  napkin  of  proper 
size.  If  both  feet  are  affected,  it  requires  about  three 
pounds  of  Linseed  meal.  When  the  poultice  is  spread 
even,  and  ready  for  application,  about  two  ounces  of  the 
abovementioned  liquor  is  to  be  diffused  over  the  surface  of 
the  cataplasm,  and  then  the  foot  and  leg  are  to  be  immedi- 
ately enveloped  with  it,  and  over  all  another  covering  of 
flannel,  secured  by  a  roller.  It  is  not  to  be  changed  for 
twenty-four  hours. 
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Tlie  employment  of  this  remedy  would  probably  have  yet 
remained  uncertain,  had  not  such  distinguished  physicians 
as  M.  M.  Halle,  Nysten,  and  Chaussier,  undertaken  the 
appreciation  of  its  merits.  We  shall  state  the  result  of 
these  gentlemen's  and  our  own  experience  on  this  point. 

The  first,  and  the  almost  i  ^mediate  effect  of  the  cata- 
plasm is  to  induce  a  kind  of  calm.  It  appears  to  act  as  a 
prolonged  warm  bath  on  the  limb.  Should  the  patient 
have  been  greatly  harrassed  with  agitation  and  want  of 
sleep  ; — the  restlessness  is  tranquillized,  and  sleep  generally 
ensues.  On  awaking,  he  reaps  the  fruit  of  the  repose 
which  he  has  enjoyed.  He  finds  himself  much  more  at 
his  ease.  "  If,"  s:iy  Halle  and  Nysten,  "  the  remedy  has 
been  applitd  at  the  neri/  height  of  the  paroxysm^  a  speedy 
moderation  of  pain,  and  sleep  are  the  usual  consequences.^^ 

On  removing  the  poultice,  the  skin  appears  soft  and 
inoist.  The  integuments  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  (or  palm 
of  the  hand,  if  the  remedy  has  been  applied  to  the  upper 
extremity)  are  wrinkled  ;  and  a  humid,  whitish  exudation 
obtains  as  well  on  the  surface  of  the  limb,  as  on  that  of  the 
cataplasm.  On  scraping  the  skin  gently  with  the  back  of 
a  knife,  the  exudation  appears  deeply  accumulated  in  the 
pores.  It  is  thick,  white,  and  somewhat  resembles  suet 
softened  before  the  fire.  It  is  formed  of  the  epidermis  de- 
tached and  broken  down  by  the  poultice.  In  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  applications,  the  exudation  becomes  more 
humid,  and  if  they  are  continued,  it  changes  into  a  watery- 
discharge  more  or  less  abundant—sometimes  profuse.  The 
same  phenomena,  but  not  in  so  marked  a  degree,  have  fol- 
lowed the  application  of  the  poultice,  leaving  out  the  aro- 
matic tincture.  A  similar  process  has  been  tried  upon  sound 
limbs,  with  this  difference  of  result,  that  from  the  gouty 
exudation  a  much  more  nauseous  odour  was  found  to  arise, 
than  in  the  opposite  circumstances.  We  ourselves  have  fre- 
quently observed  a  most  singular  fcetor  to  issue  from  these 
poultices,  and  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  an  evident 
amelioration  of  the  symptoms  invariably  succeeded  the  ex-' 
tric^tion  of  this  foetid  gas.  In  a  case  of  gout,  which  we 
lately  treated  in  the  m^anner  now  described,  this  fcetor  de- 
veloped itself  on  the  eighih  application  of  the  poultice,  and 
this  was  the  epoch  of  the  first  notable  amelioration  of  the 
symptoms.  The  foetid  exhalation  continued  on  the  nintli, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  cataplasm — then  disappeard.  This 
peculiar  odour  we  have  heard  compared,  by  the  mother  of 
a  family,  to  that  which  exhales  from  the  beds  of  infants, 
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^vhen  the  clothes  are  much  soiled  with  alvine  evacuationso 
In  two  other  gouty  subjects,  the  foetor  did  not  appear  till 
^fter  a  great  many  applications  of  the  poultice  ;  but  then 
corresponded  exactly  with  the  period  ot  mitigation. 

Another  effect  of  these  cataplasms,  and  which  has  been 
well  described  by  Halle,  is  a  pain,  with  sense  of  burning 
heat,  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  or  heel.  This  effect  is  produced 
by  the  application,  Avhether  the  limb  be  gouty  or  sound ; 
but  does  not  result  when  the  aromatic  tincture  is  left  out. 
These  are  the  Avords  of  M.  M.  Halle  and  Nysten,  in  their 
Report  to  the  Minister.  "  This  pain  often  takes  place, 
<'  during  the  second  or  third  application,  in  the  sole  of  the 
*'  foot  or  Jieel,  but  without  redness,  spot,  or  any  external 
^^'  sign  of  inflammation.  When,  indeed,  the  pain  is  very 
^'  severe,  it  usually  occasions  a  tumefaction  of  the  part,  and 
>'  then  the  skin  on  the  side  of  the  foot  is  sometimes  a  little 
*'  red.  This  pain  is,  in  some  individuals,  more  distressing 
^'  than  that  of  the  gout  itself;  but  it  may  always  be  pre- 
*'  vented  or  relieved,  with  certainty,  by  the  interposition  of 
*'  a  piece  of  fine  linen  or  muslin,  folded  once  or  twice  be« 
*^  tween  the  poultice  and  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  pain, 
^'  however,  is  often  slight,  or  consisting  only  in  a  disagreeable 
^'  sensation,  with  heat,  throbbing,  or  pricking  of  the  part. 
*'  Some  patients,  though  few  in  number,  never  complain  of 
^'  it  at  all.  When  the  application  is  made  to  the  upper 
"  extremity,  the  same  kind  of  pain  is  felt  in  the  palm  of  the 
''  hand.  Its  seat  appears  to  be  the  fibrous  tissue  dispersed 
*'  among  the  cellular  membranes  of  these  parts."  Rapporte 
de  M.  Halle,  pgs.  8—9. 

There  are  some  other  sequelae  of  the  same  remedy,  whicli 
may  be  considered  as  conseciitrce  of  the  foregoing.  These 
are,  weakness  and  wasting  of  the  limbs,  resulting  probably 
irom  the  copious  exudation  abovementioned  ;-^tenderness 
in  the  soies  of  the  iei^i,  rendering  pedestrian  exercise  incom- 
modious; and  finally,  in  some  individuals,  after  the  two  or 
three  first  applications,  a  degree  of  agitation — restlessness-— 
and  sometimes  an  increased  activity,  which  causes  a  more 
rapid  digestion;  "  quelquefois  line  acthitS  cmgrnenie  qui 
rend  sowvent  leur  digestion  plus  rapidey  The  last  we  are 
tempted,  with  M.  Chaussier,  to  attribute  partly  to  the  ab- 
sor]>tion  of  the  aromatic  tincture  from  the  cataplasm  \-~and 
partlij  to  the  sympathetic  acceleration  of  various  internal 

functions  consequent  on  increased  perspiration.* 

. — _ __ — — #• 

*  Here  is  a  direct  allusion  by  the  French  writers,  to  the  consent  between 
persjnralion  and  the  internal  secretions^  so  fully  traced  in  this  and  my  forraet 
JKssay.— Transl. 
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Siicli  then  are  the  common  effects  of  this  remedy  both  in 
health  and  in  the  gout;  but  before  detaiiiag  the  exclusive 
effects  in  the  latter  case,  we  may,  once  for  all,  state  that, 
from  a  much  less  complicated  tincture,  the  same  phenoniena 
will  result;  hence  the  followina^  practical  observations  have 
been  drawn,  not  from  Pradier's  cataplasm  alone,  but  also 
from  analogous  applications,  for  instance,  the  same  Linseed 
poultice  with  compound  tincture  of  Gentian,  instead  of  the 
Complex  Aromatic  tincture. 

Suppose  regular  gout  is  hovering  about,  and  threatening 
the  patient ; — the  effect  of  these  cataplasms  will  be  to  pro- 
Toke  and  realise  the  attack.  In  these  cases,  says  Halle  in 
the  report,  the  first  application  rarely,  the  second  often, 
but  the  third  generally  induces  the  developement  of  gout 
in  the  foot  of  the  extremity  poulticed.  The  duration  of 
the  attack  thus  provoked  is  shorter  than  it  would  otherwise 
be ;  and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  cataplasm  be  applied 
previously  to,  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  or  in  the 
height  of  the  accession. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  remedy  may  be  employed 
with  adrantage  in  chronic  and  irregular  gout,  whereby 
the  fits  may  be  shortened,  and  the  arthritic  action  determined 
completely  on  the  feet.  To  this  effect  many  of  the  obser- 
vations in  the  report  tend,  and  many  cases  confirm  the 
position.  But,  on  the  same  principles,  these  cataplasms 
would  be  improper  in  those  gouty  attacks,  where  the  inflam- 
mation  runs  high,  with  a  great  sanguineous  determination 
to  the  parts.  So  in  primitive  iixed  gout,  where  organiG 
injury  of  the  osseous  extremities  is  threatened,  the  remedy 
would  be  plainly  inappropriate.  Li  fixed  consecutive  gout^ 
[§  4]  hov/ever,  if  administered  with  care,  it  might  prove 
very  useful. 

In  retrocedent  gout,  as  the  great  object  is  a  quick  restora- 
tion of  arthritic  action  to  the  joints,  and,  as  Pradier's  remedy 
does  not  produce  tJiis  effect,  in  general,  till  the  develope- 
ment of  that  peculiar  pain  which  we  have  described,  and 
w^hich  requires  an  average  of  seventy-two  hours;  it  lollows 
that  a  sinapism  or  other  very  stimulating  application  should 
be  first  employed  to  invite  the  gouty  irritation  back,  and 
then  the  cataplasm  would  form  a  valuable  mean  of  keeping 
it  there.  Or  the  two  means  might  be  combined ;  thus 
while  sinapisms  are  applied  to  the  knees,  Pradier's  remedy 
might  be  applied  to  the  feet. 
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Without  any  view  of  detracting'  from  the  credit  of  tlie 
remedy,  but  rather  to  corroborate  its  utility,  we  shall  shew 
that  it  is  far  from  being  a  new  proposition.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  cataplasm  of  Celsns,  (the  roots  of  the  hibis- 
cus boiled  in  wine) — The  tonic-emollient  cataplasm  of 
Kiviere  (bran  meal  boiled  in  wine,  with  the  addition  of 
brandy  and  butter) — The  poultice  of  the  Breslaw  physi- 
cians, by  which  so  many  were  cured — the  stimulating  cata- 
plasm of  Alex^Trallien,  (foenugraec,  honey,  wine,  &c.)  under 
the  use  of  which,  by  the  bye,  the  peculiar  pain  in  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  seems  to  have  been  noticed  : — '^Al  si  ceger 
dolorem^  quum  cataplasmata  imponuntur^  immoderatum 
esset  intolerabilem  dicat,  nccesse  est  tune^  <Srf."  we  come 
to  Musgrave,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  tincture 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  Pradier's.  Take  quick  lime 
Lalf-a-pound,  dissolve  in  24  pounds  of  water,  and  boil  down 
to  twelve.  To  the  liquor  poured  off  clear,  add  sarsapa- 
rilla,  China,  sassafras,  of  each  three  ounces.  Infuse  in  a 
sand-bath  for  a  night,  and  to  the  strained  liquor  add  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  orange  peel.  This  mixture  was 
applied  externally  and  taken  internally. 

But,  as  before  observed,  the  compound  tincture  of  gen- 
tian, with  a  linseed  poultice,  has  produced  all  the  general 
and  particular  effects  of  Pradier's  form,  under  our  own 
ej^es,  as  witnessed  by  numerous  respectable  physicians.—- 
In  the  Report  of  the  Philanthrophic  Society  for  1809,  one 
of  these  cases  is  related ;  and  we  could  add,  from  subse- 
quent experience  a  great  many  more.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  success  which  we  have  lately  wit- 
nessed, was  that  of  m.  DECRoix,an  old  officer  of  the  Royal 
Italian  regiment,  who  was  afflicted  with  gouty  nodosities 
and  contractions  that  were  entirely  dissipated  by  the  poul- 
tices. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  a  large 
surface  of  skin  is  here  exposed  to  heat,  moisture,  and  inor- 
dinate perspiration ;  and  as  some  degree  of  weakness  and 
emaciation  of  the  parts  is  the  necessary  consequence ;  it 
■would  be  prudent  to  graduate  the  size  of  the  cataplasm 
according  to  the  vigour  or  age  of  the  patient.  This  we 
have  done,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  Another  precau- 
tion which  both  M.  Halle  and  Guilbert  recommend,  is,  the 
application  of  an  unctuous  substance  to  the  limb  immedi- 
ately before  the  poultice  is  laid  on.  This  not  only  restrains j 
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the  absorption  of  any  Iieating  material  from  the  poultice, 
but  obviates  that  chill  which  the  patient  is  liable  to,  if  great 
care  be  not  taken,  when  the  dressings  are  changed. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  above  observations  and  facts, 
the  cataplasm  of  Pradier  may  henceforth  emerge  from  the 
list  of  empirical  applications,  and  on  the  contrary,  become 
one  of  the  most  active  remedies  which  the  regular  physician 
can  employ  in  the  treatment  of  gout  i  "  ait  contraire^  il 
deviendra  un  des  moi/ens  ies  plus  actifs  du  traitement  mt' 
thodique  de  la  goiitte,^^  * 

§  39. — Paulmier's  Remedy.  Paulmier  was  a  well  in- 
formed physician,  and  although  he  thought  his  remedy  was 
often  of  itself  sufficient,  he  did  not  fail  to  employ  other 
means  wlien  indicated. 

This  remed^^,  which  we  ourselves  have  Iried  with  suc- 
cess, is  no  other  than  leeches ,  applied  to  the  parts  affected 
^vith  gout.  Paulmier  is  very  particular  respecting  the  se- 
lection of  these  animals.  They  should  be  healthy- — middle- 
sized— with  small  heads — having  gold-coloured  stripes  on 
the  back.  The  small,  round,  and  black  leech  he  rejects. 
They  should  be  put  on  the  moment  that  any  redness  or  swell- 
ing appears,  and  reiterated  without  fear,  till  all  the  symptoms 
of  gout  are  dispersed— and,  in  particular,  till  the  pain 
shall  have  ceased,  or  become  greatly  mitigated.  The  num- 
ber must  vary  according  to  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the 
local  affection.  Paulmier  has  applied  twenty,  thirty,  or 
even  more,  the  first  time,  diminishing  the  number  as  the 
symptoms  subside.  The  bites  are  allowed  to  bleed  freely  ; 
but  the  flow  of  blood  is  not  to  be  solicited  by  putting  the 
i^^i  in  warm  water.  A  troublesome  itching,  he  remarks, 
sometimes  takes  place  where  the  leeches  had  fastened,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  faithful  messenger  who  announces 
the  entire  cessation  of  the  attack. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  local  weakness  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds the  application  of  leeches.  In  reply,  Paulmier  ob- 
serves, that  the  attack  of  gout  itself  is  followed  by  debility 

*  **  I  have  found  great  cause  of  satisfaction  in  the  occasional  use  of  a 
simple  poultice,  made  with  bread^which  has  been  scajded  wiih  boiling, aa- 
ter,  pressed  almost  dry,  and  again  rendered  of  sufficiently  soft  consistence 
by  means  of  the  lotion  which  1  shall  presently  describe." — Scudamore  on 
Gout.  This  lotion  is  composed  of  one-third  spirit,  and  two-thirds  camphor 
mixture.  Now  I  conceive,  that  a  poultice  thus  constituted,  bears  a  very 
great  analogy  to  Pradier's  remedy,  so  ably  put  to  the  test  by  the  French 
Commission  ;  and  I  think  it  highly  deserving  the  notice  of  the  British 
Medical  world,  under  the  judicious  restrictions  laid  down  by  Guilbert  apd 
iJallc.— Transl.         ■         •  ^ 
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of  tbe  parfs — and  that  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  after 
the  employment  of  leeches.  He  relates  eight  cases  where 
this  plan  ^\as  pursued  with  the  happie^st  effects.  One  in- 
stance was  in  his  own  person  At  Ihe  age  of  seventy-four,  and 
afterwards  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  he  experienced  at- 
tacks of  inflammatory  gout  on  the  toes  and  knees.  He  was 
cured  by  reiterated  applications  of  leeches.  The  bites  of 
the  leeches  being  healed,  he  was  able  to  walk,  in  four  days, 
as  well  as  though  he  had  never  been  affected  with  gout. — 
He  pretends  to  no  discovery,  but  follows  the  precepts  ot  the 
ancients,  particularly  ot  CceliusAurelianus,  whohassaid  : — 
^'  in  omni  arthritico  dolore  fidissimo  eocperwiento  conjirviia' 
iuni  est  HIRUDIN Es^  super  etfferfam  partem  iivponere,  A^'e 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  niore  ot  this  presently. 

§  40. — Eau  Medicinale.  This  is  still  a  secret  It  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  tincture  of  hellebore,  of  colchi- 
cum,  of  Gratiola;  but  chemical  analysis  does  not  support 
these  suppositions.  \\  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  it  acts 
as  an  evacuant,  generally  as  a  drastic  purgative.  Such  means 
have  sometimes  succeeded  in  gout,  but  more  frequently 
they  have  proved  hurtful.  The  most  favourable  report 
which  v\e  can  make  of  the  Eau  Meduinnle^  maybe  con- 
veyed in  the  words  of  Areteus  respecting  hellebore  :  *'  po- 
dagricis  veratrum  rairifice  ;  sed  in  primis  morhi  inzusioni^ 
hits  succurrit ;  quod  si  multis  jam  annis  inveteravit,  vel  a 
majoribus  per  successionem  descendit,  cegrotum  at  mov" 
tern  usque  comitatur !  "  In  other  words,  we  conceive  that 
a  man  who  has  been  affected  with  gout  but  a  short  time— 
who  is  yet  young,  strong,  possessed  of  firm  powers  of  re- 
sistance, and  whose  organs  are  all  sound  in  structure,  and 
free  in  function — such  a  man  we  say,  may  occasionally 
turn  to  his  advantage  this  powerful  medicine.  We  shall 
not  enumeraie  the  injurious,  or  even  fatal  effects  of  the  eau 
MEDICINALE- — they  may  be  found  scattered  in  the  medical 
annals  of  England,  where  the  Remedy  is  yet  in  vogue.* 
All  we  shall  say  to  the  neighbouring  nation  is^— 

« Hffic  tu,  Romane,  caveto  ! 

*  Not  so  rauch  in  vogue  as  Rees's  C>clt>pedia  would  lead  a  stranger  to 
imagine.  Afier  eulnjvjsing  the  plan  of  Dr.  Kinglake,  this  great  popular 
tvork  informs  Up  ihat  "  no  untovcaid  circumstance  whatever  has  yet  occurred^ 
in  consequence  of  tht  spcidy  n'uioval  of  the  paroxvsm"  by  the  Eau  Meni- 
cinah\  But  mark  the  change  in  a  very  few  \ear!^.  *'  The  credit  of  the 
Eau  Medicinale  appears  now  to  have  declined  so  universalis,  thai  any  la- 
boured exposure  of  this  baneful  noUrum  might  appear  unnecessarj.''-^- 
^cudamores  Treatise,  2d  Ed.  204» 
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^  41. — The  Remedi/  of  Held.  This  is  tbe  cinchona 
administered  in  full  doses.  Sydenham  had  sn<i:gested  the 
same.  Held  employed  the  bark  with  remarkable  snccess; 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  much  a  specific  in 
gout,  as  mercury  is  in  the  venereal  disease.  In  a  paper  by 
Alex'.  Small  \i\  the  Med.  Obs  and  Enqair.  many  facts  are 
brouu:ht  forward  in  corroboration  oi  the  above  ;  among 
others  he  relates  his  own  case,  wherein  he  had  reconrse  to 
the  bark,  in  doses  of  two  drachffis  every  two  hours  till  two 
ounces  were  consumed,  by  which  means  he  was  completely 
freed  from  fever  and  s^out. 

To  the  fl^reat  astonishment  of  the  Spanish  physiciatis^ 
Lemnos  and  Tavares,  who  seem  to  have  known  nothing 
of  Small's  publication,  a  snrs^eon-barber  cured  a  very  vio- 
lent attack  of  gout,  under  their  eyes,  by  administering,  first^ 
a  purgative,  and  then  bark  in  doses  of  a  drachm  every 
hour,  till  two  ounces  were  swallowed.  Doctors  Lemnos 
and  Tavares  repeated  this  experiment  in  numerous  cases  of 
gout,  and  with  success.  Alph  Leroi,  who  has  translated 
the  work  of  Tavares,  pursued  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  combining  with  it  Paul- 
mier's  application  of  Leeches  to  the  gouty  parts.  Upon 
the  whole,  this  mode  of  treatment  is  worthy  of  further  in- 
vestigation and  trial. 

§  42 — Cold  in  Gout.  GianninIj  an  Italian  physi- 
cian, taking  the  hint  from  simall,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
exposing  his  own  gouty  limbs  to  even  an  intense  degree  of 
cold,  advises  us — from  practical  experience,  instead  of  ap- 
plying leeches,  and  taking  purgatives,  to  immerse  the  feet 
in  cold  water,  and  take  bark  in  large  doses.  To  this  sub- 
ject we  shall  again  return. 

^  43. — Methodic  or  rcs^idar  Treatment  of  Gozft,  ^f- 
tack  of  regular  acute  gout.  We  shall  consider  this  species 
as  impending — at  its  comuiencement-^at  its  acme — and  in 
its  decline. 

§  44. — Impending,  When  the  precursory  signs  of  gout 
begin  to  reveal  themselves,  if  the  patient  call  Mygeia  to  his 
assistance,  she  will  counsel  him  to  studiou>ly  guard  against 
co/rfand  moisture— io  cloathe  himself  a  little  warmer  than 
usual — to  refrain  from  gross,  oily,  indigestible  food — to  eat 
sparingly  of  plain,  light  victuals — to  keep  up,  by  all  means, 
the  various  excretions — particularly  that  from  the  skin- 
to  regulate  his  exercise  and  sleep — to  renoimce  late  hours^ 
"whether  passed  in  study,  labour^  or  compa^iy — to  endeavour 
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to  keep  his  mind  tranquil,  and  unruffled  by  the  blasts  of 
passion. 

As  a  fur  is  now  generally  observable  on  the  tongue,  in- 
dicating some  gastric  derangement,  a  very  gentle  emetic 
of  Ipecacuan  is  occasionally  serviceable,  and  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  soluble  with  mild  purgatives,  as  Electuary 
of  Senna  with  Sulphur,  or  other  analogous  preparation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  be  weak,  and  his  com- 
plaint has  not  been  brought  on  by  excess  in  spirituous  liquors^ 
it  may  be  prudent  to  indulge  in  a  little  wine— to  take  some 
light  bitter,  and  use  a  moderately  generous  diet.  By  these 
means,  a  proper  direction  will  be  given  to  the  fit,  and  the 
internal  organs  will  be  preserved  from  danger. 

§  45. — 'Commencing.  Suppose  the  attack  has  actually 
commenced;  repose-— some  gentle  diaphoretic  conjoined 
with  nitre — abstinence  from  all  occupation  of  mind  or  body. 
Although  there  may^  cUkhis  time^  he  some  degree  of  hard-- 
ness  in  the  pulse ^  with  fur  on  the  tongue^  general  blood" 
letting  and  strong  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided.  These 
are  the  rules  to  be  observed  when  the  disease  is  moderately 
developing  itself  on  the  extremities ;  and  admit  of  modifi- 
cation, if  on  the  one  hand,  there  be  a  degree  of  violence,  or 
on  the  other,  a  kind  of  hesitation  in  the  symptoms.  In  this 
latter  case,  and  especially  where  the  stomach  is  disordered, 
as  it  generally  is,  with  flatulence,  uneasiness,  or  spasm,  light 
aromatics,  ether — volatile  alkali,  &c.  may  be  useful.— 
Mean  time  those  joints  to  which  the  gouty  action  is  now 
determining  itself,  are  to  be  covered  with  fleecy  hosiery, 
hare-skins,  or  cygnet  down  ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  gentle  ex- 
citement may  be  kept  up  there  by  emollient  poultices  with 
a  small  proportion  of  mustard ;  or  the  spirituous  poultice 
of  Pradier  before  described. 

In  those  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  arthritic 
attack  sets  in  with  violence  and  pain,  Leeches,  according  to 
Paulmier's  plan,  should  undoubtedly  be  employed.  The 
application  of  lukewarm  water  is  also  useful.  See  farther 
on.  Large  bleedings  (by  venesection)  from  the  member 
affected,  have  also  been  tried  and  sometimes  with  success, 
Sauvages  relates  that  Lazerrae  dissipated,  by  large  blood- 
letting from  the  foot,  an  attack  of  gout  in  a  man  who  was 
anxious  to  be  speedily  cured.  Gilbert,  Van  der  Heyde, 
and  others  have  witnessed  similar  facts.  Many  other  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  both  of  the  ancients 
.and  jBoderns.    Aetius  has  a  remarkable  passage  concluding 
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thus  :— ^^^  scepe  in  ipso  inflammato  critre^  vena  incisa^  et 
multo  sanguine  detracto,  hominem  ab  omm  dolor e  liberavi,^^ 
Serm,  xii.  AcconUno^  to  the  testimony  of  Barthez,  how- 
ever, general  blood-letting,  even  from  the  foot,  is  not  always 
devoid  of  inconvenience  in  gout.  It  may  even  prove  in- 
jurious, by  the  debility  which  it  induces,  and  the  conse- 
quent interruption  which  Nature  experiences  in  the  midst 
of  many  simult;ineous  operations  which  she  is  then  carrying 
on.  Nevertheless,  cases  have  been  communicated  to  us, 
where  copious,  we  might  say  excessi-ce  venesection  has 
arrested,  at  once,  the  progress  of  gout ;  and  that  without 
any  otlier  inconvenience  than  a  little  subsequent  weakness. 
But  we  dare  not  recommend  such  practice  till  a  greater 
accumulation  of  facts  shall  have  falsified  the  memorable 
words  of  (viKAD  : — "  Experience  teaches  us,"  says  he, "  that 
we  must  not  expect  to  cure  gout  by  blood-letting ;  the  effect 
of  which,  in  general,  is  merely  to  cause  the  disease  to  shift 
its  seat  from  one  place  to  another,"  Monita  et  precepta^ 
C,  ii. 

Cold  in  Gout,  Among  the  strongs  measures  which  have 
been  employed  in  this  period  and  species  of  gout,  we  may 
enumerate  the  application  of  cold,  or  even  ice.  It  has,  io 
our  knowledge,  in  some  measure,  resolved  and  dispersed 
incipient  attacks  of  gout,  in  young  subjects,  who  were  other- 
wise healthy,  vigorous,  and  under  the  influence  o^  primart/ 
invasions.  But  it  has  also  come  to  our  knowledge,  that  suh' 
sequenily  they  were  less  fortunate  ;  as  they  suffered  from 
affections  of  the  joints  that  were  distressing  in  their  nature, 
and  both  tedious  and  difficult  in  their  cure.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  consequences  of  this  method  of  treatment  were 
still  more  melancholy.  It  appears  that  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  Holland ;  in  short  throughout  the  North  of 
Europe,  the  employment  of  cold  in  gout  has  done  harm. 
In  Italy  and  Greece  it  has  been  less  injurious.  Cocchi,  and 
in  later  times,  Giannini  have  recommended  it.  Hippocrates 
indeed  had  said  : — '•'•lumores  autem  cum  dolor e  in  articulis^ 
^sine  ulceraiione,  podagricos  affectus^  plerumque  levat  se^ 
datque  multa  frigida  his  affusaJ'''  Aphorismi  xxv.  /.  5. 
We  may  here  remark,  en  passant^  that,  in  these  few  words, 
Hippocrates  has  probably  indicated  the  best  mode  of  appli- 
cation, where  cold  is  judged  expedient — that  is,  in  large 
affusions  of  cold  water ^  whereby  the  parts  are  slightly  be* 
numbed  J  and  the  pain  mitigated ;  or  io  use  his  own  words — 
•*  Torpor  cnim  moderatus  dolorem  compr%mit>\ 
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A  host  of  authors  have  written  on  this  plan  of  treatment. 
Among  these  we  distinguish  Flojer,  Honibero;',  Pietsch^ 
Marcard,  Giannini,  and  others.  All  the  positive  conclu- 
sions which  we  can  draw  from  Gicirmini,  one  ot  the  latest 
writers  on  this  subject,*  are  tiiese,  viz.  thai  if  the  patient's 
constitution  possess  sufScien.t  energy  to  deliver  itself  by 
other  means  or  outlets  from  the  gouty  action  or  matter — 
If  there  exists  no  internal  lesion — no  irritable  point — no 
weakened  organ — and  finally,  it  climate  and  atmosphere 
are  favourable,  this  remedy  may  be  applied  without  incon- 
venience. It  will  effectually  lull  the  pain,  and  put  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  paroxysm.  But  in  circumstances  dif- 
ferent from  the  above,  and  particularly  if  the  patient  be 
■what  we  may  term  a  constitution alli/  gouty  subject,  this  mea- 
sure will  turn  against  him ;  and  the  least  unpleasant  circum- 
stances that  may  result,  will  be,  lesions  of  the  joints  more 
or  less  serious,  or  contractions  of  difficult  removal.  But 
more  frequently  he  will  experience  the  formidable  or  mortal 
effects  of  repelled  gout !  f 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  mode  of  applying  cold  in  gout, 
•which,  in  circumstances  about  to  be  m-entioned,  may  prove 
very  useful.  When,  for  instance,  the  articular  inflammation 
is  acute— the  determination  towards  the  extremities  de- 
cided— the  patient  strong,  not  very  susceptible,  and  ap- 
parently proof  against  retrocession,  we  may,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  pain,  and  extreme  heat  of  which  he  complains, 
let  fall  slowly,  and  drop  by  drop,  cold  water  on  the  inflamed 
surface,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time.  After  this 
species  of  miniature  pumping  [espece  de  petite  douchej 
the  inflamed  part  should  be  gently  wiped,  and  then  en- 
veloped in  a  proper  covering.  This  cold  sprinkling,  or 
cold  drop-bath  [stillicidium  trigidum]  produces  an  imme- 
diate diminution  of  the  pain  and  heat,  and  ultimately  brings 
out  a  moisture  on  the  surface. 

Icy  cold  drink  has  also  been  given,  as  well  to  prevent  as 
to  mitigate  the  paroxysm  of  gout.  Yan  der  Heyde  asserts 
that  there  is  not  a  more  powerful  remedy  for  this  purpose, 
Rondelet,  Yogel,  and  Barthez  have  witnessed  its  good  effects. 

♦  The  date  of  Giannioi's  work  is  not  given  ;  but  it  appears  that  tight 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  uas  translated  from  the  Italian  into  Frer.ch. 
From  this  circumstance  it  is  preity  evident  that  one  of  the  latest  coniirental 
works  on  cold  in  j^out  is  antecedent  to  Dr.  Kinglake's  in  this  country.  The 
French  writers  never  mention  Dr.  K's  publication. — Traiisl. 

f  "  From  all  that  1  can  learn  of  the  practice  of  applying  cold  water,  the 
relief  is  never  so  certain  as  the  danger."  Sciidamore  on  Gout,  pp  249.  2d  £d. 
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But  the  particular  cases,  in  which  it  may  be  employed^ 
are  not  yet  determined  ;  and  many  authors,  among  others 
Muso'rave,  speak  unfavourably  of  the  measure.  "  Caven^ 
dum  est  in  frigid je  usif^  ne  modum  excedamus,'*'*  Hippoc. 
The  irjternal  exhibition  of  \\arni  water,  in  great  quantity, 
has  also  been  extolled  by  M.  Cadet,  as  a  powerful  anti- 
arthritic  ;  but  to  this  we  may  also  say—"  Catcndum  est  in 

CALIDJE  USU  &;cy 

k  46.-— wrwe,  or  course  of  the  attack.  If  the  arthritic 
seizure  has  been  properly  treated  in  the  beginnin,^ — and 
if  it  continue  moderate  in  its  course,  there  "will  be  little  else 
for  the  physician  to  prescribe,  than  abstemious  regimen, 
repose,  "  /7«w?e/,  a}id  patience.''^  But  if  the  current  do  not 
run  thus  smooth,  we  must  take  measures  for  regulating  the 
fever^  the  local  congestion,  and  the  pain, 

§  47. — Arthritic  fever.  Whether  the  fever  be  too  higb^ 
and  of  the  inflammatory  type — m.oderate — or  too  feeble ; 
it  has  always  a  tendency  to  assume  a  slow  and  chronic 
inarch. 

Js  the  Fever  manifestli/  Inflammatory  ?  General  blood- 
letting, particularly  trom  the  lower  extremity,  may  be  prac- 
tised ;  but  with  caution,  lest  the  determination  to  the  joints 
be  disturbed.  After  this  measure,  some  physicians  pre- 
scribe a  purgative.  Forestus,  ^^lead,  and  Lister,  afford  us 
examples  of  this  practice,  which,  in  their  hands,  has  been 
successful.  The  diet  and  regimen  should  be  strictly  anli" 
phlogistic,  with  this  exception  always,  that  no  acid  drinks 
be  used.  Musgrave  has  often  seen  violent  and  dangerous 
eolics  result  from  this  accident. 

Js  the  Fever  Moderate  ?  Here,  a  well  regulated  regi- 
men ought  to  be  our  principal  study.  The  patient's  food 
should  be  drawn  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  the  early 
stages  ;  since  nourishment  of  the  animal  kind  increases  the 
pain.  It  should  be  light — taken  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time — and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  liquid  form.  At  a  more 
advanced  period,  a  more  substantial  sustenance  may  be  al- 
lowed ;  as  veal  bouilli,  chicken,  chocolate,  &c.  always 
proportioning  the  quantum  and  kind  to  the  degree  of 
fever.  To  obviate  that  sinking  or  languor  of  the  stomach 
"which  so  often  supervenes  in  the  course  of  the  attack,  some 
spiced  panada— a  very  light  cordial  even,  or  a  little  white 
wine,  in  imitation  ot  Mead  and  Sydenham,  may  be  occa- 
sionally indulged  in.  These  things,  however,  should  be 
administered,  if  possible,  during  those  remissions  wbick 
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periodically  take  place  between  the  paroxysms,  and  after 
those  local  critical  evacuations  which  terminate  each  fit.* 
Care  should  be  taken  that  these  evacuations  are  kept  with- 
in salutary  bounds,  and  not  allowed  to  run  into  excess,  or 
prove  deficient.  If,  for  example,  the  perspiration  con- 
tinue during  the  remission  of  the  fever,  and  in  immoderate 
degree,  with  thirst,  restlessness,  &c.  it  ought  to  be  restrained 
by  exhibiting  a  cooling  Lavement — by  withdrawing  all 
heating  or  stimulating  food — by  covering  ihe  patient  very 
lightly,  after  wiping  the  moisture  carefully  from  the  skin — 
by  causing  him  to  sit  up,  or  even  leave  his  bed,  &c.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  perspiration  and  other  evacuations 
are  manifestly  scanty,  they  ought  to  be  augmented  by  keep- 
ing the  patient  in  bed,  and  comfortably  covered,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  febrile  paroxysm — by  administering 
some  tepid  diluent  with  nitre,  &c.  and  by  using  frictions 
towards  the  close  of  the  fit.  To  these  means  of  determining 
to  the  kidneys  and  skin,  StoU  recommends  other  measures 
which  determine  to  the  bowels  and  to  the  extremities  them^ 
selves ;  such  as  footrbaths  of  lukewarm  water — Clysters, 
and  even  gentle  purgatives^  if  there  be  no  spontaneous  al- 
vine.  evacuation  at  the  close  of  each  paroxysm. t  All 
drastic  purgatives,  however,  should  be  avoided. 

Is  the  Fever  weak^  and  imperfecily  developed?  Here, 
after  the  example  of  Thilenius,  as  cited  by  Barthez,  the  de- 
coction of  bark  with  the  acetate  of  ammonia  may  be  usefully 
employed.  In  cases  where  the  urine  was  pale,  and  the 
erysipelatous  swelling  succeeding  the  paroxysm  rose 
slowly,  Thilenius  added  to  the  foregoing  remedies,  frictions 
with  Tincture  of  the  blistering  fly  ovet  the  joints. 

*  It  may  here  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  (here  is  a  striking  coinci- 
dence between  the  pathological  views  of  the  French  autliors  and  those  of 
our  own  ilhistrious  parrv.  The  latter  considers  Gout  ^s  a  salutary  re- 
action and  evacuation  of  tiie  system,  whereby  the  equilibrium  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  a  comparatively  healthy  stale  of  the  various  functions  are,  for 
a  time  at  least,  restored.  The  evidence  of  parky  is,  in  itself,  a  host,  and 
only  requires  collocation  with  minor  authorities  to  annul  them. — Transl. 

f  Dr.  Scudamore,  who  recommends  purgatives  in  a  more  liberal  man- 
ner than  the  French  authors,  gives  the  following  form  of  a  draught  which 
acts  at  once  on  the  bowels  and  urinary  organs,  and  from  w  hich  he  has  ex- 
perienced the  most  beneficial  effects.  Take  carbonate  of  Magnesia  fifteen 
grains,  Epsom  salts  a  drachm,  vinegar  of  colchicum  from  one  to  two 
drachms,  made  into  a  draught  with  any  distilled  water,  and  sweetened 
with  a  few  grains  of  extract  of  liquorice.  It  is  to  be  repeated  at  intervals 
of  six  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  freedom  of  its  operation,  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  symptoms.  This  plan  should  be  actively  persevered  in  till  tli^ 
gouty  inflammation  subsides,  and  so  long  as  the  morning  uriue  deposits  q, 
Mimeot.    2d,  Ed,  p.  18^,  ...     ■     > 
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§  iS.-^The  local  rnflammMion.  This  is  not  always  in 
proportion  to  the  fever.  Althoug^h  the  sanocuineons  deter^ 
tnination  to  the  parts  affected  be  very  considerable,  blood' 
lettino;  from  the  arm  is  a  hazardous  measure.  It  was  id 
tliis,  that  Admiral  Suffrein,  the  bria:htest  ornament  of  the 
French  marine,  fell  a  sacrifice  !  PauLni^^r,  and  a  thousand 
others  have  witnessed  similar  effects.  When  therefore  ve-^ 
nesection  is  absolutely  indicated,  \H  it  be  from  the  lower 
extremity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  determination  be  too 
feeble,  and  the  gouty  matter  or  action  be  inclined  to  wander 
to  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  evident  that  they  should 
be  enticed,  as  it  were,  to  fix  themselves  in  the  raernbers,  by 
appropriate  irritations  there,  such  as  emollient  mustard 
poultices ;  or  the  spirituous  emollient  cataplasm  mentioned 
in  the  SSth  section. 

§  49. — The  Pain.  \i  is  from  this,  above  all  things,  that 
the  patient  begs  io  be  delivered.  Patience^  indeed^  would 
probably  be  the  best  anodyne ;  but  there  are  men  who  could 
bear  with  fortitude  the  actual  cautery^  y^i^  who  lose  their 
resolution  under  the  torture  of  gout.  For  these  some  solace 
must  be  provided.  Among  the  means  of  soothing  the 
anguish  of  the  disease,  without  disturbing  the  salutary  ope- 
rations of  Nature,  a  local  vapour-bath  to  the  parts  affected 
holds  the  first  rank.  This  measure  is  followed  by  an  abun« 
dant  perspiration  from  the  inflamed  surface,  and  a  tumefac- 
tion which  moderates  the  pain.  Immersion  of  the  feet  in 
lukewarm  water — ^or  in  that  in  which  aromatic  herbs  have 
been  boiled,  has  often  a  similar  effect.  Boerhaave  witnessed 
the  powerful  influence  of  warm  water  aspersions  on  the 
fifouty  limb,  over  pain.  The  warm  skins  of  animals  just 
ilay'd  have  been  applied  with  relief.  It  is  this  remedy 
%vhich  Fontaine  makes  the  crafty  fox  prescribe  for  the 
gouty  lion ; 

D'linloup  ecorche  vif  appliqiiez-vous  la  peau, 
Toute  chaude  et  toute  fumante. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  steam  of  warm  milk  and  water, 
and  the  aftusion  of  warm  milk.  See  also  what  has  been 
said  of  cold  Rs  an  application. 

Narcotics  have  been  employed  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally to  diminish  the  pain  of  gout ;  but  not  always  with 
success — sometimes  with  much  inconvenience  in  the  result. 
It  is  when  combined  with  a  diaphoretic^  as  in  Dover's  pow* 

2  f 
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der,  tbat  opium  has  proved  really  serviceable  for  ihk 
purpose.* 

But  both  Physician  and  Patient  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
the  memorable  sentiment  of  the  English  Hippocrates  :— 
^'  Dolor  in  hoc  morbo  est  amarissimum  naturae  pharmacum : 
qui  quo  vehementior  est,  eo  citius,  praeterlabitur  paroxys- 
mus."  Sydenham,  Pain  is  Nature^ s  bitterest  remedy 
in  this  disease  ;  hut  the  sharper  it  is,  the  sooner  will  the  pa- 
roxysm he  over.  We  must  not  therefore  dream  of  ano- 
dynes, but  in  cases  of  excessive  anguish ;  and  the  opiate 
which  we  always  employ  for  that  purpose,  because  it  has 
constantly  succeeded,  is  a  foot-bath  of  water  moderately 
warm,  and  impregnated  with  any  aromatic  herbs ;  to  which 
we  generally  add  half  a  glass  of  brandy  or  rum,  in  imitation 
of  Musgrave.  In  such  cases  also  die  spirituous  cataplasms^ 
before  described,  may  prove  useful.  + 

§  50. — Decline  of  the  Attack,  As  the  paroxysms  di- 
minish in  intensity,  the  remissions  become  more  marked  ; 
and  finally,  the  fever  disappears,  succeeded  by  appetite 
and  sleep.  From  this  period,  the  patient  should  leave  his 
couch,  and  even  attempt  to  exercise  his  limbs,  although  far 
from  being  free  from  pain.  This  is  the  grand  mean  of  pre- 
venting those  contractions  and  that  stiffness  which  too  often 
form  the  sequelae  of  gout.  Sydenham  recommends  the 
patient  to  get  out  of  doors — at  least  in  a  carriage  or  other 
conveyance ;  for  although  the  exertion  may  appear  a  matter 
of  impossibility  at  first,  yet  he  will  soon  find  that  the  motion 

*  Dr.  Scudamore  employs  Opium  freely  at  night,  while  the  opening 
draughts,  before  alluded  to,  are  taken  in  the  day.  "The  patient  being 
furnished  with  twelve  pills,  each  containing  one  grain  of  crude  opium  and 
half  a  grain  of  antimouial  powder,  may  be  desired  to  take  one,  two,  or  if 
pain  be  very  severe,  even  three  at  bed-time,  as  the  first  dose,  and  repeat 
one  every  hour  or  two  afterwards,  according  to  the  degree  of  pain;  this 
being  the  only  regulation  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  employed,  when  no  contra- 
iodications  are  present."     225. 

+  Dr.  Scudamore  prefers  "  the  free  sponging  with  tepid  water  "  to  im- 
mersion. But  this  eminent  physician  seems  to  place  his  principal  dependence 
on  tepid  evaporation  with  the  following  lotion,  viz.  one  part  of  spirit  to 
three  of  camphor  mixture,  applied  to  the  parts  affected  by  means  of  linen 
rags;  the  lotion  being  first  rendered  agreeably  lukewarm,  by  the  addition 
of  a  suflScient  quantity  of  boiling  or  hot  water.  *'  The  evaporation,"  says 
Dr.  S.  ♦'  which  the  alcohol  alone  would  produce,  is  advantageously  re- 
strained by  the  dilution  with  the  camphorated  mixture."  The  temperature 
should  not  be  too  high,  nor  too  low — between  75*  and  Sb^,  The  linen  com- 
presses constantly  kept  wet  with  the  lotion,  should  consist  ©f  six  or  eight 
folds,  one  laid  upon  another,  with  a  slight  and  cool  covering  over  all. 
Dr.  S.  asserts  that  he  has  seen  oo  tendency  in  this  lotion  to  produce  retro- 
eessioB. 
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of  the  vehicle  shall  cause  him  much  less  pain  Ihan  he  would 
experience  if  seated  in  his  own  house.  Baglivi  adds,  that 
even  during  the  course  of  the  attack,  and  when  the  patient 
is  unable  to  take  any  other  exercise,  he  should  frequently 
throw  the  muscles  and  organs  of  the  chest  into  action,  by 
conversing,  singing,  or  reading  aloud  ;  which  precept  he 
supports  by  solid  reasoning,  and  quotes  the  beautitul  passage 
of  Plutarch,  C.  xiii,  de  Tarentula.  The  following  verse  of 
Fontaine  contains  a  medical  fact— 

Goutte  bien  tracassee  est  a  demi  guerie. 
iSout  well  teazed  is  half  cured. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  attack,  sudorific  decoctions  of 
the  woods,  with  milk,  have  been  usefully  employed  to 
accelerate  the  termination.  It  is,  however,  of  importance 
in  this  last  period  of  the  disease,  to  watch  over  the  critical 
evacuations  ;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  these  and  the 
arthritic  fever  cease  too  soon,  from  want  of  constitutional 
energy  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  continue  too  longj  at  the 
risk  of  superinducing  a  lingering  state  of  debility.  In  these 
cases,  we  have  given  with  good  eifect,  the  bark,  either  alone^ 
or  in  conjunction  with  chalybeate  waters.  These  considera- 
tions lead  us  insensibly  to  the  subject  of  chronic  gout ;  but 
before  closing  the  section,  we  have  one  important  remark 
to  make ;  namely,  that  during  convalescence  from  any  kind 
of  gout,  the  patient  is  very  liable  to  relapse;  and  that  from 
very  trifling  causes.  Warner  remarked  in  his  own  person, 
and  in  many  others,  that  the  mere  exposure  to  cold  was 
sufficient  to  produce  this  accident ;  and  still  more  fre- 
quently, as  Cullen  and  Barthez  also  observe,  that  a  brisk 
purgative  at  this  period  recalled  the  gouty  attack.* 

§  51. — Treatment  of  Chronic  Gout.  A  great  deal  of 
"what  we  have  said  respecting  the  treatment  of  regular  acute, 
■will  apply  to  that  of  chronic  gout ;  and  therefore  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  Our  task  in  this  place  is  to  develope  the 
treatment  of  various  arthritic  engorgements  which  embar- 
rass us  at  the  close  of  chronic  gout.  But  previously,  we 
shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  management  of  certain  symp- 
toms, which  are  extremely  harrassing  to  the  patient,  and 
for  the  relief  of  which,  he  is  incessantly  appealing  to  us.'-=' 

*  *'  During  a  gouty  diathesis^  a  brisk  purgative  will  often  produce  acutely 
Jnflamraatory  gout  in  the  knees  or  feet."  Parry's  Ektnents  of  Pathologv. 
».  3T2. 
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In  the  course  of  a  long  and  painful  attack  of  chronic  gouf, 
complaints  of  the  stomach  are  often  very  distresj^ing,  ^vhe- 
ther  they  shew  themselves  under  the  Ibrm  of  cardialgia, 
anorexia,  &c  or  that  general  languor  ^vhich  accompanies 
gastric  affections.  These  require  the  judicious  adminis- 
tration of  antispasmodics,  as  sulfuric  ether,  aromatics,  &c. 
after  which,  bitters,  chalybeates,  cinchona,  valerian,  may 
be  prescribed. 

A  fur  on  the  tongue,  and  a  yellowish  tint  of  countenance 
Lave  sometimes  led  to  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives ;  but 
these,  as  we  have  said  before,  are  inadmissible.  Gentler 
cathartic  medicines,  especially  when  combined  with  bitters 
or  aromatics— or  wiih  the  cinchona,  succeed  better.  Oi  we 
may  employ  medicines  that  unite  a  purgative  and  tonic 
quality  in  themselves,  as  Rhubarb — or  a  purgative  and 
diaphoretic,  as  Sulphur— Guiacum,  &c. 

As  a  diuretic,  a  decoction  of  Burdock  in  beer  has  been 
much  employed  ;  l)ut  diuretics  in  gout,  have  rarely  an- 
swered the  expectations  of  the  phj  sician  or  patient.  JXever- 
theless  they  may  be  employed.  Stahl,  in  his  Dissertation 
on  this  disease,  rtcomntends  to  posteriti/^  Leeches,  cam- 
phor, and  i.itre,  tor  the  cure  of  gout. 

In  some  attacks  of  chronic  gout  there  is  a  most  distress- 
ing sensation  of  weakness  or  oppression,  amounting  almost 
to  the  syncope  of  Angina  Pectoris,  and  requiring  the  most 
powerful  antispasmodics  for  its  removal. 

Many  g<>uty  subjects  are  most  severely  annoyed  with 
cramps  which,  in  general,  resist  every  remedial  aid.  A 
physician,  who  has  written  on  the  disease,  informs  us  that, 
in  such  cases,  relief  has  been  obtained  by  tight  bands  or 
garters  round  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  arms,  thighs^ 
and  legs. 

Pain  is  not  less  terrible  and  obstinate  in  chronic  gout, 
than  in  the  other  species.  Besides  those  phi/sicai  means  of 
appeasing  this  symptom,  which  we  have  already  described, 
there  are  others  of  a  moral  nature  which  are  far  from  being 
devoid  of  anodyne  power.  Indeed  we  have  seen  gouty 
patients  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  cries  and  groans,  have 
jumped  from  their  beds,  on  the  receipt  of  some  striking  in- 
telligence, as  though  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
them  !  Every  one  knows  the  story  related  by  Fabricius 
Hildinus,  of  a  man  who  was  cured  of  gout  by  a  pretended 
spectre  that  dragged  him  down  stairs,  and  left  him  on  the 
sold  ground.     [See  page  137  of  this  work,'] 
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To  people  susceptible  of  its  power,  Music  1ms  afforded 
considerable  mitigation  of  pain  in  this  disease.  Barthez 
knew  a  geniicnian  wiio  had  the  torture  of  a  lumbago  sus- 
pended for  liours  by  the  influence  of  music  at  a  concert. — 
It  was  by  giving  himself  up  to  the  most  profound — almost 
cataleptic  contemplalion  of  philosophical  subjects,  that 
CARiiA!^  rendered  himself  insensible  to  the  torments  of 
gout. 

/Vn6ther  kind  of  power  over  the  disease,  is  that  of  Pridey 
which  makes  the  stoic,  in  a  paroxysm  of  gout  and  philo- 
sophical fanaticism,  exclaim — "xVo,  Gout,  thou  art  not  an 
evil!  ''  Avoiding  both  extremes,  the  wise  man  will  neither 
totally  dissemble  his  sufferings,  nor  give  way  to  querulous 
lamentation.  He  may  feel  the  sting,  but  he  will  reflect  on 
the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  rod  of  afiliction.  Under 
the  benign  infiuenceof  resignation,  he  suffers  with  patience, 
and  his  pains  are  indubitably  mitigated  thereby  :-— 

Durum:  sed  Icvius  fit  patifntia., 
Quidquid  corrigere  est  iiefas.     Ilorat. 

There  is  no  illusion  in  this.  We  every  day  see  the 
anguish  of  disease  assuaged  by  patience  and  temper — 
especially  in  men  whose  courage  is  fixed  on  the  ba^is  of 
Heligion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  conscientious  physician,  to  employ 
all  the  moralmtans  in  his  power  for  the  solace  of  the  patient 
committed  to  his  charge.  He  will  despise  those,  indeed, 
•which  work  on  the  credulity  of  the  sick  man,  or  lead  him 
into  ridiculous  measures.  He  will  steadily  object  to  the 
employment  of  other  means  which  expose  the  patient  to 
violent  and  dangerous  perturbations.  He  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, pursue  a  strictly  philosophical  course — by  protecting 
and  serving  him— by  combating  false,  and  instilling  true 
notions  ot  the  disease — and  by  obviating  those  melancholy 
ideas  arising  from  a  distempered  imagination,  which  cloud 
his  judgment  and  damp  his  courage :  cequo  animo  naturam 
mail  per pendat  cEger,  neque  quod  per  se  molestum,  inani 
metu,  t  err  ore,  vel  opinione  reddat  deterius,  Profecto  plu" 
rimum  valet  hwc  medicin a.— MVSGR AYE. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  treatment  of  those  various  gouty 
§wellings  of  the  extremities,  which  retard  the  termination 
of  chronic,  and  pave  the  way  foT  fi.ved  gout.  We  have 
ibefore  alluded  to  emollient  spirituous  poultices^  analogous 
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to  that  of  Pradier,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  applications 
in  chronic  gout.  Frictions,  and  shampooing  (massage) 
may  also  be  usefully  employed.*  Exercise  in  a  carriage, 
on  horseback,  or  on  ioot,  is  always  salutary,  and  never  in- 
jurious in  these  cases. 

Is  the  swelling  (Edematous^  and  obstinate  ?  We  may 
use  gentle  frictions  with  flannel — tlie  application  of  warm 
bran — dried  salt — a  partial  or  general  bath  of  warm  air,  in 
a  dry  stove,  which  is  easily  constructed  by  means  of  a  spi- 
rit ot  wine  lamp,  and  a  coverlet  sustained  by  hoops. t 

In  the  management  of  those  ligamentous  swellings,  and 
tendinous  nodosities  which  too  often  succeed  chronic  gout, 
and  also  the  contractions  which  result  therefrom,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  whether  these  lesions  are  recent  or  of  long 
standing;  and  whether  they  are  or  are  not  accompanied 
■with  pain.  Pressavin  has  succeeded  in  removing  painful 
contractions  of  the  limbs  by  means  of  emollient  and  slightly 
narcotic  applications — poultices  of  mallows  and  hemlock, 
and  the  internal  administration  of  gentle  diaphoretics,  as 
decoction  of  China,  and  sarsaparilla  in  milk.  Painless 
swellings  admit  of  more  powerful  sudoritics,  together  with 
the  bathing  and  pumping  of  warm  mineral  waters.  We 
ourselves  have  seen  ligamentous  swellings  and  tendinous 
nodosities  disappear  under  the  use  of  the  ^pmYwow^  coifl- 
plasm  described  in  the  section  on  Pradier's  Remedy.— 
Halle  and  Nysten  have  seen  the  same ;  but  the  diseases 
"were  recent.  When  otherwise^  the  effect  of  the  cata- 
plasms is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  local  malady,  and  thus 
confine  it  within  narrow  limits.  Would  the  bath  of  oil  and 
salt,  so  warmly  recommended  by  Mercatus  for  gout  in  the 
feet,  or  Quarin's  poultice  of  boiled  soap  and  camphor,  be 
serviceable  in  these  cases  ?  Stimulating  liniments  charged 
with  camphor,  cajeput  oil,  ammonia,  and  turpentine,  have 

*  The  following  is  the  definition  of  Massage  in  Nysten's  Medical  Dic- 
tionary:— *'C'est  un  mode  de pression  momentanee  qu'onexerce  avecia  main 
sur  le  corps  el  les  membres,  pour  exciter  le  ton  de  la  peau  ei  des  tissus 
soujacens  ;  "  a  kind  of  momentary  pressure  which  one  exercises  with  the  hand 
on  the  body  and  extremities^  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  tone  of  the  skin 
and  subjacent  tissues,  Tliis  is  Dr.  Ba\fonr\  percussion  and  compressiouy  but 
directed  to  chronic  instead  of  acute  gout.— Transl. 

f  "  I  know  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence,  much  subject  to  gout,  who 
is  partial  to  the  use  of  heated  air  as  a  remedy,  which  he  obtains  by  burning- 
alcohol  at  the  extremity  of  a  tin  tube,  bent  in  its  form,  and  connected 
"With  a  wooden  cradle  to  be  received  under  the  bed-clothes,  so  that  theai^ 
Jias  free  circulatiou,"     Scudamore  07i  Govt,  2nd  Ed,  p.  246, 
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proved  useful,  especially  when  they  bring  out  an  erysipe* 
latous  eruption  on  the  part.* 

Blisters  have  occasionally  been  applied  with  advantage, 
under  the  following  circumstances,  viz.  at  the  close  of  the 
gouty  attack,  when  all  inflammatory  symptoms  were  sub- 
sided, and  when  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  determination 
to  the  parts.  If  pain  accompanied  the  swellings,  then 
a  few  leeches  or  other  local  detractions  of  blood  preceded 
the  blisters,  which  by  some  are  applied  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, rather  than  On  the  part  aifected.  Camphor  has,  by 
some,  been  joined  w  ith  the  blistering  plaister. 

As  to  the  gouty  tumour,  strictly  so  called,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  may  exist  under  two  different  forms.  At  first,  it 
contains  a  liquid,  or  nearly  liquid  substance — subsequently 
an  earthy  deposition.  In  the  former  case,  Musgrave  era- 
ployed  with  success  a  kind  of  suction. — Smit  qui  succione 
materiam  instrumento  ad  earn  rem  artificiose  facto  eduxere* 
With  a  small  trocar,  to  which  is  adapted  a  syringe,  this 
instrument  may  be  easily  constructed ;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  this  practice  ought  to  be  revived,  and  extended  to  all 
those  cases  where  the  fluid  cannot  be  dispersed  by  other 
means.  The  wound  left  by  the  trocar  ought,  of  course,  to 
be  carefully  closed,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
space  from  whence  the  fluid  has  been  drawn. 

Where  the  tumour  consists  of  concreted  substance,  the 
chances  of  removal  are  small.  Nevertheless,  Van  Swieten's 
remedy  of  oil  of  turpentine  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of 
muriatic  acid,  may  be  tried  by  way  of  unction  on  the  gouty 
tophi.  Would  not  Sanctorius's  method  be  worthy  of  trial 
in  these  tormenting  cases  ?— These  are  his  words  : — -^^Ego 
aliquando  vidi  in  quadam  antiqua  gonagra  phlegma  gt/P' 
seum  molle,  liquidce  calci  simile,  defluxisse  ad  cutem,  qua 
perforata,  ita  liquidum  egressum  fuit :  quo  experimento 
excitatus,  serael  in  quadam  gonagra,  ex  gypsea  pituita, 
utens  stillicidio  aquarura  lanarum  non  ablutarura,  in  quibus 

♦  In  the  perraaneni  CEdema  and  excessive  debility  sometimes  left  by 
gout,  Dr,  Scudamore  recommends  a  calico  or  flannel  roller — the  eraploj- 
mentofan  occasional  pediluvium,  or  what  is  preferable,  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  sponging  the  parts  in  the  morning  with  water  having  a  little  salt 
dissolved  in  it,  and  at  a  temperature  slightly  tepid.  The  skin  being  wiped 
carefully  dry,  diligent  friction  with  the  hand  or  flesh  brush  should  be  con- 
tinued till  a  comfortable  glow  in  the  skin  is  produced.  Stimulating  lini- 
ments, such  asTinct.  Lyttae — Linim.  Camp.  Comp. —  Lin.  Sap.  C  in  varying 
proportions  may  also  be  used.  See  the  Second  Edition  of  Dr.  Scudamore's 
most  valuable  Treatise  on  Gout,  p.  265  et  seq. 
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malvaviscum,  nialvte  et  nastuitium  ebullieritnf ,  post  longnm 
aliquod  intcrvallum  aliquani  portionem  illius  pituita?  gyp-- 
seae  sub  cute  existentis  liqnidain  et  mollern  feci,  indeque 
ill  am,  secta  cute,  evacuavi."     Cotnm.  in  i.  F.  Cap.  Jric^ 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  gouty  concretions  sometimes 
become  soft,  as  Sanctorius  states;  as  they  are  generally 
composed  of  urate  of  soda  which  readily  dissolves  in  solu- 
tions of  potash,  and  of  soda,  as  well  as  in  simple  hot  water. 
But  the  phenomenon  may  admit  of  another  explanation. 
We  have  frequently  seen  these  concretions  composed  of 
small  grains  in  juxta-position,  but  very  slightly  adherent, 
so  as  indeed  to  be  broken  down  and  float  away  in  the  matter 
of  an  abscess.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  by  frictions  and 
fomentations  they  may  be  so  comminuted,  or,  as  it  were, 
dissolved  in  fresh  affluxes  to  the  parts,  as  to  be  carried  off 
by  absorption.  At  all  events,  the  operation  recommended 
by  Musgrave,  as  well  as  that  indicated  by  Sanctorius,  might, 
we  think,  be  usefully  directed  against  a  crowd  of  cases 
completely  neglected  in  these  days. 

§  52. — Treatment  of  Primiti'ce  Asthenic  Gout.  In  this 
species  the  best  treatment  is  the  best  regimen.  Nourishing 
diet,  a  little  good  wine,  warm  clothing,  frictions,  mild 
cbalybeates,  with  the  bark,  and  gentle  diaphoretics,  are  all 
that  can  be  safely  recommended  in  this  kind  of  gout. 

§  53. — Treatment  of  Fixed  Gout.  Old  and  hardened 
concretions  are  little  within  the  reach  of  medicinal  agents, 
and  we  ought  to  be  reserved  in  our  proceedings  here. 

Suppose  a  violent  accession  of  gout  falls  on  a  part  already 
cliarged  with  these  concretions?  According  to  circum- 
stances, we  would  confine  ourselves  to  fomentations,  and  to 
simple  or  spirituous  emollient  cataplasms.  If  the  chalky 
depositions  appear  ready  to  burst  through  the  extenuated 
integuments,  their  escape  may  be  facilitated  by  a  very  slight 
puncture,  with  pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
concretion  should  be  allowed  to  come  away  piecemeal 
with  the  poultices.  But  in  fixed  gout ^  the  patient's  motto 
ought  to  be  the  following  sentence  of  Seneca  :  ^'  Delinimen" 
ta  ma^is  quam  remedia  podagrce  mecs  compono^  contetitus^ 
si  rarius  accedit^  et  si  minus  "cerminatur .'^     De  vita  beat, 

%  54. — Treatment  of  Fixed  Primitive  Gout  This  dis- 
ease being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  the  rules  of 
treatment  are  less  defiued  than  in  most  other  species.  The 
following  may  be  selected  from  M.  Halle's  interesting  Report 
to  the  Minister  of  i\\Q  interior ;— The  waters  of  Barege 
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pumped  on  the  parts  have  been  useful  in  the  commencement 
of  the  complaint.  Piadier's  remedy  has  also  given  a  greater 
degree  of  motion  to  the  joints.  We  would  recommend, 
according  td  age  and  temperament,  &c.  frictions — sham- 
pooing— warm  air  bath — blisters — ^cauteries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— pumping  on  the  parts,  InternaUy^  geutle 
sudoritics — -mineral  waters — cinchona. 

§  bb. ^-Treatment  of  Sciatica.  When  called  in  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  we  have  repeatedly  witnessed 
the  excellent  effects  of  a  large  detraction  of  blood  from  the 
anus  and  neighbourhood  by  leeches;  followed  immediately 
hy  a  semicupium  of  high  temperature — and  then  a  brisk 
purgative.  Counter-irritations  to  the  lower  extremities, 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  gouty  action  to  those  parts^ 
%vill  also  be  serviceable. 

In  the  height  of  the  attack,  purgatives,  into  the  composi- 
tion of  which  calomel  and  the  resinous  drastics  enter,  are 
very  useful.  We  knew  a  man,  50  years  of  age,  naturally  ro- 
bust, but  now  emaciated,  and  beginning  to  halt  from  sciatica 
which  had  continued  many  months,  and  resisted  every  mea- 
sure which  the  faculty  could  propose.  He  was  taken  in 
hand  by  a  Charlatan  who  cured  him  completely  by  purga- 
tives. He  caused  the  patient  to  take,  every  morning,  an 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  without  interruption.  The  emacia- 
tion increased,  and  debility  became  extreme  ;  but  the  pain 
and  lameness  proportionally  diminished.  He  therefore 
persevered,  and  after  having  swallowed  many  pounds  of 
salts,  he  got  perfectly  well,  and  has  now  continued  so  ten 
years.  The  ancients  cured  sciatica  sometimes  in  one  day, 
by  purgative  glysters  of  colocynth,  elaterium,  &c.  so  acrid 
as  to  bring  even  blood  from  the  intestines.  Barthez  recom- 
mends a  foot-bath  in  which  oxymuriate  of  mercury  is  dis- 
solved— half  a  drachm  to  six  quarts  of  water.  Calomel  in 
alterative  doses  has  removed  the  disease. 

The  external  applications  have  been  very  numerous.— 
Spirituous  fomentations— mustard  poultices — blisters— cup- 
ping (a  favourite  remedy  of  Tissot) — The  actual  cautery^ 
as  recommended  by  Hippocrates — The  application  of 
Moxa,  and  Setons,  have  been  praised,  though  they  all  oc- 
casionally fail. 

^  To  these  we  may  add  another  remedy,  the  history  of 
■which  is  somewhat  curious— namely,  the  Remedium  Are^ 
tiarum  et  arundinum,  by  which,  according  to  Suetonius, 
Octavius  Augustus  was  cured  of  a  particular  weakness  yi 

2q 
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the  left  hip,  thigh,  and  leg.  The  most  ingenious  explica- 
tion of  this  remedy  is  given  by  Pouteau.  He  supposes 
that  the  reeds  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  beating 
lightly,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  the  parts  affected,  and 
that  afterwards  the  sand  was  applied  warm  to  the  beaten 
parts.  This  plan  has  actually  succeeded  in  many  cases  of 
sciatica.* 

§  5Q. — Treatment  of  Misplaced  Gout,  Suppose  a  phy- 
sician is  called  to  the  treatment  of  an  internal  disease  in  a 
man  who  has  been,  or  still  is  subject  to  gout — or  strongly 
predisposed  thereto.  First  of  all,  he  should  endeavour  io 
ascertain  whether  the  disease,  for  which  he  is  consulted, 
be  really  a  gouty  affection— for  it  would  be  very  wrong  to 
suspect  that  every  malady  in  a  gouty  subject  is  of  an  arth- 
ritic nature. 

But  suppose  the  affection  to  be  really  gouty,  and  fixed 
on  an  organ  of  importance.  We  must  hasten  to  draw  it 
towards  other  points,  and,  if  possible,  give  it  the  form  of 
articular  gout.  This  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  repelled, 
retroccdent,  or  disguised  gout ;  but  we  shall  often  find  our- 
selves disappointed,  if  we  conceive  that,  to  effect  our  pm> 
pose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  a  mustard  poultice  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  as  is  the  general  routine.  It  is  here  neces- 
sary to  recollect  the  route  by  which  the  gouty  action  tra- 
velled, stage  by  stage,  from  the  extremities  to  the  viscera  | 
for  it  is  by  this  same  route  it  must  travel  back  again.  Thus 
if,  previously  to  the  retrocession,  the  intermediate  joints, 
as  the  knees,  wrists,  elbows,  &c.  had  occasionally  been  the 
seats  of  the  disease,  we  must  apply  the  counter-irritants  to 
these  parts  rather  than  to  the  htiy  where  they  would  only 
cause  useless  pain,  and  increase  the  general  irritation  of  the 
system.     This  is  what  experience  teaches. 

Acting  with  these  views,  when  we  meet  with  visceral 
gout  succeeding  the  wandering,  or  the  imperfectly  articu- 
lar forms  of  the  disease,  we  must  not  calculate  on  much 
success  from  irritants  to  the  extreme  points  of  former  inva- 
sion. We  ought  rather  to  apply  leeches  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  present  seat  of  gouty  action,  and  flying  blisters 
or  sinapisms  to  those  joints  next  in  order  of  distance  from 
the  trunk,  and  so  on  till  we  elicit  ffout  to  the  surface  or  ex- 


*  This  pnicess  Ji  very  similar  to  the  Oriental  methods  of  curii'g  chronic 
Rhemnaliiin,  as  des^cribed  in  the  Medico-chirurgical  Journal.  VoLu^p* 
626,  and  vol,  iii,  p.  109,  where  a  plate  of  the  apparatus  is  given,  bee  J»' 
jj^endix  on  liheumatism* 
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tremities.  This  will  sometimes  take  place  in  the  form  of 
Eri/sipelas  on  the  stimulated  parts,  with  relief  to  the  inter- 
nal organ — proving  the  close  alliance  between  the  two  af- 
fections. 

For  the  purpose  of  counter-irritation  we  employ  sina- 
pisms, or  simply  mustard  pediluvia,  or  rubefacients.  Gon- 
dran's  foot-bath  is  sometimes  a  valuable  remedy  in  repelled 
or  retrocedent  gout  It  is  made  by  adding  four,  five,  or 
six  ounces  of  muriatic  acid  to  six  or  eight  quarts  of  warm 
water.  Cupping,  cupping  with  scarifications,  and  the  Moxa, 
have  been  employed  with  success  by  some  physicians.  But 
where  there  is  fixed  combined  with  misplaced  gout,  we 
must  be  cautious  how  we  apply  counter-irritants  to  the  ex- 
tremities, since  the  remedy  may  prove  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. In  these  cases,  warm  emollients  are  preferable  to 
strong  irritating  applications.  The  spirituous  cataplasms 
already  described  will  here  be  serviceable.  Musgrave,  af- 
ter producing  an  arthritic  swelling  of  the  joint  by  means  of 
mustard  pediluvium,  applied  a  blister  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  kept  it  open  for  some  time,  in  order  to  fix  the 
gouty  action  in  the  extremity.  This  practice  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  hot  foot-baths,  ^^hich  too  often  determine  a 
new  metastasis,  as  Barthez  has  well  observed,  instead  of 
keeping  gout  in  the  feet. 

Finally,  we  should  always  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  re- 
trocession, and  act  accordingly.  Is  it  the  result  of  narcotic 
applications  ? — Then  irritants  to  the  same  parts  will  produce 
good  efiects  Has  it  been  from  coid^  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat  will  frequently  remedy  the  evil.  Has  gout 
retroceded  from  astringent  topicals  ? — Then  apply  warm 
emollients.  Mean  time,  if  the  patient  be  at  all  plethoric, 
or  if  he  have  been  subject  to  haemorrhages,  blood  should  be 
taken  from  the  lower  extremities,  either  by  the  lancet  or 
leeches.  This  measure  alone  has  often  caused  retroceded 
gout  to  abandon  the  internal  organ  ;  but  it  should  be  practised 
with  care,  lest  by  too  much  enfeebling  the  patient,  you 
leave  not  vital  force  to  favour  the  metastasis  from  the  inte- 
rior to  the  exterior. 

As  to  internal  medicines,  as  camphor,  ether,  aromatics^ 
&c.  they  will  be  mentioned  when  treating  of  the  different 
kinds  of  misplaced  gout. 

§  57. — Treatment  of  Anomalous  Gout  under  the  form  of 
NEUROSES,  In  misplaced  gout  affecting  the  organs  of 
^euse  iuthe  nervous  form,  venesection  from  the  lower  extre* 
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mitieSj  irritations  to  those  joints  most  susceptible  of  gouty 
action — leeches  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disease — blis- 
ters to  the  head  itself— and,  where  there  is  suspicion  of  its 
being  the  harbinger  of  cerebral  affection,  brisk  purgatives. 
§  58. — Gouty  Apoplecci/.  Barthez  proposes  a  very  large 
bleeding  from  the  feet,  and  next,  if  necessary,  from  the  arm. 
Leeches  ought  also  to  be  applied  to  the  temples,  and  joints 
deserted  by  the  gouty  action.  Musgrave  advises  the  jugu- 
lar vein  to  be  opened — a  practice  too  much  neglected  in 
these  days.  He  also  recommends  cupping  with  numerous 
scarifications  between  the  shoulders.  But  above  all,  the 
joints  must  be  irritated,  and  the  disease  recalled  there  by 
all  possible  means.  Some  practitioners  have  advised  the 
head  to  be  encircled  with  napkins  wetted  with  cold  water, 
while  the  lower  extremities  are  plunged  in  hot  water  with 
mustard,  &c.  In  the  convalescence  from  gouty  apoplexy 
of  the  nerzous  kind,  the  bark  should  be  administered  to 
guard  against  relapse. 

§  59. — Gouty  Hypochondria  and  Hysteria.  Besides 
the  internal  use  of  bark,  camphor,  musk,  assafaetida,  aconite,^ 
&c.  blisters  should  be  applied  to  the  joints,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  surface.  These  we  have  found  extremely  useful, 
§  60. — Gouty  Neuroses  of  the  circulation  and  respira^ 
Hon,  These  are  remarkable  for  their  periods  of  intermis- 
sion. In  the  moment  of  attack  of  gouty  Angina  Pectoris^ 
or  Gouty  Asthma^  the  most  powerful  antispasmodics  must 
be  administered,  while  the  general  indications  are  to  be 
fulfilled  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  the  danger 
be  urgent,  compresses  dipped  in  boiling  water  should  be 
immediately  thrown  round  the  joints  previously  affected 
Tvith  gout — If  plethora  exist,  let  a  vein  be  opened — while 
ivine  glasses  should  be  applied  all  along  the  spine,  and  to 
the  prfficordia,  in  lieu  of  cupping  glasses — the  air  being 
rarefied  by  a  piece  of  lighted  paper,  or  by  means  of  spirit 
of  wine.  In  these  critical  situations,  a  combination  of  Sul' 
phuret  of  potash  with  volatile  alkali  has  proved  decisively 
efficacious.  Ether,  assafatida,  camphor,  or  Eller's  liquoh 
ARTHRiTicus,  which  cousists  of  liquid  succinate  of  ammo- 
cia  united  with  ether,  may  also  be  had  recourse  to. 

In  the  intervals,  bark,  united  with  camphor,  and  assafae- 
tida, should  be  prescribed.  M.  Recamier,  a  distinguished 
physician  in  Paris,  orders,  during  the  intervals  of  Angina 
Pectoris,  and  to  prevent  returns,  large  doses  of  assafaetida 
alone,  which  he  finds  preferable  to  bark.    In  the  intervals 
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of  gouty  asthma^  small  doses  of  Ipecacuanha  are  useful,  as 
are  also  assafatida  with  opium.  Bwi  the  most  efficacious 
preventives  are  small  perpetual  blisters  to  the  arms,  at  the 
insertions  of  the  pectoral  muscles. 

§  61. — Treatment  of  Anomalous  Gout  under  the  form 
of  Phlegmasia.  In  gouty  cutaneous  phiegmasia,  we  should 
be  guarded  in  our  external  applications,  lest  we  cause  a  re- 
trocession to  an  internal  part.  In  fact,  we  must  respect  this 
form  of  gout,  which  is  the  least  terrible  of  all.  If^  at  any 
time,  the  cutaneous  affection  should  be  so  afflictive  as  (o 
require  mitigation,  leeches  to  the  part  itself  or  un^  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  had  recourse  to;  or  sulfur eous  walers 
both  internally  and  externally.  In  this  way  gouty  Eri/^ 
sipelas  and  herpes,  if  very  violent,  may  be  treated.  If 
they  are  seated  on  the  face  or  an  exposed  part,  they  may 
be  solicited  to  other  more  convenient  spots  by  proper  irri- 
tations there. 

In  gouty  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  the 
treatment  must  be  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  affec- 
tion. If  acute ;  blood-letting — leeches  to  the  abdomen 
and  anus — and  when  the  inflammation  is  checked,  aromatic 
fomentations — camphorated  applications,  &c. — inter nallj/^ 
as  the  gastritis  or  enteritis  declines,  diluents,  emollients-^ 
Sedlitz  waters — light  bitters,  &c.  During  convalescence, 
exercise  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback^ — but  always  before 
meals,  should  be  enjoined. 

In  gouty  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  which 
are  naturally  rapid  in  their  termination,  we  must  act  with 
great  decision.  Blood-letting — and  powerful  counter- irri- 
tations should  be  immediately  practised-  The  cases  of 
carditis  and  pleuris?/  which  we  have  already  given,  will 
serve  as  examples.  The  same  treatment,  modified  by  lo- 
calities, will  apply  to  similar  affections  in  the  head— belly, 
&c.  as  Phrenitis,  peritonitis,  &c. 

We  must  not  act  with  less  promptitude  when  the  paren» 
chymatous  structure  of  internal  organs  is  affected — particu- 
larly the  lungs.  Costa  saw  a  gouty  subject  perish  in  twenty 
four  hours,  where  active  depletion  had  been  deferred.  The 
lungs  were  ga/igrened.  "  In  these  cases,"  says  Sydenham, 
^^  we  must  pay  no  attention  to  the  gout,  but  treat  the  affec- 
tion as  pure  peripneuraony,  by  repeated  venesections."  It 
would  perhaps  be  more  prudent  to  say  thus  : — "  treat  it  as 
peripneumony  by  repeated  blood-letting- — bat  ha'oe  regard 
to  the  gout."  We  may  also  observe  that  blood-letting  from 
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the  foot  is  more  serviceable  and  safe,  than  from  <he  arm»--^ 
Strong^  irritations  to  the  lower  extremities  are  also  proper ; 
after  which,  blisters  there  and  on  the  chest  will  be  useful. 

In  Catarrhus  Suffocativus  we  have  repeatedly  employed 
the  following  means,  with  perfect  success,  in  a  gouty  sub- 
ject who  has  an  enormous  appetite — takes  very  little  exer- 
cise—and never  goes  to  bed  without  a  hearty  supper.  This 
man,  from  time  to  time,  and  particularly  in  spring  and 
autumn,  is  suddenly  awoke  by  violent  fits  of  catarrhus 
suffocatimtSy  which  threaten  his  life,  and  exhibit  some  traits 
of  pneumonic  inflammation.  We  first  bleed  from  the  ftet^ 
repeating  the  operation  according  to  the  state  of  the  pulse- 
then  apply  sinapisms  successively  along  the  lower  extre- 
mities, and  to  the  wrists — and  throw  up  purgative  glysters 
every  day,  till  heat  is  complained  of  in  the  bowels.  These 
glysters  bring  away  incredible  quantites  of  faecal  accumu- 
lations. Mean  time  a  nausea  is  kept  up  in  the  stomach  by 
infusion  of  Arnica  i77onta?7a.  Sometimes  these  means  are 
insufficient,  and  we  are  obliged  to  apply  leeches  to  the  chest, 
blisters  to  the  legs,  and  afterwards  to  the  thorax.  The  re- 
covery is  completed  by  blisters  kept  open  for  some  time  on 
the  arms— and  by  squills  and  other  expectorants  internally. 

In  Gouty  Catarrh  there  is  occasionally  such  an  afflux  of 
mucus  to  the  bronchial  tubes  as  to  threaten  instant  suiFoca- 
tion,  as  the  patient  has  not  power  to  expectorate  it.  In 
these  cases  Emetics  are  sometimes  useful,  sometimes  dange- 
rous. Barthez  has  experienced  -  good  effects  from  muriate 
of  ammonia,  musk,  camphor,  and  assafaetida — very  strong 
volatile  liniment  to  the  epigastrium,  together  with  cupping 
glasses  there,  and  to  the  lower  ribs  on  each  side.  In  very 
desperate  cases,  the  actual  cautery  to  various  parts  of  the 
thorax  ought  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  treatment  of  the  other  gouty  phlegmasia,  as  of  the 
liver,  womb,  kidneys,  &c.  will  be  easily  deduced  from 
"what  we  have  said  above. 

§  62. — Treatment  of  wandering  or  imperfect  Gout, — • 
Wandering  gout  may  exist  in  the  joints  or  out  of  them.  In 
the  latter  case,  our  great  object  is  to  bring  it  to  the  extre- 
mities, and  to  fix  it  there.  When  it  affects  the  interior  of 
the  body,  whether  in  the  form  of  those  wandering  pains, 
commonly  called  Rheumatic  ;  or  those  anomalous  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  character,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  means  already  pointed  out,  for  eliciting  it  to  the  exte- 
rior, and  also  to  others  which  we  shall  here  advert  io> 
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That  species  of  o:out  observed  among  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese^  bears  much  analogy  to  the  one  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  curative  measures  pursued  by  those  people 
would  appear  eminently  useful  in  this  country — particularly 
acupunctirre  and  the  moxa.  Some  experiments  on  the  tor- 
mer  would  lead  us  to  augur  favorably  ot  its  efficacy  ;  bat 
they  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  authorise 
any  general  conclusions.  As  to  moxa,  it  has  long  raam- 
tained  its  grou-id  among  us,  and  may  be  made  a  valuable 
curative  process  in  the  treatment  of  wandering  gout.  We 
mean  as  practised  in  China,  so  as  to  cause  only  a  slight  su- 
perficial burn  ;  but  multiplied  and  repeated,  as  among  the 
Chinese.  Their  moxa  is  composed  of  a  species  oi  Arte' 
Qnina— IS  tliin— burns  slowly — -and  either  destroys  a  smali 
segment  of  cuticle,  or  raises  a  vesicle  on  the  part.  They 
generally  repeat  this  process  three  or  four  times  on  the  seat 
of  pain  ;  but  where  the  latter  is  deep  aud  obstinate,  the 
operation  is  reiterated  a  great  many  times.  W .  Ten  Khy ne 
observes  that  his  interpreter  who  vvas  so  afflicted  with  gout 
in  the  knees  that  he  could  not  walk  but  when  propped  on  ^ 
stick,  was  cured  in  two  days  by  the  moxa.  This  traveller 
has  seen  the  moxa  succeed  in  an  immense  number  of  cases, 
not  merely  of  gout,  but  of  various  other  painful  indolent 
affections.  We  repeat  it,  that  this  remedy  is  worthy  of  a 
much  more  extended  treat  among  us  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. The  application  may  be  modified  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  Alph.  Leroi,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  between  the  skin  and  the  moxa.  An  able 
physician  of  Paris  uses  a  disk  of  prepared  Agaric,  which 
burns  slowly,  and  effects  a  gentle  ustion  of  the  parts. 

The  retrocessions  of  wandering,  imperfect  gout  are  some-* 
times  very  formidable.  When  the  disease  cannot  be  recalled 
to  the  joints  by  the  various  means  which  we  have  already 
detailed,  we  must  endeavour  to  con-oert  it  into  a  cutuneuus 
affection  by  the  application,  (to  various  and  convenient 
parts  of  the  surface)  ot  moxa,  sinapisms,  blisters,  urticauoa 
f stinging]  issues  or  other  emunctories  on  the  skin.  The 
efficacy  of  these,  however,  will  generally  be  increased  by  a 
previous  venesection  from  the  lower  extremities 

But  we  must  be  ever  careful  to  trace  the  causes  of  these 
diseases  and  their  retrocessions,  for  on  the  removal  oi  tiitm 
a  great  deal  of  our  success  depends. 

Another  observation  which  we  would  beg  to  impre.ss  oi^ 
the  minds  of  medical  men  is  thisj  thatj  whereas  iu  articular 
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gout^  there  IS  occasionally  a  partial  retrocession,  wliile  tliff 
disease  still  holds  possession  of  the  joint  invaded,  so  in 
anomalous  gout,  after  having  apparently  reproduced  the 
arthritic  action,  and  even  the  swelling  in  the  extremities,  -we 
shall  find  the  internal  organ,  on  which  the  retrocession  fell, 
still  labour  under  derangement  of  function  that  may,  if  not 
carefully  attended  to,  end  in  organic,  and  ultimately  mortal 
disease!  We  must  not  then  rest  satisfied  with  the  fortunate 
translation  of  gout  from  a  viscus  to  a  joint.  We  must 
■svatch  the  fimctmn  of  that  viscus,  and  not  desist  till  we  re- 
store it  to  its  pristine  state  of  integrity. 

§  63. — Hygeia  Arthritica^  or  the  prevention  of 
gout 

When  an  attack  of  gout,  whether  of  the  joints  or  of  an 
internal  organ,  comes  to  a  successful  termination,  the  patient 
must  consider  himself  as  always  in  danger  of  a  recurrence 
of  the  disease,  after  an  interval  of  longer  or  shorter  duration, 
unless  he  has  fortitude  to  oppose  to  it  those  preventive 
checks  which  the  rules  of  Hygiene  enforce. — We  shall 
arrange  the  most  important  of  these  under  the  following 
heads      Viz 

L  Circumfum  Prophylactic  a.  Elevated  situations, 
sheltered  from  the  Northerly  and  Westerly  [in  this  country, 
Easterly]  w  inds  should  be  chosen  by  the  gouty  for  residence, 
"where  the  choice  is  in  their  power.  Removal  to  a  warm 
climate  is  generally  beneficial.  Van  Swieten  relates  the  case 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  lost  the  use  of  hands  and  feet  by  this 
disease,  who  was  completely  cured  by  a  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  India.* 

Partial  baths  of  lukewarm  water,  in  the  form  of  pediluxia^ 
have  been  strongly  recommended  by  Desault,  Lobb,  and 
others  as  preservatives  from  gout,  and  they  may  be  usefully 
employed ;  but  the  vapour  bath  promises  to  be  more  effica- 
cious. The  cold  bath  and  the  cold  affusion  have  also  been 
extolled ;  but  they  are  unsafe,  unless  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances— for  instance,  w  here  the  patient  is  young,  robust, 
untainted  constitutionally  w  ith  a  gouty  diathesis,  and  where 
he  possesses  vital  energy  enough  to  insure  complete  reaction 
against  the  impression  of  the  cold^ — then  we  might  sanction 

*  Dr.  Scudamore  remarks  : — "Thus  I  have  known  some  who  have  quitted 
this  country  for  India,  with  a  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  state  of  pain  and  infir- 
mity afflicting  them  on  their  embarkation  and  afterwards ;  but  no  sooner 
have  they  arrived  in  a  warm  latitude  than  ease  has  returned  j  and  graduajly 
their  natural  recqvery  has  taken  place,"    2d  Ed.  475. 
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tlie^dv  ice  of  Grant,  to  ford  a  clear  stream  in  search  offish,  in 
iiliitafion  of  the  ancients,  who  waded  about  in  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Cydnus,  as  a  preservative  against  pains  in  the  joints. 
We  would  recommend,  however,  that  after  any  cold  appli- 
cations of  this  kind,  dilio^ent  frictions  with  warm  and  coarse 
towels,  should  always  be  practised,  succeeded  by  mode- 
rately active  exercise.* 

2.  Applicata  Prophi/la'tica,  Warm  clothing",  as  fa- 
vourable to  the  function  of  perspiration,  and  as  a  safeguard 
against  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  is  that  which  suits 
the  gouty  subject.  Woullen  vestments  moderately  tight 
made  are  most  proper  for  these  purposes.  The  return  of 
gout  has  been  prevented  by  wearing-,  day  and  night,  woollen 
socks,  over  which  was  an  oil-cloth,  made  to  come  close  to 
the  skin  round  the  leg,  and  prevent  all  evaporation.  The 
socks  were  changed  when  soiled  with  perspiration. 

The  gouty  subject's  bed  should  be  warm,  but  not  too 
soft.  The  feet  always  kept  dry  and  warm,  but  not  hot. 
All  repellent  applications,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
disagreeable  smells  from  the  toes,  should  be  avoided,  or 
only  composed  of  spirituous  or  aromatic  tinctures. 

3.  Ingesta  Prophylactica.  Every  thing  in  the  dietetic 
line  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  There  are  numerous 
facts  to  prove  that  a  vegetable  and  also  a  milk  diet  has 
cured  gout  effectually,  after  it  had  been  of  long  standing. 
Those  with  whom  a  xegetable  diet  agreed,  have  generally 
abstained  from  watery  indigestible  fruits— used  spice  with 
their  aliments,  and  taken  regular  exercise.  A  milk  diet, 
as  well  as  a  vegetable,  however,  has  rarely  succeeded  except 
in  young  and  robust  subjects,  whose  stomachs  were  equal 
to  the  digestion  of  this  kind  of  food,  and  who  naturally  took 
much  exercise. t 

*  Dr.  Scudamere,  in  a  code  of  excellent  pmphvlactic  iustruriious  for 
gouty  subjects,  recommends  that  the  whole  of  the  feet,  bi^tween  the  toes, 
all  round  the  ankle  joints,  (and  the  knee  joints  also,  if  they  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  complaint)  should  be  sponged  every  morning  with  salt  water,  or 
water  in  which  salt  is  dissolved  to  the  point  of  satu-ation,  ''care  being 
taken  that  the  chill  of  the  fluid  be  al  vays  just  reniuved  by  the  addition  uf  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  boiling  water  '*  After  mi:-,  he  advises  friction  with 
the  hand,  till  a  sensible  glow  of  the  skin  is  produced.  This  process,  of 
course,  is  with  the  view  of  rendering  not  onlv  liie  extremities  but  the  whole 
body  less  susceptible  of  atmospherical  vicissitudes. -^Transl. 

+  In  the  second  edition  of  Or.  Scudamore's  valuable  work  on  Gout,  to 
which  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer,  and  which  cannot  be  too  often 
perused  by  both  patient  and  physician,  there  is  a  remarkable  case  related 
of  a  gentleman  of  full  habit,  great  vigour,  unimpaired  b)  age,  but  mucb 
afjlijcted  with  gout,  who  abstained  from  animal  foed  entirely  for  sixteen 
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It  ought  also  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  a  sudden  transition 
from  animal  to  milk  or  vegetable  diet  is  very  imprudent, 
since  serious  evils — even  the  transformation  of  articular  into 
visceral  gout,  have  been  the  consequence. 

The  most  suitable,  and  truly  the  most  proper  prophylac- 
tic diet  for  a  gouty  subject,  is  that  which  temperance  and 
moderation  dictate ;  and  which  produces,  after  each  meal^ 
a  pleasant  sensation  of  warmth^  freedom^  and  exhilaration 
internalhj.  Aliment  drawn  from  a  proper  proportion  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  together^  taken  in  mode- 
rate quantityj  uncomplicated,  and  plainly  dressed,  produces 
those  effects,  when  combined  with  proper  regimen  in  other 
respects. 

4.  Excreta  Prophylactic  a  •  After  attention  to  diet, 
nothing  is  of  greater  importance,  in  the  Hygiene  of  Gout, 
than  keeping  up  a  proper  degree  of  the  excretions,  particu-^ 
larly  of  that  from  the  skin.  Physicians  have  observed  that 
a  gouty  person  is  distant  from  attack,  in  proportion  as  the 
insensible  exceeds,  relatively,  the  sensible  perspiration ; 
and  a  similar  remark  has  been  made  by  Revillon  in  respect 
to  Hypochondriasis.  On  these  data  Barry,  who  observed 
that  in  valetudinarians  who  took  too  much  liquid  in  pro- 
portion to  solid  food,  the  insensible  cutaneous  discharge 
•was  defective,  advised  both  them  and  gouty  convalescents, 
to  take  less  drink  and  more  substantial  aliment.  This 
advice,  though  founded  on  a  delicate  test,  is  by  no  means 
imaginary,  and  ought  not  to  be  despised  by  either  physician 
or  patient. 

The  functions  of  the  skin  are  very  particularly  augmented 
by  frictions  with  dry  and  warm  flannel.  Boerhaave,  Desault, 
Cadogan,  and  others  relate  various  examples  of  gouty  sub- 
jects who  have  been  entirely  cured  by  this  process.  Cadogan 
observes  that  it  is  principally  hy  frictions  that  horses,  which 
take  little  exercise,  are  kept  in  good  condition.  He  con- 
sequently recommends  those  afflicted  with  a  gouty  disposi- 
tion, to  rub  themselves,  while  in  bed,  night  and  morning,  for 
iQn  or  twelve  minutes,  with  their  own  hands  covered  with 
■woollen  gloves.     Desault  instances  the  case  of  a  man  who 

months.  The  gouty  attacks  were  much  mitigated;  but  a  train  of  nervous 
symptoms  now  developed  themselves,  with  great  depression  of  spirits,  and 
some  (Edema  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  induced  Dr.  Scudamore  to 
recommend  a  return  to  the  usual  comforts  of  the  table,  according  to  a  regu-= 
lated  plan  of  careful  moderation,  with  an  alterative  course  of  treatment  by 
medicine.  Under  this  plan  his  general  health  improved,  while  bis  disposilioo 
to  gout  more  and  more  decreased.    492. 
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attained  the  age  of  100 ;  but  -who,  for  thirty  years  before 
Ills  death,  preserved  himself  from  gout,  to  which  he  had 
long  been  a  martyr,  hy  this  practice.  •'• 

5.  Gesta  Prophj/lactica.  The  man  ^ho  wishes  to  pre- 
serve himself  from  goiit,  must  take  bodily  exercise.  This, 
however,  should  never  be  entered  upon  during  the  digestion 
of  our  food,  but  towards  the  close  of  this  process,  when 
the  various  excretory  functions  begin  to  act.  Of  all  others, 
horse  exercise  is  the  best.  Next  to  this,  is  that  kind  of 
exercise  which  does  not  require  much  muscular  effort,  as 
Billiards,  the  swing,  and  a  gentle  promenade,  which  may 
be  used  immediately  after  meals.  Cullen  and  Barthez  have 
remarked  that  carriage  exercise  alone  is  no  protection 
against  gout ;  and  many  physicians  in  this  capital  (Paris) 
exemplify  this  fact.  The  gouty  subject  then  must  find  out 
that  kind  of  exercise  which  agrees  with  him,  and  checks 
liis  complaint ;  and  to  this  he  must  deliver  himself  up  with- 
out reserve,  fearing  only  one  thing^that  of  exercising  too 
little,  f  The  following  is  an  exemplification  from  Loubet's 
letters  on  gout, 

A  yoiing  man,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  was  of  a 
most  enormous  corpulence  of  body.  He  was  an  only  son, 
and  very  rich.  He  experienced  an  attack  of  gout,  which 
frightened  him  so  much,  that  he  entered  on  the  following 
regime  of  exercise.  On  Mondays,  he  played  at  tennis  for 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  forenoon  ;  on  Tuesdays,  he  de« 
voted  the  same  space  to  mall ;  on  Wednesdays,  he  hunted; 
on  Thursdays,  he  rode ;  on  Fridays,  he  exercised  at  arms  ; 
on  Saturdays,  he  walked  to  one  of  his  country-seats,  three 
leagues  distant ;  and  on  Sundays,  returned  on  foot  again. 
The  remedy  proved  so  successful,  that  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months  he  was  reduced  to  common  dimensions.  He  mar- 
ried ;    and  continuing  his  exercises,  he  got  rid  of  all  the 

*  Sir  William  Temple  observes,  in  reference  to  friction,  that  "no  man 
need  have  the  gout  who  can  keep  a  slave." — Transl. 

i  This  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis,  *'  It  is  the  injudicious  practice 
of  some  persons,"  says  Dr.  Scudamore,  *'  to  mis  indolence  with  exertion, 
by  being  inactive  at  home  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  and  taking 
excessive  exercise  on  occasional  days.  I  know  some  gouty  sportsmen  who 
exemplify  this  statement  very  strongly,  in  performing  even  feats  of  riding  at 
particular  periods,  but  are  sedentary  in  their  general  way  of  occupaJioo, 
In  this  manner  a  state  o? exhaustion  rather  than  wholesome  fatigue  is  pro= 
duced;  and  when  by  accidental  excess  in  walking,  more  particularlys  the 
weakened  joints  are  thus  over-exerted,  the  intended  benefit  is  sometimes 
converted  into  an  exciting  cause  of  a  paroxysm,'  2d  Ed,  p*  47S,  See  lUgSi 
what  I  have  s^itf  at  page  127  oHhi?  Essay, 
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humours  with  which  he  had  been  gorged.  From  a  mis- 
shapen mass,  he  became  a  well-made  and  vigorous  man^ 
exempt  from  gout,  and  enjoying  perfect  heahh. 

The  sleep  of  a  gouty  person  ought  to  be  in  just  proportion 
to  the  wants  of  his  constitution,  and  to  his  habits  of  life;  he 
ought  not  to  sleep  on  a  full  stomach,  and  therefore  with 
Mead,  we  would  recommend  the  disuse  of  supper.  Nimia 
VENUS,  as  shattering  the  nervous  system,  and  debilitating 
the  digestive  organs,  is  always  injurious  ;  indeed  Cytherean 
and  Bacchanalian  excesses  are  generally  conjoined  in  pro- 
ducing  the  gouty  diathesis  : — 

Ut  venus  enervat  vires,  sic  copia  vini 
Et  tentat  gressus,  debilitatque  pedes. 

6.  Percepta  Prophylactica.  When  a  man  is  menaced 
with  gout,  he  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  all  intel- 
lectual avocations  which  requite  intense  thought — particu- 
larly soon  after  meals.  Above  all,  he  should  guard  against 
violent  passions  and  melancholy  reflections.  J^Qi  him,  if  he 
cannot  live  without  mental  exercise,  select  those  agreeable 
studies  which  amuse  without  fatiguing  the  mind ;  and 
which  confine  not  the  body  to  a  sedentary  position.  He 
may  apply  himself  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  natural  his- 
tory, &c.  Or  let  him  instruct  himself  while  travelling. 
l^ei  him  make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  instead  of 
poring  over  types ^  let  him  peruse  the  originals  in  the  great 
book  of  Nature. 

These  moral  and  physical  means,  resulting  from  a  judi- 
cious REGIME,  are  the  grand  preventive  checks  to  gout ; 
and  vainly  shall  we  endeavour  to  substitute  any  specific 
or  other  remedy  in  their  place.  Mean  time  we  may  men- 
tion some  of  those  medicinal  agents  which  have  been  con- 
sidered as  preservatives  from  gout. 

7.  Medic  amenta  Prophylactic  a.  Gentle  diaphoretics^ 
fes  infusions  of  sage  or  rosemary  in  milk,  have  proved  use- 
ful in  the  hands  of  a  certain  Empiric.  Blood-lettings  at 
certain  periods,  has  appeared  to  check  the  returns  of  the 
disease ;  and  is  recommended  by  the  ancients,  particularly 
Galen  and  Celsus.  Boerhaave,  among  the  moderns,  has 
jnade  observations  in  unison  with  this  practice.  Never- 
theless, excepting  in  very  plethoric  habits,  this  measure  is 
^doubtful  or  even  dangerous — as  it  may,  when  imprudently 
ysed,  convert  periodical  gout  of  the  joints  into  internal 
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gout.  Bartliez  attributes  to  this  practice  a  mortal  apo- 
plexy to  which  he  was  called. 

Cupping  and  Leeching  are  not  accompanied  by  these 
dans^ers,  and  have  produced  notable  advantage.  Bauer 
particularly  recommeiids  cupping  with  scarifications  about 
the  ankles  and  wrists ;  or  in  other  situations  according  to 
the  habitual  domicile  of  the  aifection.  He  repeats  this 
operation  every  three  months  or  oftener.  He  assures  us 
that  this  m.easure  will  radicaUj/  cure  the  gout,  provided  it 
has  not  continued  more  than  four  years,  and  that  the  pro- 
cess is  persevered  in  for  life.  The  regime  which  he 
advises  in  aid  of  this,  consists  in  thene  quidmmisy  or  com- 
mon moderation. 

Cauteries  to  the  extremities  have  proved  serviceable, 
especially  where  the  patient  is  menaced  with  visceral  gout. 
Soap  and  nitre  in  pills,  with  regular  exercise,  have  been 
praised  by  Boerhaave  and  others  as  anti-arthritics.  Purga- 
tiv^es  have  been  very  useful  in  the  intervals  of  gout.* 

Cheyne  preferred  the  bitter  laxatives  as  Rhubarb ;  Alph. 
Leroi  recommends  a  purgative  of  Senna  and  Sulphate  of 
Soda  taken  during  two  days  in  each  wane  of  the  moon ; 
which  Epoch,  he  says,  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  endeavour  to  regulate  the  bowels 
by  temperance  and  sfiong  exercise.  The  gouty  subject 
ought  certainly  to  visit  Cloacina's  temple  every  day  ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  a  little  Rhubarb  before  dinner,  or  a  little 
Sulphur  and  Cream  of  Tartar,  at  night,  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient  Aloetic  medicines  do  not,  usually,  agree 
with  those  disposed  to  gout. 

Bitters  have  been  taken  as  a  prophylactic  in  gout ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  famous  Portland  powder  is  no 
other  than  the  "  Piihis  Arthriticus*''  of  the  old  pharma- 
copeia of  Paris.  Its  injurious  effects,  when  long  continued, 
need  not  now  be  repeated ;  nevertheless,  gentle  bitters  taken 
occasionally,  and  for  a  short  time,  when  no  irritation  pre- 
vails in  the  stomach,  are  useful  in  assisting  the  digestion, 

*  Dr.  Scudamore  gives  the  followii)g  form  of  pills  for  this  purpose.-r- 
K.  Gambogiag  gr.  j.  pil.  Byd.  gr.  v.  Pulv.  Aloes  compos,  gr.  v.  ad  x.  «t- 
pouis  duri  gr.  ij.  fiaut  pilulae  iij.  vel  iv.  hpra  soinni  sumendae,  alvo  astricta, 
vel  pro  re  naia. 

From  a  consideration  that  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  and  cu- 
laneous  function  is  the  paramount  cause  of  gout,  the  compou>:<l  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  with  a  purgative  twice  a  week  of  calomel,  scammony,  and 
tamarind  pulp,  as  recommended  for  Rheumatism,  in  the  sequel  of  (his  Essajv 
plight  probably  prove  a  valuable  preventive  of  gout.—Tranjl, 
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provided  the  patient  does  not  give  way  to  the  appetite 
■which  tliey  provoke. 

Finally,  as  tke  causes  of  gout  resolve  themselves  into  pre- 
dispositiGn — derangement  of  the  digestive  and  perspiratory 
functions — and  debilitation  of  any  kind,  our  great  preven- 
tive measures  must  hinge  entirely  on  the  counteracting  of 
these.  The  prophylactic  treatreent  therefore  must  vary 
according  to  the  cause  ajd  species  of  gout ;  the  age,  sex, 
and  temperament  of  the  patient.  As  a  general  rule,  bow- 
ever,  .ve  cannot  give  a  more  concise  or  useful  one^  than  the 
following  sentence  of  Musgrave : — '-'Natura  Paiicis  con-^ 
tenia  est^  et  temperantia  cum  actione  contra  podagrani 
Prophylaxis.^^ 

1  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  prevention  -with  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  remark  of  Dr.  Scudaraore.  "  I  know  no 
rule  more  important  to  be  mentioned,  than  that  the  patient, 
■who  finds  out  by  sad  experience  his  weakest  points  of  attack, 
and  the  peculiar  influence  of  particular  remote  causes, 
should  guard  against  them  with  a  nurse's  eye,  and  with 
corresponding  care.  Thus  some,  from  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold,  incur  either  certain  Gout  or  Rheumatism ;  while 
others,  although  very  gouty  subjects,  escape  such  trial  with 
impunity.  As  therefore  every  gouty  patient  is  rather  more 
susceptible  to  some  one  remote  cause  than  another;  he  can-' 
not  be  too  much  a  practical  philosopher  in  his  whole  con- 
duct, or  too  scrupulously  vigilant  against  the  enemy  in  hi^ 
most  vulnerable  quarter." 


CONCLUSION. 


I  have  thus  condensed  an  octavo  volume  into  81  pages, 
without  leaving  a  single  useful  fact  or  ingenious  observation 
behind.  The  labour  has  not  been  inconsiderable  ;  and  to 
one  less  accustomed  to  this  species  of  composition,  the  task 
would  have  proved  extremely  difficult.  I  may  venture  to 
assert,  that  in  no  equal  number  of  pages,  in  the  English,  or 
in  any  other  language,  will  one  half  the  quantmn  of  valuable 
matter  be  found,  as" is  presented  in  this  appendix. 

Valeat  quantuHj  valere  debeta 
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APPENDIX  2*. 
PEACTICAL   KESBARCHES 

ON  THE 

PATHOLOGY,  TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION" 
OF 

RHEUMATISM. 


1 F  Rheumatisra  be  infinitely  less  fatal,  it  is  infinitely  more 
prevalent  than  Phthisis  in  this  country.  Indeed  when  we 
consider  its  wide  spread  aniong  all  ranks,  ages,  and  classes  of 
society  ;  together  with  its  obstinate  nature  and  durability, 
we  may  set  it  down  as  adding  a  larger  item  to  the  sum  total 
of  human  affliction,  in  this  variable  climate,  than  any  other 
disease  on  the  nosological  catalogue.  Although  its  bane- 
ful influence  be  felt  in  every  habitable  latitude  of  the  globe, 
yet^  as  the  prolific  offspring  of  sudden  atmospherical  vicis^ 
situdes,  its  seeds  are  most  profusely  scattered  with  every 
"wind  throughout  the  population  of  our  native  isle.  An 
investigation,  therefore,  of  such  a  dolorific  scourge,  as 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  social  happiness  by  cramping  ex- 
ertion— ^banishing  repose — and  crippling  the  faculties  both 
of  mind  and  body,  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  a  work  of  this 
description  ;  and  will  form  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  ex- 
cellent x4rticie  on  Gout,  which  has  just  been  brought  to  a 
termination. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  this  appendix,  how- 
ever, it  is  proper  to  premise  that  Rheumatism,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  being  a  disease  extremely  common  among 
seafaring  people,  there  are  few  classes  of  medical  society 
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who  enjoy  jjreafer  opportunities  of  studying  the  Complaint^ 
in  all  i(s  variety  of  forms,  than  those  who  have  practised  iii 
his  majesty's  7iaval  service. 

Wishing  therefore  to  strengthen  my  own  experience, 
which  has  not  been  very  limited,  by  that  of  my  brethren,  I 
addressed  a  string  of  queries  on  the  subject,  to  a  considerable 
number  of  ray  naval  medical  friends,  in  whose  talents  and 
information  1  had  the  greatest  confidence.  A  mass  of  im- 
portant information  was  generously  and  liberally  communi- 
cated ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  there  was,  on  certain 
points,  both  of  doctrine  and  therapeuticks,  some  collision 
of  sentiment,  and  hence  the  process  of  assimilation  became 
a  matter  of  nice  management.  At  length  I  constructed  a 
tej[^t  in  which  were  embodied  the  sentiments  of  a  great  ma- 
jority, with  my  own  ;  and  in  the  form  of  notes  or  particu- 
lar allusions,  I  have  given  those  prominent  features  of 
dissonance  or  peculiarity,  which  were  incapable  of  amal- 
gamation in  the  general  picture  of  the  diseasCj  and  in  the 
general  mode  of  treatment.  Altogether  then,  this  Appen- 
dix on  Rheumatism  may  be  considered  as  emanating  from 
a  few  Na-oalMedical  Practitioners ^  who,  having  dedicated 
many  years  to  the  service  of  their  country  in  various  cli- 
mates, are  now  pursuing  an  honorable  career  in  private 
practice. 

If  aught  of  merit  attach  to  this  division  of  the  work,  it  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  following,  and  a  few  other  of  my 
distinfi^uished  naval  brethren.     Viz. 

D.  J.  H.  Dickson  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  Resident  Physician 
at  Clifton.  Duncan  M' Arthur  M.  D.  late  Physician  of 
the  Royal  Hospital  at  Deal.  Dr.  Porter,  Dr.  Henderson, 
and  Dr.  Felix,  of  Bristol.  J.  B.  Sheppard,  Esq.  Surgeon, 
Witney,  Oxfordshire.  Archibald  Robertson,  M.  D.  Edin- 
burgh. Dr.  Quarrier,  Fort  Monckton.  Mr.  Cunningham, 
H.  M.  S.  Rochefort.  To  the  genuine  professional  liberality 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  especially  of  the  first,  the  author  of 
this  Essay  is  much  indebted ;  and  he  feels  equal  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  obligation,  as  in  receiving  the  favours. 
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\  1. — Si/mptomatologi/.  The  invasion  of  acute  Rheii^ 
mathjn^  or  as  it  is  sometimes  termeJ,  Rheumatic  fevei\  is 
usually  iisliered  in  by  many  of  those  phenomena  which 
precede  or  accompany  the  onset  of  other  Phlegmasias,  viz. 
lassitude,  inappetency,  depression  of  strength  and  spirits, 
alternate  chills  and  flushes,  quickened  pulse,  sense  of  sore- 
ness over  the  body,  thirst,  febricnla.  In  the  course  of 
twelve  or  twenty-four  liours,  the/t>c«^or  characteristic  symp- 
toms appear.  These  are  pain,  and  generally  vivid  redness, 
in  tv/o,  three  or  more  of  the  articulations— as  the  knees,  el- 
bows, hips,  shoulders,  ankles,  wrists — rarely  the  toes  or 
fingers.  \¥heii  perfectly  quiescent,  which  is  seldom  the 
case,  the  patient  is  comparatively  easy  ;  but  on  the  least 
movement,  an  agonizing  pain  is  propagated  along  the 
muscles  from  one  joint  to  another.  The  seat  of  rheumatic 
action  is  frequently  transferred  from  articulation  to  articu- 
lation, with  great  rapidity  and  irregularity,  throughout  the 
whole  accession,  which  is  thus  sometimes  protracted  to  a 
long  and  indefinite  period.  Synchronous  with  the  pain 
and  redness,  or  nearly  so,  a  tumefaction  of  the  parts  ojbtains, 
which,  though  in  itself  extremely  tender  to  the  touchy 
often  brings  with  it  some  mitigation  of  the  original  pain. — ■ 
Uneasy  now  in  every  position,  and  yet  scarcely  daring  to 
move,  the  patient  lies  sleepless  and  restless  on  a  bed  of  tor- 
ture. The  fever  becomes  established — and  is  characterised 
by  great  heat  of  surface — urgent  thirst — furred  tongue — 
constipation— full  pulse,  ranging  from  90  to  1 10,  but  very 
variable  in  respect  to  hardness  or  softness — occasional  head- 
ache with  tendency  to  delirium — nocturnal  exacerbations 
and  morning  remissions— profuse  clammy  perspirations^ 
without  corresponding  softnes^f  the  skin,  or  mitigation  of 
the  pyrexia  or  local  pains.  The  urine  is  at  first  scanty 
and  high-coloured,  depositing  afterwards  a  copious  lateri- 
tious  sediment— The  blood  from  a  vein  is  coriaceous — 
tlie  contenance  exhibits  a  language  of  features  indicative  of 
great  distress,  anxiety,  and  despondencj  . 

In  this  way  acute  rheumatism  runs  a  course  of  from  two 
to  six  weeks,  or  even  more.  After  the  first  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  the  pyrexia  generally  declines  ;  and  the  final 
termination  of  the  disease  is  occasionally  marked  by  a  cri- 
tical sediment  in  the  urine,  an  increased  secretion  from  the 
intestinal  canal — or  a  mild  and  salutary  diaphoresis.  It  is 
rarely  if  ever  fatal  in  itself,  excepting  by  metastasis.-— 
Tl^ere  is  less  varie^ty  in  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  thai^ 
in  th.ose  of  most  ether  acute  affections. 
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§  2. — Pathology,  Much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
respecting  the  seat  of  the  rheumatic  inflammation  ;  some 
placing  it  in  the  cellular  tissue — some  in  the  muscular 
fibre— some  in  the  ligamentous  structure — others  [for  in- 
stance Parr]  in  the  coats  of  arteries.  It  is  not  likely  that  it 
should  be  exdusi-oely  fixed  in  any  one  of  these  ;  and  it  is 
nearly  certain  that,  like  gout,  it  occasionally  attacks  them 
all.  Nevertheless,  observation  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  its  favourite  seat  is  the  white  fibrous  tissues ;  and  this 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  well  known  fact,  that  in  its 
metastases^  it  selects,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  similar 
structure — namely  the  serous  membranes,  internally.  This 
last  is  demonstrated  by  dissection,  a  test  which  can  rarely 
be  applied  to  the  origiual  or  external  form  of  the  disease. 

In  respect  to  the  inflammation  itself,  it  evidently  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  the  common  phlegmasiae,  (say  trau- 
matic or  pneumonic)  for  the  following,  among  many  other 
reasons.  1st.  Its  erratic  nature.  2d.  Its  never  terminating 
(for  exceptio  probat  regulam)  in  suppuration.*  3d.  Its 
sudden  cessations,  remissions,  and  returns,  4:th.  Its  dura- 
Hon,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  all  regular  acute  inflamma- 
tions. 5th.  Its  inobedience  to  the  same  treatment  that 
succeeds  in  other  phlegmasiae,  and  its  obedience  to  very 
difl^erent  plans.  In  all  these  instances,  it  manifests  its  affinity 
to  the  Inflammation  of  Gout,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
a  specific  disease  connected  with  the  general  constitution. 

The  fever  has  been  considered,  and  by  one  of  the  latest 
writers  on  the  subject,  as  purely  symptomatic  of  the  local 
affection. +  But  this  assumption  is  invalidated,  if  not  entirely 
overthrown,  1st.  By  the  fact,  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  pyrexia  precedes  the  topical  inflammation,  a  circum- 
stance that  never  happens  in  the  unequivocally  sympathetic 
fevers  of  other  phlegmasia^.  Do  we  ever  see  pyrexia  an- 
tecedent to  pain,  swelling,  or  redness  in  a  wound,  or  to 


*  A  physician  of  eminence,  but  whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  men- 
tion, observes  "  that  the  appearance  of  the  coagulable  lymph  on  the  surface 
•*  of  the  blood  drawn  in  ^cute  Rheumatism,  is  materially  different  from  that 
*<  thrown  up  in  blood  drawn  in  Pneumonia,  HepalitiSy  and  other  local  dis- 
"  eases  of  an  unequivocally  inflammatory  nature.  In  the  former,  it  is 
**  gelatinous — clear  white,  or  bluish  white,  and  somewhat  pellucid,  soft,  or 
*'  tender;— in  the  latter  diseases,  it  is  yellowish  white,  very  opaque,  and 
"  of  a  firm  leathery  texture."     c.  c. 

+  Vide  Dr.  Scudamore  on  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  2d  Ed.  p.  532,  where 
he  says  "  It  appears  to  me  that  rheumatism  in  its  primary  character  is 
rather  a  local  than  a  constitutional  disease.  The  pyrexia  which  arises,  as 
connected  with  the  inflammalioa  of  the  affected  textures,  is  truly  s^mpa" 
thetk." 
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pain,  dyspnoea,  or  cough  in  pulmonitis  ?  2d.  The  causes 
which  predispose  to,  or  excite  acute  rheumatism,  are  seldom 
local,  but,  on  the  contrary,  act  through  the  medium  of  the 
constitution  generally.  Sd.  Symptomatic  fever  does  not 
remits  as  that  in  rheumatism  ;  neither  is  it  accompanied  by 
perspiratiQ7iSy  as  in  the  latter  case.  4th.  The  rheumatic 
pyrexia  occasionally  subsides,  leaving  the  local  affection 
nearly  as  violent  as  ever.  5th.  The  chronic  form  of  the 
disease  is  unaccompanied  by  fever,  although  like  some 
forms  of  chronic  gout,  it  is  equally  distressing  as  the  acute. 

As  Dr.  Porter  of  Bristol  well  observes  : — "  we  may  lessen 
the  pain  in  a  part  swollen  with  rheumatic  inflammation,  or 
even  drive  it  from  that  part  to  some  other  by  refrigerants  ; 
but  we  cannot  thereby  remove  the  fever.  There  appears  to 
me  a  constitutional  peculiarity  in  rheumatic  subjects  ;  for 
in  them,  when  the  heart  is  excited  to  reaction  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  and  damp  bodies  to  a  large  extent  of  surface, 
a  swelling  in  the  integuments  of  one  or  more  large  joints 
presently  succeeds ;  and  this  local  aiFection  continues,  with 
various  degrees  of  intensity  throughout  the  disease — but 
always,  in  my  opinion,  dependent  on  the  force  of  the  general 
vascular  action  for  the  intensity  of  pain,  and  consequently 
not  the  cause  of  the  pyrexia."  This  opinion  perfectly 
coincides  with  that  of  my  able  friend  Mr.  Sheppard,  who 
observes — "  the  pyrexia  has  not  appeared  tome  to  depend, 
originally,  in  any  degree,  on  the  local  affection ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  th^  articular  inflammation  to  be  solely 
the  effect  of  the  constitutional  disease." 

Thus  we  see  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  rheu- 
matic and  arthritic  affections  both  in  their  local  and  constitu- 
tional phenomena — a  coincidence  and  analogy  that  strongly 
support  the  opinion  oi'd  family/  alliance^  at  least,  in  the  two 
diseases.  Stoll  maintains  that  they  are  only  varieties  of  the 
same  disorder.  Rat,  Med.  Bergius,  that  they  are  con- 
vertible. Sauvages  and  various  other  nosologists  distin- 
guish many  Cases  by  the  name  of  Rhetmiatic  Gout,  John 
Hunter,  who  opposed  this  doctrine,  considered  a  severe 
illness  in  his  own  person  to  be  EJieumatism^  although  it 
ultimately  turned  out  to  be  disguised  gout — podagra  lar^ 
Tata,  ( Home'' s  Life  of  HuMer),  A  late  able  and  acute 
nosologist,  Mr.  Good,  observes,  ^'  Now  gout,  rheumatism, 
■whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  white  swelling,  however  they 
may  differ  in  various  points,  as  well  of  symptoms  as  of  treat- 
ment, have  striking  characters  that  unite  them  into  one 
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common  family  or  genus.  Gout  and  rheumatism  t^rt  so 
nearly  allied  in  their  more  perfect  forms,  [perhaps  he  ought 
to  have  said  '  /ess  perfect  forms"]  as  to  be  uis.inguished 
with  consider?u  te  d'^cultj."     Non^log^/^  p.  19*^. 

Dr.  Porter,  i  gt  tlcraan  of  distiiiguislied  professional 
talent  (and  in  vt  hose  family  indeed,  talent  secnns  herediiar?/,) 
does  not  acknowledge  the  family  affiance  of  gout  and 
rheumatism.  "  liheumatism,"  says  Dr.  P.  ''  lias  no  real 
analogy  to  gout.  They  are  chiklien  of  different  parents. 
They  do  not  visit  precisely  in  the  same  circle  of  friends— 
nor  do  they  inhabit  the  same  dwellings.  They  resemble  each 
other  as  much  as  the  Admiral  resembles  the  Boatswain.'* 
All  this  we  may  grant,  and  yet  cleave  to  the  idea  of  re/«- 
tionship^  however  distant  it  may  sometimes  appear.  My 
able  correspondent,  Mr.  Sheppard,  expresses  himself  thus: 
"  In  point  of  obstinacy  at  least,  if  not  in  its  other  features, 
rheumatism  bears  a  close  analogy  to  gout,  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  common 
opinion  that  i\\e  former  is  the  disease  of  the  Plebeian,  and 
the  latter  that  of  the  Gentleman."  Here  then  we  may 
reconcile  contradictions  by  the  simile  above-mentioned,  for 
as  long  as  the  Admiral  and  Boatswain  acknowledge  Neptune 
for  their  common  parent,  the/or?7?er  will  have  gout  and  the 
latter  rheumatism. 

Lastly,  granting  that  gout  and  rheumatism  be  essentially 
different  both  in  their  nature  and  phenomena,  yet  are  we  to 
bear  in  mind  that  their  causes^  predisponent  and  exciting, 
are  almost  always  blended  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  and, 
notwithstanding  a  dogma  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  certain 
fact  that  two  constitutional  diseases  can  exist  at  the  same 
time  in  one  individual^  in  the  shape  of  a  Ifi/brid  bearing 
affinity  to  both  parents.  The  fallacious  doctrine,  indeed, 
of  unity  or  siinpliciti/  of  cause^  has  proved  an  ignis  fatuus 
in  many  paths  of  medical  investigation.  Whoever  mi- 
Mutely  watches  the  modes  of  life  in  which  all  classes  are 
now  trained,  will  acknowledge  that  few  gouty  subjects  are 
secure  from  the  general  causes  of  rheumatism — or  rheumatic 
subjects  from  some  of  those  which  predispose  to  gout. — 
This  may  reconcile  many  contradicting  opinions,  and  ac- 
count for  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of  complication. 

This  discussion  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation,  as  it  will 
bear  upon,  and  elucidate  an  important  point  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease. 

I  d.^-Terminology»    "Where  the  disease  does  not  ter- 
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minate  in  perfect  recovery,  the  most  usual  sequelce,  are  such 
changes  of  structure  and  function  in  the  textures  originally 
afifected  as  constitute  chronic  rheumatism.  These  lesions 
appear  principally  in  the  Bars©  Mucosae  and  sheaths  of 
the  tendons,  into  which  a  transparent  gelatinous  fluid  is 
effused,  while  the  membranes  themselves  are  thickened. 
Such  a  degree  of  debility^  also,  both  local  and  general,  is 
sometimes  left  by  severe  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism,  as 
predispose  to  other  dangerous  or  obstinate  diseases.  VV^ith 
the  local  debility  there  are  sometimes  wasting  of  the  mem- 
bers, nodes  of  the  periosteum,  and  nodosities  of  the  joints. 

Metastases.  "•  Rheumatismus  externas  partes  occu- 
pans,  iixus,  periculo  carere  solet ;  vagus,  internas  nobiliores 
partes  petens,  maximas  sanitati  ac  vitse  insidias  struit."— 
Callisen,  Dangerous  and  even  fatal  translations  of  the 
rheumatic  inflammation  to  internal  organs,  particularly  the 
brain,  lungs,  kidneys,  and,  in  some  very  rare  instan,ces,  to 
the  stomach,  have  been  observed  by  physicians,  in  different 
9.ges  and  countries.  Dr.  Haygarth  saw  twehe  fatal  trans- 
lations out  of  170  cases  !  I  have  seen  one  fatal  translation 
of  acute  rheumatism  to  the  brain,  where  the  patient  died  on 
theSd  day,  notv/ithsianding  the  most  decisive  evacuations^ 
in  every  way,  were  put  in  force.  Dr.  Scudaraore  met  with 
a  case  of  rheum.atic  metastasis  to  the  serous  membranes  of 
the  brain,  in  a  young  lady  of  delicate  constitution,  aged 
fifteen,  where  effusion  proved  suddenly  fatal.  ''  It  was 
under  circumstances  of  quick  transference  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  limbs  from  one  part  to  another;  but  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  limbs  did  not  cease  with  this  new  action  of 
the  brain."     Treatise,  p.  522. 

Dr.  Bateman  in  his  report  from  the  Carey  Street  dispen- 
sary, 1806,  relates  two  cases  of  rheumatic  matastasis  proving 
fatal. — They  were  both  strong  muscular  men  about  40  years 
of  age.  "  In  the  one,  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  knees 
*'  and  ankles,  after  having  continued  a  few  days,  with  little 
^'  benefit  from  sudorifics  and  laxatives,  became  less  trouble- 
^'  somxC,  but  did  not  altogether  cease,  and  the  patient  cora- 
*'  plained  of  a  severe  pain,  returning  at  short  intervals  at 
''  the  pit  of  the  stomachy  and  greatly  impeding  his  breath- 
*'  ing.  He  had  no  cough.  The  pulse  was  frequent,  but 
*'  extremely  soft  and  compressible  ;  and  there  was  a  consi- 
^'  derable  tremor  of  the  hands.  Opium^  with  other  stimu-^ 
^'  lantSj  produced  a  temporary/  relief ;  a  blister  was  also 
^^  employed^  but  inefi'ectuaily ;  and  ih^  pain  and  difficulty 
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*'  of  breathing  rapidly  increasing^  the  patient  died.  The 
**  second,  a  remRrkciblj  stout  and  heretofore  Iiealthy  man, 
*'  was  exposed  to  the  rain  of  the  second  of  May,  and  was. 
''  seized  the  same  evening  with  shivering  and  great  pain  in 
"  all  his  joints.  On  the  fourth  ]  saw  him.  He  complained 
*'  severely  of  the  pains  in  all  the  large  joints  ;  the  knees 
''  and  ankles  were  slightly  swelled.  He  had  also  a  slight 
*'  dry  cough,  and  some  pain  in  the  chest.  The  pulse  was 
^^  frequent^  full ^  and  strong.  Although  experience  seems 
<*  to  have  decided  against  the  propriety  of  blood-letting,  at 
^'  least  in  London,  in  rheumatic  fever,  yei  the  congeries  of 
<^  symptoms  in  this  instance,  and  especially  the  combination 
^'  of  the  slight  pulmonic  affection,  led  me  io  order  about  12 
"  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken  away ;  a  sudorific  was  given 
^'  at  bed-time,  and  ordered  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning. 
^'  But  he  felt  himself  restless  and  uncomfortable,  and  I  found 
<'  him  out  of  bed,  with  the  symptoms  apparently  more 
"  favourable.  The  next  day  (sixth  of  May),  the  difficulty 
*'  of  breathing  zoas  cbnsiderabli/  increased^  and  he  com- 
*'  plained  little  of  pain  in  any  part.  The  pulse  was  more 
<'  frequent,  but  less  full  and  strong.  A  large  blister  was 
"  applied,  but  removed  in  the  night,  and  not  replaced  till 
»^  morning.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  and  cough  had 
*'  rapidly  increased  ;  there  was  obviously  already  a  great 
"  effusion  in  the  lungs,  and  he  was  unable  to  lie  in  the 
"  horizontal  posture.  At  my  next  visit,  (eighth  of  May), 
"  he  was  dead.  It  is  probable  that  a  more  liberal  use  of 
^'  the  lancet  might  have  been  beneficial  in  this  instance  ;  in 
*■'  the  former  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  admissible." 

The  following  interesting  case  of  fatal  metastasis  to  the 
lungs,  observed  by  John  Hall,  M.  D.  an  eminent  practi- 
tioner in  Berwick,  was  obligingly  communicated  by  Dr. 
Dickson  of  Clifton. 

*'  The  subject  of  this  case  W'as  a  female  servant,  in  a  fa- 
mily which  1  attend,  aged  22,  and  of  a  full  habit.  Her 
mistress  requested  me  to  visit  her  for  what  she  called  a 
sprained  ankle.  Upon  examination,  there  was  a  consider- 
able degree  of  redness,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  upon 
the  malleolus  inter nus^  which  was  very  painful  on  pressure, 
or  on  attempting  to  move ;  and  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
cited by  a  sprain.  The  pulse  was  quick,  the  skin  hot. — 
I  ordered  some  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  part  affected, 
and  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  to  be  taken.  Next  day, 
the  p?iin  was  excruciating  all  along  the  limb,  and  the  kne« 
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^vas  very  much  swelled  ;  twenty-two  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken,  and  a  bolus  given  of  calomel,  antinionial  powder, 
and  oj)ium.  At  night  the  pain  was  somewhat  relieved. — 
Third  dai/^  she  com.plained  of  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  pain 
in  her  side — was  bled  twice  largely  ;  a  blister  was  applied 
to  the  side  ;  and  tiie  calojnel  and  antiinonial  powder  were 
continued,  without  the  opium.  Fourth  day^  symptoms 
continued;  she  was  again  bled  twice ;  on  the  second  ab- 
straction, syncope  was  induced  ;  another  blister  was  ap- 
plied to  the  pained  part,  and  her  medicine  continued.- — 
Fifth  dai/^  dyspnoea  and  pain  in  the  side  relieved,  but  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  not  diniinisl'.ed  ;  free  expectoratioq. 
Sixth  daij^  complained  of  pain  in  the  other  side,  to  which 
also  a  blister  was  applied — expectoration  copious.  Se-centh 
day^  a  large  quantity  of  pus  was  brought  up  by  coughing, 
and  she  appeared  much  exhausted  ;  but  the  breathing  was 
easy.  Eighth  day^  continued  much  in  the  same  state. — . 
Ninth  day^  the  breathing  became  more  difficult  and  the 
expectoration  less  free.     Died  next  day." 

Metastasis;  to  the  heart.  This  is  a  subject  of  only  mo- 
dern observation;  which  would  induce  us  to  believe  that 
nezo  forms  of  disease  spring  up,  from  time  to  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  varying  state  of  moral  and  physical  causes, 
and  the  predispositions  thence  resulting.  Thus  in  a  turbulent 
era,  when  the  mental  emotions  are  vivid,  and  the  action  of 
the  heart  perpetually  disturbed ;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  certain  erratic  inflammations,  as  those  of  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, erysipelas,  &c.  may  fall  more  frequently  on  an  organ 
■whose  function  is  pre ternaturally  deranged,  than  at  other 
periods.  However  this  mny  be,  the  metastasis  in  question 
is  one  which  deserves  our  fullest  consideration. 

Dr.  Baillie,  on  theautliority  of  Pitcairn,  appears  to  have 
given  the  first  hint  of  this  metastasis  :  since  which,  many 
cases  have  appeared  in  periodical  and  other  publications, 
both  in  this  country,  and  on  the  continent. 

Dr.  Odier  of  Geneva,  in  his  "  Manuel  de  Medicine 
Pratique ^^  published  16  or  17  years  ago,  mentions  among 
the  various  symptoms  which  are  apt  to  supervene  on  acute 
rheumatism,  an  affection  of  the  heart,  that  frequently  dege-. 
nerates  into  a  chronic  complaint,  the  prominent  features  of 
■which  are,  a  hectic  fever,  from  slow  cardiac  inflammation 
of  the  rheumatic  kind ;  accompanied  by  quickness  and 
irregularity  of  pulse — oppression  on  the  chest,  cough,  &c» 
Anasarcous  swellings  often  occur,  and  the  patient  is  gene* 
rally  cut  off  in  a  sudden  and  mysterious  maaaero 
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Dr.  Wells  has  collected  several  cases  of  this  kind,  in  the 
Sd  vol.  of  Transactions  for  the  improvement  of  medical  and 
chirurgical  knowledge,  which  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

Sir  David  Dundas,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  in  Nov.  1808,  draws  the  attention  of 
the  faculty  to  this  subject.  He  met  with  no  less  than  nine 
cases  in  the  course  of  36  years.  The  principal  symptoms 
'^vere— great  anxiety  and  oppression  at  the  praecordia — 
dyspnoea  increased  by  motion,  and  by  taking  food,  to  an 
alarming  degree — acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  but 
not  always — preference  to  lying  on  the  back — great  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart — violent  pulsation  of  the  carotids — noise 
in  the  ears — giddiness  in  the  head.  In  some  cases  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  was  so  very  stong  as  to  be  distinctly  heard, 
and  to  agitate  the  bed.  The  pulse  is  always  quick — often 
irregular — generally  hard.  Towards  the  close  of  the  dis- 
eiise,  symptoms  of  Hydrothorax  are  developed,  with  oede- 
ma of  the  legs,  and  frequently  ascites.  In  all  the  nine 
cases,  the  disease  succeeded  one  or  more  attacks  of  acute 
rheumatism.  In  all,  the  patients  were  young-r-only  two 
above  22  years  of  age — six  males,  three  females.  Most  of 
them  struggled  with  the  complaint  many  months.  Seven 
died,  one  is  doubtful — ^one  recovered,  apparently  from 
very  rigid  adherence  to  vegetable  diet  and  repose.  Si^ 
cases  were  examined  after  death — they  all  but  one 
agreed  in  the  following  particulars : — Heart  uniformly 
enlarged— Pericardium  adherent  to  the  heart — left  ventricle 
most  enlarged  in  size,  but  not  in  thichiess'—^\ihsi?a\ce  of 
the  heart  pale,  soft,  and  tender.  In  the  case  of  exception^ 
there  was  no  cardi-pcricardiac  adhesion ;  but  instead 
thereof  Hydro-pericarrlium.  In  these  cases  "  The  mus- 
cular structure  of  the  heart  was  not  increased  in  thickness 
beyond  what  it  commonly  is  ;  so  that  its  powers  of  action 
were  not  augmented  proportioiiably  to  its  bulk." 

Dr.  Femberton  states  the  following  particulars  of  a  case 

under  his  care-     Mr. -,  aged  36,  had  been  long  subject 

to  acute  rheumatism.  After  being  troubled  during  the 
whole  winter  with  the  complaint,  he  was  seized  in  March, 
with  pain  in  the  region  of  tlie  heart — difilculty  of  respira- 
tion— great  palpitation  and  anxiety.  The  least  motion 
appeared  so  to  aggravate  these  symptoms,  that  he  dared 
not  to  move  or  speak.  He  had  rigors  and  profuse  sweats. 
Slight  cordials — venesection — blood  not  bifffi/.  In  three 
^ays,  he  ventured  to  move  j    but  great  palpitation  ^nc^ 
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nnxiety  resulted.  When  perfectly  quiescent  the  palpi- 
tation disappeared— -Tie  scarcely  moved  for  a  month.  The 
hand,  placed  on  the  lieart,  felt  a  great  throbbing  ;  and  this 
"vvas  continued  along  tlu?  carotids,  causing  an  unpleasant 
noise  in  the  head.  Mefh,  Medend.  Seton  over  the  region 
of  the  heart — three  grains  of  Ex.  Conii  and  half  a  grain  of 
digitalis  three  times  a  day — abstinence  from  fermented  li- 
quors— great  temperance.  The  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  continued  at  intervals  eight  months,  when  it  gradually 
lessened,  and  in  a  year  totally  disappeared. 

Dr.  Marcet  met  with  two  cases  of  rheumatic  metastasis 
from  the  extremities  to  the  chest,  producing  symptoms 
analogous  to  the  foregoing  ;  but  less  in  degree.  They 
both  proved  fatal — in  both,  the  heart  was  much  enlarged. 

An  additional,  and  very  interesting  case  is  subsequently 
related  by  Sir  David  Dundas,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
as  follow  :— A  woman,  fetat.  29,  who  had  twice  experienced 
acute  rheumatism,  was  seized,  after  exposure  to  wet,  ia 
September,  with  rigors,  succeeded  by  pain  across  the  chest, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  increased  by  the  least  motion — 
strong  palpitation  of  the  heart — violent  action  of  the  carotid 
arteries— sense  of  great  debility — apprehension  of  death. 
In  this  state  she  had  been  for  14  days,  when  first  visited.  She 
had  not  been  in  bed  for  many  nights  ;  her  legs  and  thighs 
•were  swollen — pulse  weak,  and  so  quick  as  to  defy  calcu- 
lation— no  cough.  Blister  to  the  region  of  the  heart- — 
digitalis.  By  this  last  remedy,  the  pulse  became  less  fre- 
quent ;  but  disagreeing,  it  was  left  off.  The  action  of  the 
heart  now  became  tremendous — she  got  weaker  daily,  and 
died  at  the  end  of  two  months. 

Dissection.  Left  lung  compressed  to  very  small  dimen- 
sions— Heart  enlarged  to  a  most  extraordinary  size,  and 
occupying  nearly  all  the  left  side  of  the  thorax.  Lungs  on 
both  sides  strongly  adherent  to  costal  pleura — a  pint  of 
water  in  the  thoracic  cavities — considerable  quantity  of 
water  in  the  abdomen. 

In  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Edinb.  Jaurnal,  p.  299,  two  cases 
of  Carditis  are  related  by  Mr.  Crowfoot,  one  of  which  I 
conceive  to  have  been  decidedly  rheumatic  metastasis. 
W.  Lewis,  aetat.  23,  tall,  thin,  formerly  employed  in  hus- 
bandry, but  lately  a  gentleman's  servant,  applied  for  relief 
on  the  22d  Dec.  1808,  complaining  of  considerable  pain  in 
his  head,  back,  and  limbs,  with  general  pyrexia,  prostra- 
tion of  streqgth— furred  tongue— high-coloured  urine^  &c, 

2  k 
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"  Atfribnfps  hh,  il'a  ss  to  co/d  caiii^ht  by  exposure  fo  flift 
m^hi  ai  ."  Eiietic — puri^ative — srnall  doses  of  calomel 
anil  sail  If  niedieines,  \\\ih  an.>  ?ynes  at  bed-time.  "  This 
*'  plan  was  conri  uied  ti!i  'he^^iji,  wliesi  the  fever  appeared 
*'  lo  lake  oil  deci.iedly  a  i^hfinuali^  Cliaracter  The  ^eci^ 
^*  kn^es,  and  wrists  bx^ame  saciLfd  and  painful ;  and  he 
*••  hf'gan  to  complain  of  pain  in  his  left  side.  The  debility 
^'  was  much  incrr^ased  ;  a  stimulating  embrocation  was  ap- 
*'  plied  to  the  sirle.  The  rheunatic  symptoms  became 
^'  more  severe  ;  and  the  common  remerlies  tor  acute  rheu- 
^'  matism,  x£ith  the  eocctption  of  bhcdir}^^^  were  made  use 
''  of."  Towards  the  Qud  ot  Januarj,  the  pain  of  side,  and 
cardiac  distress  became  the  prominent  symptoms,  "  still, 
seeming  to  alt  mate  with  the  pains  in  the  extremities.'* 
On  applying  the  hand  to  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  the 
heart  was  felt  to  beat  with  great  labour  and  difSculty.  The 
pulse  though  weak,  gave  a  very  peculiar  jerking  feel  to  the 
fivifrer,  "  It  is  but  due  to  truth  and  candour  to  state,  that, 
*'  till  this  time,  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  had  not  been 
^'  suspected  ;  and  my  patient,  naturally  of  a  weak  consti- 
*'  tution,  was  now  so  extremely  reduced,  that  I  did  not  feel 
*^  myself  justified  in  employing  what,  in  the  beginning, 
*'  might  have  been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  him, 
^'  the  free  use  of  the  lancet."  Digitalis — Blisters,  The 
former  was  discontinued,  as  it  produced  great  irregularity 
of  pulse,  without  any  benefit.  Mild  nutritious  diet — opi- 
ates. He  rallied  a  liftle,  and  was  able  to  ride  out  on  horse- 
back;  but  towards  the  end  of  February,  Hydrothorax 
approached,  and  cut  him  off  with  the  usual  symptoms  on 
the  5th  March. 

Dissedion,  A  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax — twenty-four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  pericar-- 
dium.  Heart  and  pericardium  bore  strong  marks  of  recent 
inflammation  ;  their  surfaces  being  rough  with  depositions 
of  coagulable  lymph,  which  connected  the  heart  with  the 
pericardium  in  several  places. 

The  next  case  in  elucidation  of  our  present  subject  is 
more  consolatory.  It  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Russel  of  Birm- 
ingham, in  the  10th  vol.  of  the  above-mentioned  journal, 
and  the  following  is  an  abstract.  iSeth  Basset,  a  waggoner, 
jetat.  ^2,  attacked  with  acute  rheumatism  in  the  latter  end 
of  May,  1810.  Pain  at  first  in  legs  and  ankles,  afterwards 
in  the  shoulders  and  arms.  He  was  bled  six  times,  by 
which  he  was  so  much  relieved;  that  he  returned  home^  a 
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distance  of  ten  miles.  27th  June,  came  under  Mr.  RussePs 
charge,  with  pain  in  the  ankle  which  was  swelled  and  in- 
ilamed — pain  in  the  "left  side  of  the  chest — pulse  full — 
tongue  furred-^skin  moist.  Twelve  leeches  to  the  side — 
ieet  and  ankles  to  be  fomented  with  flaimels  and  hot  wa- 
ter— calomel  and  puro-ina'  salts.  28th.  Pain  of  side  easier, 
legs  and  ankles  swollen  and  "exceedingly  painful.  29th. 
l^ain  and  inflammation  suddenly  left  the  extremities,  which 
jet  remained  swollc  n — great  distress  in  the  chest— breath- 
ing short  and  difhcult — Heart  and  large  arteries  throb 
violently — pain  in  ^'^ft  side  on  pressure — between  six^h  and 
seventh  ribs  of  that  side,  a  circumscribed  red  spot,  the  size 
of  half-a^crown— pulse  62,  lar^^e  and  full,  communicating 
a  jarring  sensation  to  the  finger — easiest  posture  horizontal, 
with  head  a  little  elevated.  Venesection  to  eighteen 
ounces,  with  great  relief — pulse  rose  to  70 — antimonials 
and  digitalis  prescribed- — fomentations  to  the  extremities 
continued.  Remained  better  during  two  days.  2iid  July, 
symptoms  returned — pain  in  the  chest — breathing  short 
and  quick— legs  oedematous.  Venesection  on  the  following 
morning — digitalis  increased  to  25  drops  every  four  hours. 
4th  July.  Pulse  88  and  full— symptoms  less  violent — pain 
of  left  side  not  returned  on  the 5th.  He  breathes  easier; 
but  the  heart  and  arteries  still  beat  violently — pulse  92  and 
full.  Twenty  ounces  of  blood  abstracted — Digitalis  in- 
creased to  30  drops  4tis  horis.  He  was  much  relieved  by 
the  bleeding,  and  continued  so  till  the  18th,  when  the  pain 
of  chest  and  violent  action  of  heart  and  arteries  again  re- 
turned, together  with  a  distressing  beating  noise  in  rhe 
head.  He  was  now  taking  40  drops  of  Tinct.  didiitalis 
thrice  a  day,  without  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  pulse. — i 
He  was  very  low,  and,  for  the  first  time,  dreaded  the  lan- 
cet. Bled  to  eight  ounces — Syncope.  Following  day, 
symptoms  so  violent  as  to  require  another  bleeding  to  12 
ounces,  which  produced  considerable  mitigation  ot  symp- 
toms. 20th.  Exceedingly  low — pulse  irregular,  and  in- 
termitting— no  pain,  but  giddiness  in  the  head — Digitalis 
discontinued — a  light  cordial  prescribed.  Lay  in  a  hori- 
zontal posture,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  speak  ;  pulse 
feeble,  and  intermitting  every  third  stroke.  Appears  sink- 
ing very  fast — takes  nothing  but  a  little  wine.  23d.  Much 
better— free  from  pain — pulse  regular — breathing  free — legs 
©edematous — complains  only  of  extreme  debility.  In  two 
months  was  able  to  workj  and  he  has  now  continued  two 
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years  free  from   complaint,   excepting  palpitation  of  llie 
heart  upon  any  extraordinary  exertion. 

The  next  case,  on  record,  in  the  same  journal,  is  by  Mr, 
Penkivil  of  Plymouth.  Mrs.  W.  a  thin  delicate  woman 
about  50,  after  some  days  illness  with  pyrexial  symptoms, 
was  found  by  Mr.  P.  much  prostrated  in  strength — skin 
hot — pulse  slower  tlian  natural,  but  full,  with  vibrating, 
wiry  throb — tongue  coated — bowels  costive— ankles  swelled 
and  painful,  though  not  red — knees  swelled  and  exceed- 
ingly painful — excruciating  pain,  violent  throbbing,  and 
hissing  noise  in  the  left  temple.  Leeches  to  the  temple — 
blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck — Sudorific  dft.  at  bed-time, 
purgative  next  morning — Sinapisms  to  the  painful  joints, 
^ext  day,  head  and  temples  somewhat  relieved — joints  of 
inferior  extremities  equally  painful  as  before — ^joints  of  su- 
perior extremities  becoming  sore — Cathartic  pills  repeated ; 
nitre  and  antimonials  thrice  a  day— joints  to  be  rubbed 
with  camphorated  oil.  This  plan  produced  alleviation  of 
some,  aggravation  of  other  symptoms — The  inferior  joints 
got  better,  the  superior  worse — the  pain  of  temple  was  miti* 
gated  ;  but  the  hissing  noise  remained.  Now  came  on, 
great  watchfulness — remarkable  anxiety  at  theprcecordia^  to 
quiet  which,  an  opiate  with  an  antimonial  was  given  at  night, 
and  the  powders  were  changed  for  camphor  mixture  with 
acetate  of  ammonia  every  four  hours.  Some  ease  was  pro- 
cured ;  "  but  nozo  the  complaint  assumed  a  change  of 
"  symptoms.  The  inflammatory  action  seemed  to  fly  from 
*'  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The  heart  and  arterial 
^'  system  became  peculiarly  afiected.  Their  pulsations 
^'  were  slower  than  natural  but  remarkably  full  and  violent." 
These  orgasms  were  now  and  then  followed  by  a  sudden 
collapse,  faintness,  and  twitchings.  The  pain  in  the  tem- 
ple and  hissing  noise  were  increased,  and  the  case  assumed 
a  serious  aspect.  Venesection  from  the  arm  to  16  ounces ; 
and  the  bowels  being  previously  opened,  an  anodyne 
sudorific  draught.  Blood  not  particulary  buflfed — Symp- 
toms relieved  by  the  venesection.  Systole  and  diastole  of 
the  abdominal  aorta  could  now  be  observed  with  the  eye — 
yet  the  pulse  was  at  40  in  the  minute.  Blister  to  the  left  side 
of  the  head — antimonials  with  jalap — after  which  an  ano- 
dyne at  bed-time.  Next  morning  the  vascular  orgasm 
reduced,  and  the  pulsations  more  numerous  in  proportion. 
^'  Following  this  plan  of  treatment  (query,  was  venesection 
reiterated  ?)  Mrs.  VV.  in  the  course  of  a  week  was  conva- 
lescent.'* 
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I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  this  case,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  in  the  therapeutical  section. 

An  interesting  communication  upon  this  formidable  ma- 
lady is  given  in  the  Journal  General  de  Medicine  for 
February,  1815,  by  Dr.  Matthey  of  Geneva,  whicli  I  shall 
transcribe  in  the  terse  language  of  ray  esteemed  friend,  that 
zealous  cultivator  of  medical  science.  Dr.  Shirley  Palmer 
of  Tamworth. 

After  observing  that  rheumatism  of  the  heart  may  termi- 
nate fatally,  degenerate  into  chronic  disease  of  that  organ, 
or  admit  of  cure  by  the  resources  of  medicine,  Dr.  M.  pro- 
ceeds to  illustrate,  by  observations  drawn  from  his  own 
practice,  these  three  different  modes  of  termination. 

Case  1.  Aprils  1813.  M.  Bresse,  astat.  37.  Sj/mpto?ns. 
Severe  pain  of  the  right  hip,  increased  by  motion — fre- 
quent, full,  hard  pulse.  General  and  local  Blood-letting — 
Blisters,  and  antimonials  relieved  these  symptoms.  Urine, 
at  first  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  depositing  a  sediment, 
restored  to  the  natural  state.  Digestion  vigorous.  The 
pain  of  the  thigh  continues  yet^  in  a  slight  degree — the 
whole  extremity  somewhat  swollen — wrists  becoming  sud- 
denly painful  and  tumified. 

May  14//5.  Great  pain  in  the  night ;  not  relieved  as 
usual  by  an  opiate.  Ibth  Morning.  Pain  increased,  and 
an  expression  of  indescribable  uneasiness — no  pain  in  the 
praecordial  region — no  oppression  or  cough — pulse  irregu- 
lar, small,  frequent — Stroke  of  the  heart  unusually  percept- 
ible. Blisters  to  the  legs  and  region  of  the  heart — Sedq- 
lives  internally,  5  o^clock,  P,  M,  Distress  extreme — 
bowels  copiously  evacuated — syncope  for  a  few  moments, 
on  again  lying  down — weakness  and  distress  went  on  in- 
creasing-—Died  at  eight  o'clock — Body  not  examined. 

Case  2.  A  boy,  nine  years  of  age.  Symptoms.  Pains 
of  the  shoulders  and  thighs,  subsiding  without  medicine. 
Convalescence  not  marked  by  return  of  wonted  vivacity, 
walking  and  climbing  produce  great  fatigue.  Palpiteition 
of  the  heart — difficult  respiration — oppression — liviclity  and 
swelling  of  the  face.  Three  months  from  the  cessation  of 
the  original  pain,  the  extremities  became  oedematous — urine 
scant}^ — pulse  frequent  and  irregular.  One  month  after- 
wards, the  symptoms  all  aggravated — intolerable  pain  of 
the  legs — pulse  irregular  and  intermittent — anasarca— as- 
cites. Died  suddenly.  Remedies.  Leeches,  venesection, 
blisters,  diuretics,  opiates.     Morbid  appearances.    Serous 
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efi*usion  in  tlie  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities-^pericar^ 
dium  iLUch  thickened,  and  strongly  and  universally  adhe-^ 
rent  (o  the  surface  of  the  heart — heart  ir:-clf  not  enlarged. 

(aseS.  A  boy  of  delicate  complexion,  stat.  10.  At- 
tacked in  the  beginninsi^  of  1809,  by  symptoms  of  rheumatic 
fever ;  wandering  pains  of  the  limbs  and  region  of  the 
heart — sense  of  suffocation,  especially  on  lying  down  or 
turning  in  bed.  These  symptoms  entirely  subsided  in  a 
month,^  and  recovery  seemed  perfrct.  Feb.  3d  Bore  a 
journey  and  pjuch  exertion  vvidi  impunity.  5th.  Cora- 
plained  suddenly,  on  lying  down  at  night,  of  severe  pain 
of  the  left  side  and  suiibcation;  was  sensible  of  his  ap- 
proaching end,  and  almost  immediately  breathed  his  last. 
JSJorbid  appearances:.  Eruephnlon.  Vessels  gorged  with, 
blood  ;  slight  gelatinous  effusion  between  the  dura  mater 
and  arachnoid  membrane ;  small  quantity  of  serum  in  the 
lateral  ventricles;  much  fj.iid  blood  issuing  from  the  verte- 
bral canal.  Thorax  :  much  serum  effused,  particularly  in 
the  left  cavity.  The  heart  completely  adherent  to  the 
diaphragm,  mediastinum,  and  lungs  ;  twice  its  natural  size, 
and  contai'iing,  between  its  own  substance  and  the  pericar- 
dium, several  layers  of  a  substance  which,  on  the  surface 
in  contact  with  the  heart,  resembled  a  firm  dark-brown 
jelly  ;  while  the  other,  adhering  strongly  to  the  pericar- 
dium, displayed  the  colour  and  appearance  of  muscle,  but 
"without  being  regularly  organized.  The  intc  rnal  surface 
of  the  pericardium,  here  and  there,  lined  with  a  grey  and 
soft  gelatinous  matter,  readily  separating  from  the  heart : 
superficial  vessels  much  injected.  Ahdomen  :  mesenteric 
glands  slightly  obstructed  ;   small  intestines  inflamed. 

Case  4.  A  lady,  aged  54,  of  strong  constitution,  seized, 
June,  1813,  with  acute  rheumatism.  Pains  of  all  the  limbs, 
V(  hement  during  the  first  eight  days  ,  then  graduaHy  di- 
minished. Fifteenth  day  ;  complained  of  severe  pain  under 
the  left  breast,  extending  to  the  sternum  and  constricting 
the  thorax  ;  other  symptoms^  extreme  distress,  dyspnoea, 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  pulse  wiry,  frequent,  irregular. 
Prescribed  repeated  venesection,  leeches,  blisters,  digitalis, 
camphor,  and  Dover's  powder.  Sixteen  days  from  the 
invasion  of  these  symptoms,  the  patient  was  able  to  rise 
from  bed  and  sit  up  during  part  of  the  day.  Palpitations, 
dyspnoea,  continue;  urine  scanty.  These  symptoms  soon 
removed  by  digitalis  and  nitre.  A  relapse  experienced  in 
August.     The  lormer  remedies,  and  tepid  bath,  employed 
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With  success,  bill  conv-ile^cence  tardy  ;  the  slightest  exer- 
tioji  fv41ow  J  Uy  p?il.jiiauo:i  and  dyspnoea.  Recovery  not 
complete  till  October. 

Case  5.  A  lady,  aged  18,  subject  to  rheumatic  pains, 
felt,  on  the  mor  ing  aiter  a  danc**,  slight  pain  of  the  shoul- 
der, and  suddenly  all  the  symptonjs  of  metastasis  upon  the 
heart ;— ^dyspnoei,  palpitntions,  frequent  syncope,  extreme 
distress.  Fajesecfw?/^  blisters^  sinapisms,  emph)yed  from 
the  beginning,  and  frequently  repeated.  Restlessness, 
during  twelve  days,  extreme.  Symptoms  from  that  time 
gradually  subsiding  :  entirely  removed  in  two  months. 

Dr.  M.  recommends  asprop/?f//artics  in  persons  disposed 
to  rheumatism  of  the  heart,  immersion  in  the  cold  bath,  and 
flannel  clothing  next  the  skin,  with  the  obvious  view  of 
inuring  the  constitution  to,  and  counteracting  the  influence 
of  atmospherical  variations  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Abstraction  of  blood,  u-ider  certain  restrictions,  and  absolute 
repost  of  the  voluntari/  muscles,  are  considered  by  him  as  the 
most  important  agents  m  the  cure  of  this  dangerous  affection. 
Bodily  exertion  should  be  avoided  even  long  after  recovery. 
To  the  effect  oi  rheumatic  irritation,  vehement,  mistaken, 
or  injudiciously  treated  in  the  commencement,  Dr.  M  attri- 
butes many,  or  even  most  ot  the  organic  aftections  of  the 
pericardium  and  substance  of  the  heart. 
•  M.  Merat,  in  the  saine  journal,  makes  some  pertinent 
remarks  on  Matthey's  cases.  The  essence  ot  the  rheumatic 
principle,  he  observes,  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  its  effects 
Lave  been  correctly  appreciated  by  physicians  The  mus" 
culnr  system  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  its  ravages;  and 
the  internal  organs  participating,  in  structure,  the  charac- 
ters of  that  system,  are  often  affected  by  it.  Of  these  the 
fieart  is  unquestionably  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  signs  of  rheumatic  affection  of  the  heart  are  difficult 
of  diagnosis.  The  principal  phenomena  resulting  from 
metastasis  to  the  heart,  are  pain  about  the  prtecordia,  and 
palpitations,  though  these  certainly  accompany  the  greater 
iiumber  of  i^s  or^ranic  lesions — the  distincltve  character,  he 
thinks,  is  metastasis  of  the  disease  from  a  muscular  region 
to  that  organ. 

My  worthy  friend  Dr.  M*Arthur,  late  physician  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Deal,  writes  to  me  thus :-  ''  In  a  few 
instances  I  have  noticed  pain  in  the  intercostal  muscles,  and 
palpitations  ot  the  heart,  to  an  alarming  decree,  in  acute 
iheuraatism ;  but  I  know  not  whether  they  could  properly 
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be  called  metastases^  because  the  original  inflammation  of 
the  joints  had  not  previously  receded  :  thcj  were,  however, 
decidedly  rheumatic^  and  declined  pari  passu,  with  the 
other  local  symptoms.  The  disease  miglit  be  termed  extension 
of  the  rheumatic  action  to  the  lieart.  A  very  remarkable  case 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant  Boyce  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  Impregnable,  sent  to  the  Naval  Hospital 
at  Deal,  under  my  care  on  the  12th  May,  1813.  The  detail 
would  be  too  long  to  transcribe,  and  consisted  in  numerous 
repetitions  of  venesection,  purging,  opiates,  &c.  The  dis- 
ease continued  obstinate  and  violent ;  but  the  last  symptom, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  has  at  length  given  way,  and  he  is 
now  (Oct.  1817)  perfectly  recovered." 

The  following  very  interesting  and  melancholy  case  is, 
I  think,  sufficiently  connected  with  our  present  subject  to 
authorize  its  insertion  here  ;  and  should  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease  admit  of  doubt,  the  value  of  the  facts  will  be  a 
passport  to  the  reader's  attention.  I  owe  it  to  the  friendship 
of  Mr.  Cunningham,  Surgeon  of  H.  M.  Ship  Rochefort, 
at  this  port — a  gentleman  of  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to 
make  honorable  mention  in  my  former  work. 

"  Lieutenant  R — - — e,  agtat.  29  ;  of  middle  stature,  swar? 
thy  complexion — athletic  form,  and  considerable  intellec- 
tual attainments,  was  descended  from  gout?/  parents^  but 
had,  till  lately,  enjoyed  good  health  himself.  Some  domes- 
tic affliction  had  latterly  preyed  on  his  mind,  which  was 
quite  of  a  romantic  turn,  and  apt  to  anticipate  scenes  in  this 
world,  which  the  philosopher  or  man  of  experience  would 
not  indulge,  even  in  imagination. 

"  He  joined  his  Majesty's  ship  Rochefort,  on  the  12(h  of 
October,  1815,  at  Plymouth  ;  some  time  previous  to  which, 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Hospital  there,  for  an  epilep^ 
tic  complaint,  according  to  his  own  account.  His  general 
health  seemed  to  be  pretty  good  ;  but  shortly  after  joining 
the  ship,  it  appeared  that  he  was  occasionally  attacked  with 
spasmodic  paroxysms  in  the  early  part  of  his  sleep,  though 
ii  was  nearly  two  months  from  this  period  before  he  called 
up  medical  assistance  in  the  night. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  April,  1816,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  sharp  pain  in  the  left  breast,  accom-- 
panied  by  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspnoea,  and  a  distress- 
ing sensation  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  which  he  considered 
a  nephritic  affection,  though  none  of  the  diagnostic  marks 
of  that  complaint  attended.  Two  or  three  days  previous  to 
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this,  he  had  walked  from  Portsniouth  to  NelsoFi's  Monumontj 
on  Portsdowii  Hill,  and  < hence  to  Farehani  and  Gosport, 
which  induced  great  fatii^'ue.  His  pulse  being  very  full, 
the  Assistant  Surgeon  abstracted  25  ounces  of  blood,  which 
gave  great  relief,  both  to  the  breast  and  loins.  Bl  >od  sizy, 
and  crassameiituin  tirm  — a  brisk  purgative  exhibited, 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  2()th  he  was  a^rain  attacked  in  a 
similar  manner  ;  and  as  this  was  the  first  paroxysm  which  I 
"witntissed,  I  shall  describe  it  jnore  particularly.  I  found  him 
in  his  cot,  exceedingly  agitated — frequently  starting  up  ia 
a  convulsive  manner,  with  a  strange  gulping  sensation  iii 
his  throat — his  hands  and  arms  affected  with  spasmodic 
twitches ;  and  his  lips  occasionally  distorted.  He  frequently 
grasped  the  left  breast  with  both  hands,  or  forcibly  beat  the 
region  of  the  heart  with  the  right.  He  groaned  loully, 
and  often  implored  the  Almighty  for  relief  from  his  extra?>r- 
dinary  sufferings.  His  countenance  was  now  expresrive  of 
the  greatest  anxiety  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  mental  functions 
were  partially  disturbed  ;  for  he  repeatedly  invoked  the 
assistance  of  a  female,  (whom  we  afterwards  found  to  be  his 
wife)  whose  name  he  never  mentioned  when  in  health.  No 
words  can  describe  the  misery  which  he,  at  this  moment, 
appeared  to  endure  !  The  pulse  was  very  full,  and  s^ron^ — 
the  eyes  fixed,  with  a  remarkable  contraction  of  the  pupils  — 
breathing  excessively  difficult,  and  could  not  be  pertormed 
but  in  the  erect  posture.  He  frequently  seized,  with  great 
convulsive  force,  the  edges  of  the  cot,  or  the  arms  of  any 
of  the  bye-standers  ;  and  at  this  period,  as  he  afterwards 
informed  me,  the  pain  which  he  suffered  in  the  region  of 
the  heart — the  sense  of  horror,  and  the  fear  of  instant  death, 
exceeded  any  thing  that  words  can  convey,  or  imaginatiou 
conceive  !  * 

"•  I  opened  a  vein  in  the  arm,  and  quickly  drew  off  SO 
ounces  of  blood,  which  was  cupped  and  buffed.  He  ex- 
perienced the  same  relief,  as  on  the  preceding  eveniiig.  A 
brisk  purgative  was  exiiibited. 

"  27th.  Little  or  no  pain  in  either  breast  or  loins ;  pulse  full, 
but  not  frequent — tongue  clean,  but  somewhat  dry  in  the 
middle — eyes  usually  a  little  suiiused  with  a  yellowish  tinge. 
Bowels  kept  open  with  sulph.  sodas.  28th.  The  salts  have 
produced  copious  bilious  evacuations  :  and  he  finds  him- 
.  self  very  easy.     29th.  Complains  of  head-ache,  the  pulse 

*  Fide  page  174  of  this  Essay. 
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is  full  and  reading.  Venesection  to  28  ounces.  SOtli.— 
passed  a  tolerable  night,  but  the  head -ache  remains.  ^V 
cathartic  of  calomel  and  rhubarb.  The  head-ache  no>y 
gradually  vanished,  and  on  the  2d.  May  he  returned  to 
duty. 

"Shortly  after  this  period,  he  began  to  complain  of  a  very 
alarming  defect  in  his  vision,  the  attacks  of  which,  Avould 
come  on  suddenli/,  attended  -with  violent  throbbing  in  his 
temples,  for  which  he  consulted  Dr.  Yance  of  Haslar  Hos- 
pital, and  derived  from  the  remedies,  prescribed  by  that 
gentleman,  considerable  advantage.  In  one  of  these  perio- 
dical seizures,  the  pain  in  the  head  was  so  violent  that  I 
bled  him  copiously,  and  with  great  benefit,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  improvement  of  sight.  He  was  ordered  by 
Dr.  Vance  on  a  very  spare  diet,  with  a  course  of  medicine 
that  kept  the  bowels  open,  and  was  calculated  to  improve 
the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs.  Had  the  patient 
adhered  strictly  to  the  Doctor's  directions,  it  is  probable 
that  the  train  of  disease,  about  to  be  described,  might  have 
been  averted. 

"  It  was  during  this  period,  viz.  between  April  and 
December,  1816,  that  a  kind  of  rheumatic  gout,  or  gouty 
rheumatism  developed  itself  in  irregular  attacks  on  the 
joints  of  the  lower  extremities,  particularly  about  the  feet— 
sometimes  about  the  shoulders.  In  two  or  three  instances, 
there  was  an  extension  of  this  affection  to  the  muscles  of  respi- 
ration around  the  chest;  and  in  one  instance,  it  assumed  so 
much  the  character  of  peripneumony  that  a  large  venesec- 
tion, and  other  evacuations  were  found  necessary  to  relieve 
the  sj-mptoms.  We  now  come  to  a  period  of  greater  alarm. 

"  In  the  night  of  the  bth  Dec,  1816,  he  was  suddenly 
seized,  while  in  bed,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart — inordinate  arterial  action — diffi- 
cult, wheezing  respiration,  and  dread  of  immediate  dissolu- 
tion. Such  was  the  sanguineous  congestion  in  the  chest, 
at  this  moment,  that  probably  venesection  alone  (to  SO 
ounces)  saved  his  life.  The  relief,  as  usual,  was  decisive 
and  instantaneous  ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  at  his  duty  on 
deck.  The  blood  issued  from  the  vein,  during  this  vene- 
section, with  a  surprising  impetuosity  ;  it  was  dark  and 
grumous,  but  notbuffy.  6th.  Took  some  opening  medicine 
in  the  morning ;  and  found  himself  tolerably  well  all  day; 
but  he  had  not  been  long  in*bed,  when  lie  was  suddenly 
roused  from  sleep  by  a  paroxysm  precisely  similar  to  that 
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of  (he  preceding  niglit,  and  which  required  the  abstraction 
of  30  ounces  of  blood  to  afford  relief. 

'^  On  the  7th  and  8th  he  was  well,  and  attended  his  duty ; 
but  in  the  night  of  the  latter,  he  was  again  started  from 
sleep  by  his  cruel  enemy,  and  nothing  but  another  loss  of 
30  ounces  of  blood  put  a  period  to  the  paroxysm. 

'*•  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  he  insisted  on  going  to  his 
duty;  but  was  shortly  after  wards  persuaded  to  return  to 
the  wardroom  ;  and,  as  cc;nsiderabie  debility  now  super- 
vened, he  soon  retired  to  his  bed.  He  Iiad  not  been  long 
there,  however,  before  he  was  seized  with  intense  pain  in 
the  head — hard  full  pulse — a  most  distressing  sense  of 
throbbing  in  the  region  of  the  heart — confusion  of  thought, 
bordering  on  delirium — wild  staring  look^ — contraction  of 
the  pupils— spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  arms.  In  this 
state  he  continued  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  delirium  so  considerably  increased,  with  violent  ar- 
terial action  all  over  the  body,  that  I  was  forced  to  abstract 
20  ounces  of  blood,  which  somewhat  mitigated  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms.  On  applying  my  hand,  this  evening, 
to  the  region  of  the  heart,  I  plainly  felt  it  give  a  most 
singular  convulsive  struggle.  The  patient  immediately 
exclaimed — ''  It  is  gone  !  it  is  gone  ! — there  is  something 
gone  within  me !  '*  As  soon  as  the  mental  agitation  pro- 
duced by  this  event,  had  a  little  subsided,  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  these  expressions.  He  replied  that — 
'^  he  was  convinced  some  particular  change  had  taker! 
place  in  his  heart;  for  at  the  moment  alluded  to^  he  felt 
as  if  the  organ  itself,  or  some  part  immediately  contiguous, 
had  broke  or  burst."  Indeed,  if  the  state  of  the  pulse  had 
not  convinced  me  to  the  contrary,  I  should  have  been  in- 
clined, at  the  time  of  the  exclamation  and  cardiac  tumult, 
to  suspect  a  rupture  of  the  heart  or  aorta.  1  exhibited  a 
pretty  large  dose  of  opium,  with  volatile  alkali  and  com- 
pound spirit  of  £ether,  which  disposed  him  to  sleep,  and  he 
spent  the  night  in  tranquillity.  Next  morning,  he  felt  so 
well  and  strong  that  he  vvas  able  to  walk,  with  a  little  sup- 
port, down  the  ship's  side  into  a  boat  w  hich  conveyed  him 
to  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Haslar.  He  lived  but  ten  days  af- 
terwardsj  during  which  time,  he  lost  nearly  200  ounces  of 
blood. 

^-  f  was  not  present  at  the  dissection  ;  but  saw  the  heart, 
shdrtly  after  its  removal  frc^ii  the  body.  The  organ  ap- 
peared somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  left  ventricle  was  thin- 
ner in  its  parietes  than  usual ;  but  there  was  no  material  or 
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cognizable  disorganization  of  its  structure,  excepting  i]mt 
it  was  very  easily  torn  or  mashed  between  the  linger  and 
thumb.  The  external  surface  exhibited  slight,  and  very 
slight  marks  ot  inflammatory  action.  The  lungs  were 
perfectly  sound,  but  there  were  pretty  firm  adhesions  of 
the  pleura  immediately  opposite  to  the  heart.  All  the  ab- 
dojTiinal  viscera,  with  the  exception  ot  the  liver,  were  sound. 
This  last  viscus  was  diseased  in  structure.'* 

This  case  is  calculated  to  afford  an  instructive  lesson, 
and  much  food  for  reflection.  The  living  phenomena  and 
the  post  luortem  appearances  distinguish  the  complaint 
clearly  from  common  organic  disease  of  the  central  organ 
of  the  circulation,  and  prove  it  more  a  disorder  ot  f miction 
than  of  structure,  in  that  viscus  The  periodicity  of  the  at- 
tacks— their  aflecting  occasionally,  the  visual  organs,  the 
brain,  the  loins,  &c.  if  taken  in  conjunction  Avith  the 
Art hritico- 'Rheumatic  manifestations  in  different  joints, 
■^ill  leave  Utile  doubt  of  the  functional  disorder  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  being  of  an  Jirthritico-Bheiimatic  na- 
ture. The  fatal  issue,  and  the  decisive  trial  which  was 
given  to  venesection  without  success,  may  probably  sug- 
gest, in  such  cases,  the  employment  of  power  fid  m?d  per-^ 
7)mnent  counter-irritation  to  the  extremities,  with  the  view 
of  eliciting  the  morbid  action  to  a  less  vital  seat. 

Dr.  Armstr  ng,  in  his  valuable  work  on  typhus,  &c. 
states  his  having  seen  three  cases  of  Rheumatic  Metastasis 
to  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  rubefacients  being  applied 
to  the  parts  affected  with  violent  pain.  One  of  them  re- 
covered by  bleeding,  a  mercurial  course,  and  blistering ; 
but  the  inflammation  of  the  heart  proved  fatal  in  the  other 
two  instances,  although  the  same  treatment  was  employed, 
Essciy,  p.  208. 

From  my  friend  Dr.  Archibald  Robertson,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  at  present  residing  in  Edinburgh,  but  who  will  one 
day  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  profession,  1  received  an  in- 
teresting case,  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline.  "•  The 
^'  patient  was  a  young  man,  23  years  of  age,  of  an  irritable 
*'  fibre,  bat  by  no  means  plethoric.  On  the  fifth  day  of 
*'  acute  rheumatism,  and  alter  being  liberally  bled  and 
^'  purged,  the  pains,  in  a  great  measure,  forsook  his  hip 
*'  and  shoulder  joints,  and  he  was  immediately  seized  with 
'*'  considerable  catching  in  his  respiration — anxiety — irre-» 
^'  gular,  undulating  pulse,  and  tendency  to  syncope  when 
^'  raised  in  bed.     These  alarming  symptoms  were  quelle4 
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*^  by  further  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm— 
^'  by  an  enormous  blister  to  the  chest,  and  an  antimonial 
"-  mixture,  with  half  a  drachm  of  spiritus  ethcris  nitrici 
"  every  two  hours.  The  patient  recovered,  thoua^h  his 
^'  convalescence  was  tedious,  and  he  lon^  complained  of 
"  debility  and  rumbness  of  the  affected  joints." 

Dr.  Scudamore  has  seen  one  very  clear  example  of  the 
disease  under  consideration,  in  a  youn<^  nian  24  years  of 
age.  "  In  this  case  also,  the  iiiflannnation  in  the  limbs  had 
been  quickly  wandering,  but  did  not  become  suspended  by 
the  internal  affectioUo  After  many  distressing  symptoms, 
■which  had  the  duration  of  about  14  days,  the  patient  died. 
On  dissection,  recent  layers  of.  coagulable  lymph  were 
found  lining  the  greater  part  of  the  pericardium,  and  also 
appeared  partially  on  the  surrace  of  the  heart.  T'vt  peri- 
cardium was  thickened,  and  contained  ten  ounces  ol  muddy 
serum. ^'     2d  Ed.  p    522. 

In  reply  to  my  query  respecting  Metastasis,  in  acute 
rheumatism,  Dr.  Porter,  of  Bristol,  has  obligingly  stated 
that^ — "  independent  of  the  translations  of  rheumatic  action 
from  limb  to  limb,  which  occur  in  all  cases,  he  has  in  a  few 
instances,  seen  metastasis  to  the  heart — to  the  respiratory 
organs — to  the  encephalon.  From  the  head,  it  was  driven 
by  leeches  and  cold  applications  ;  from  the  chest,  by  blis- 
ters ;  but  where  the  h(nrt  was  attacked,  sufficient  mischief 
ensued  to  disorder  its  tunctions  during  lite,  notwithstanding 
that  the  retroceded  inflammation  had  been  checked  in  a  tew 
hours  by  blisters  and  other  appropriate  treatment.  In  all 
these  instances  the  external  local  disease  disappeared  pre- 
viously to  its  attack  upon  the  vital  organ.  In  some  cases  the 
metastasis  took  place  without  evident  or  ostensible  cause- 
in  others,  it  appeared  the  result  of  topical  reirigerants  too 
long  continued  " 

1  have  this  day  (20ih  Oct.  1817)  examined,  in  the  pre« 
sence  of  Dr.  Lind,  junior,  a  young  lady.  Miss  W  astat.  22, 
■who  has  been  under  my  care  for  disease  of  the  heart,  more 
than  a  year.  The  action  of  that  organ  is  exceedingly  wild, 
tumultuous,  and  irregular— she  is  obliged  to  keep  almost 
always  in  the  perpendicular  position — constant  cough, 
without  expectoration — pulse  observing  no  order,  inter- 
iiiiftent — -redoubling — feeble — cannot  bear  pressure  on  the 
epigastric  region — urine  scanty  and  depositing  copious  se«r 
dinient  These  synsptoms  came  on,  m  a  slight  degree, 
immediately  after  an  attack  of  acute  rhcwnaiismy  twelv^ 
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years  ago,  and  have  gradually  advanced  to  their  present 
fearful  aspect.  I  consider  her  as  not  having  long  to  live. 
In  another  female  patient,  a  most  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart — pulsation  of  the  carotids— attacks  of  dyspnoea — 
cough — decubitus  difficilis — liv  or  of  countenance,  &c.  have 
succeeded  a  seizure  oi  rJieumaiic  gout,  and  h.ave  now  con- 
iiniijed  some  years.  The  symptoms  are  moderated,  pro 
tenipore,  by  venesection,  diuretics,  and  opium. 

In  thus  concluding  the  fullest  history  that  Jias  yet  been 
given  of  rheumatic  metastasis  to  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation,  I  trust  that  I  have  removed  every  doubt  upon 
the  subject  of  its  existence  ;  and  also  shewn  that,  from 
the  silence  of  CuUen  and  preceding  writers,  there  are  rea- 
sonable grounds  o^  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  disease 
has  lately  increased,  is  still  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  vi- 
gilantly watched. 

^  4. — Diagnosis,  Aiiex  what  has  been  said  in  the  last 
section,  and  what  may  be  seen  in  pages  199 — 200  of  this 
Essay,  little  can  be  added  on  diagnosis.  A  regular  attack 
cf  acute  Rheumatism  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  a 
regular  attack  of  Gout ;  and  if  admixture  of  causes  and 
diatheses  produce  combinations  of  the  disease,  as  they  un- 
questionably do  ;  of  what  use  is  an  accurate  diagnosis  ? — 
or  rather  how  can  diagnosis  apply,  except  in  ascertaining 
by  symptoms,  to  which  side  the  scale  preponderates  ?-^ 
Moreover,  as  will  probably  appear  in  the  therapeutic  sec- 
tion, the  importance  of  distioguishing  between  the  most 
exquisite  specimens  of  the  two  diseases  is  not  of  such  ptac^ 
tical  consequence  as  many  people  would  imagine. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween the  acute  and  chronic  species  of  the  disease.  The 
two  forms  blend,  in  fact,  by  such  imperceptible  shades, 
that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  termi- 
nates or  the  other  begins.  But  this  again  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  for  we  do  not,  or  ought  not  to  prescribe  for  the 
name  of  a  disease,  but  vary  our  treatment  as  the  symptoms 
vary. 

^  5. — ■Prognosis.  As  death  rarely,  if  ever,  takes  place 
in  acute  Rheumatism,  excepting  by  metastasis  to  a  vital 
organ,  our  prognosis  will  be  always  favourable  where  no 
danger  of  translation  is  apprehended.  But  before  predict- 
ing success  without  reserve,  we  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
great  internal  viscera  are  sound  in  structure,  and  previously 
free  iix  office ;   otherwise  a  weak  point  lying  conceale4 
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inay  become  a  prey  to  metastasis  and  falsify  our  most  confi- 
dent prognostications.  When  retrocession  actually  occurs, 
there  is  no  safety  till  the  disease  is  removed.  In  such  a 
very  uncertain  complaint,  the  prognosis  as  to  duration 
should  be  very  guarded  indeed. 

§  G.—Eiiologj/.  This  part  oftlie  subject  may  be  brought 
within  a  narrow  compass,  as  little  contrariety  of  opinion 
obtains.  The  state  of  predisposition  attaches  itself  princi- 
pally to  manhood,  and  its  developement  is  favoured  by 
irritability  or  plethora  of  the  system,  and  repetitions  ot  the 
attack.  It  is  also  so  far  hereditary/  as  depends  on  the  trans- 
mission, from  parent  to  progeny,  of  that  constitutional  or- 
ganization which  is  most  susceptible  of  the  disease,  or  more 
likely  to  be  operated  on  by  the  remote  causes. 

Although  old  age  and  youth  are  generally,  they  are  not 
invariably  exempted  from  acute  rheumatism :  Dr.  Davis^ 
in  his  very  valuable  report  of  infantile  diseases,  treated  at 
the  universal  dispensary,  \_Medico-Chirurgical  Journal^ 
October^  1817,]  mentions  several  cases  of  well-marked 
acute  rheumatism  in  children  of  4,  5,  and  seven  years  of 
age.  From  25  to  45,  however,  is  the  most  usual  period. — • 
Tedious  mercurial  courses,  too,  may  be  enumerated  among 
the  -predisposing  causes  of  this  and  the  chronic  species ; 
while  corpulence  seems  a  protection  from  the  former  in  par- 
ticular. Derangement  of  function  in  the  digestive  apparatus, 
by  unhinging  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitabi- 
lity, has  often  appeared  to  predispose  to  acute  rheumatism; 
and  so  has  the  habit  of  profusely  perspiring,  whereby  that 
important  discharge  is  rendered  more  susceptible  of  a 
check,  or  suppression,  followed,  of  course,  by  a  reaction  of 
the  system. 

As  to  the  exciting  cause,  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  application  of  cold^  general  or  partial,  through  the 
medium  of  a  frigid  atmospliere  alone,  or  moisture — or  both 
combined.  Thus  exposure  to  rapid  and  great  aerial  tran- 
sitions— wet  clothing  allowed  to  dry  on  the  surface  of  the 
body — sleeping  in  dam.p  sheets —  standing  or  sitting  in  a 
current  of  cold  air  after  the  body  has  been  heated,  aro  eX' 
citing  causes  of  acute  rheumatism,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
other  diseases  in  this  variable  climate.  Finally^  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  some  rare  cases,  especially  where  the 
predisposition  is  strong,  no  ostensible  exciting  cause  can  be 
detected. 

§  7. —  Therapeutologi/.     Nothing  can  more  decisively 
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prove  the  sperifjc  nature  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  than 
the  opposite  nio(!es  of  treatment  which,  to  this  hou,  pre- 
vail in  the  medical  world.  Mo  such  thin^i:  is  obs*  rved  in 
the  treatment  of  common  inflammation.  The  exquisite  fe- 
ver— acute  pain,  and  buffy  blood  have  iud'iced  a  very 
great  majority  of  medical  practitioners,  from  Boerhaave 
down  to  the  latest  author  who  has  written  on  the  subject, 
to  look  on  the  disease  as  a  highly  inflammatory  one,  and 
consequently  to  be  cured  by  antiphlogistic  measures,  with 
Blood-letting  at  the  head  ot'  the  list.  1  believe  that  this  is 
still  the  system  taught  in  the  Great  Norfh^rn  University  ; 
at  least  the  following  are  extracts  irom  Dr.  Gregory's  M.  S, 
lectures.  "  Bleeding  is  niost  to  be  depended  on  in  acute 
*'  rheumatism  ;  but  some  liuiits  are  to  be  assigned  to  it.— 
^'  In  general,  two  or  three  bleedings  are  required  ;  some- 
^^  times  four.  Sydenham  bled  every  second  day,  for  eight 
*'  days,  abstracting  about  ten  ounces  each  time.  Bleeding 
*'  should  not  be  regulated  by  the  quantity,  but  by  the 
*'  strength  of  the  fever.  I  have  taken  50  or  60  ounces  ; 
^'  and  in  general  it  is  necessary  when  the  pulse  is  above  100. 
^'  If,  however,  we  bleed  too  far,  the  patient  becomes  much 
*'  debilitated,  and  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic  form  and 
*'  obstinate  character.  In  many  cases  1  have  been  obliged 
*^  to  bleed  when  I  wished  to  avoid  it,  having  tried  every 
*'  other  remedy  in  vain.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  only 
*'  in  the  earlj/  stages  of  the  disease  that  venesection  is  ne- 
*'  cessary  or  useful—  indeed  the  advantages  from  this  mea- 
*'  sure  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  the  applica- 
*'  tion.  Leeches  are  beneficial.  The  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
*'  with  the  exception  of  cold,  should  be  strictly  enjoined. — ■ 
''  The  diet  must  be  rigidly  low — nothing  beyond  milk  or 
^'  vegetables — often  only  water  gruel  for  some  days." 

In  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Beding- 
iield's  late  publication,  venesection  is  chiefly  relied  upon 
in  this  disease.  "  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  B.  "  has  been  found 
"  so  effectual  in  acute  rheumatism,  as  copious  venesection. 
<«  When  50,  30,  or  40  ounces  of  blood  have  been  taken 
''  away,  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession,  cases  of  the 
*'  most  violent  description  have  been  very  speedily  cured." 
Those  treated  on  an  opposite  plan  were  slow  of  recovery, 
and  metastasis  to  the  heart  was  not  untrequent.  Besides 
venesection,  purgatives  were  employed. 

Dr.  Parr,  in  his  London  Medical  Dictionary,  expresses 
himself  thus : — "  The  experience  of  many  ages  has  estab* 
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lished  the  utility  of  bleeding  in  acute  rheumatism;  and 
blood  must  be  drav/n  from  a  large  oritice — in  a  considerable 
quantity — and  frequently  repeated.  The  severity  of  this 
evacuation,  described  under  the  article  Pleitritis^  is  not 
too  great  for  the  present  complaint,  if  the  patient  be  robust 
and  strong.  The  usual  guide  is  a  more  soft  and  slow 
pulse — a  diminished  heat,  and  a  moist  skin.'* 

A  considerable  proportion  of  my  brother  officers  in  His 
Majesty's  Naval  Service,  \^  ith  whom  I  have  communicated, 
incline  to  the  foregoing  plan  of  practice;  and  as  the  words 
of  my  able  friend,  Mr.  Sheppard,  so  well  express  the  sen- 
timents of  this  class,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote  them.  "  Al- 
"  though  the  fever  of  rheumatism  exhibits  a  modification 
^'  of  character  distinct  from  the  pyrexia  of  other  acute  dis- 
^'  eases  ;  yet  I  have  not  observed  any  indications  in  the 
"  earh/  period,  which  prohibit  the  general  abstraction  of 
^'  blood,  more  than  in  other  phlegmasia^ ;  and  where  the 
^^  evacuation  has  appeared  to  be  injurious,  I  believe  it  may 
"  be  ascribed  to  the  late  period  of  the  attack  in  which  it 
^'  has  been  employed.  I  have  uniformly  bled  in  the  early 
^^  stage  of  acute  rheumatism— so  as  to  make  a  decided  im- 
^^  pression  on  the  sj^stera.  The  quantity  required  to  produce 
^^  this  effect  must,  of  course,  depend  on  habit,  and  cannot 
^'  be  specified  ;  but  I  have  seldom  abstracted  less  than  20 
''  ounces  at  the  first  bleeding.  I  nevertheless  admit  that 
''  blood-letting  has  not  the  decisive  and  permanently  sa- 
"  lutary  effect  in  this  as  in  other  acute  diseases,  corro- 
*'  borating  the  opinion  before  expressed,  that  the  pyrexia 
^'  possesses  a  modification  qf  character  different  from  that 
^' of  acute  diseases  in  general.  This  want  of  complete 
^'  success  does  not,  however,  in  my  opinion,  militate  against 
''  venesection  as  a  remedy  in  acute  rheumatism  ;  on 
^'  the  contrary,  although  the  disease  be  uot  immediately 
¥  subdued,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  essentially  con- 
*'  trolled,  in  degree,  by  that  remedy,  and  that  much  conse- 
"  quent  mischief  is  prevented — more  especially  metastasis 
''  to  internal  organs." 

Dr.  M^Arthur,  of  Deal,  expresses  himself  to  this  effect  :— 
^^  I  have  not  met  with  any  circumstance  in  the  early  stage, 
"  or  during  the  violence  of  the  fever  of  acute  rheumatism, 
'•  that  forbade  general  blood-letting.  In  my  own  practice 
'^  I  have  employed  venesection  ;  but  the  extent  always  de- 
^'  pended  on  the  violence  of  the  disease  and  the  habit  of  the 
^^  patient.     In  my  own  case,  about  three  years  ago^  I  lost 
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<'  50  ounces  of  blood,  generally  and  locally,  witli in  llie  i3rst 
<'  twenty-four  hours,  and  wilh  the  most  decided  benefit.— t- 
*'  J  have  sometimes,in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  exceeded 
^'  this  quantity,  and  often  been  zmder  it.  JVo  general  rule 
^'  can  be  laid  down  in  this,  or  in  any  other  disease  re-? 
^'  quiring  venesection." 

Another  proportion  of  the  same  classof  practitioners,  and 
in  which  1  include  myself,  adopt  a  somewhat  less  decisive 
system  of  depletion  in  acute  rheumatism — which  depletion 
is  also  confined  to  the  earlj/  stage  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Porter's  words  sufficiently  express  the  sentiments  of  this 
class.  ^^  I  order  blood  to  be  drawn  from  the  arm,  without 
^^  hss  of  time,  in  the  onset  of  acute  rheumatism~-generally 
^'  18  or  20  ounces,  repeating  the  operation  once,  twice,  or^ 
^'  in  some  rare  cases,  thrice.  Be?/ond  this  I  seldom  go,  as 
*'  the  cure  does  not  seem  expedited  by  ulterior  venesec- 
^'  tions  ;  but  to  a  certain  extent,  I  consider  blood-letting 
**  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  patient." 

The  authority  of  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Dr.  Scudamore  will 
be  a  sufficient  sanction  for  this  modification  of  the  deple- 
tory plan  of  practice.  *>  On  the  first  attack  therefore,"  says 
Dr.  Armstrong,  ^'  of  acute  rheumatisnij  1  generally  order, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  of  blood  to  be  abstracted."-— 
Essai/  on  Typhus^  p.  206.  '^  General  bleedingj'^  says 
*'  Dr.  Scudamore,"  "  is  a  remedy  of  great  importance  in 
*'  this  disease,  but  requiring  very  careful  management.  If 
/'  one  o\  strong  muscular  fibre  and  of  sanguineous  tempera^ 
**  ment  be  seized  with  acute  rheumatism  in  full  health, 
*'  bleeding,  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  is  a  measure 
*'  of  the  utmost  necessity  and  value  ;  and  the  propriety  of 
*'  its  repetition  will  be  clearly  indicated,  both  by  the  good 
*'  effects  which  it  may  have  produced,  and  by  the  urgency 
^'  of  the  subsequent  symptoms.  When  its  employment  is 
V-  proper,  its  control  over  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  more 
•'  immediate  and  effectual^  than  that  of  any  other  remedy,^' 
^d.  Ed.  p.  536, 

We  thus  see  that  the  best  practical  authorities  have  sane- 
tioned  the  use  of  general  bleeding  in  acute  rheumatism ; 
but  as  they  almost  all  hint  at  limitation  or  restriction,  and 
universally  acknowledge  that  venesection  has  not  that  happ J 
effect  in  this,  as  in  other  inflammatory  diseases,  it  behoves 
us  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  prejudice  or  partiality  for  ^ 
favourite  remedy,  and  examine,  with  candour,  the  state* 
^ents  pf  ^  third  class  "vvho^  though  comparatively  small  i^ 


iiUraber,  are  Iiighly  respectable  for  talenfs  and  practical 
knowledge,  Ot  those  avjio  have  publicklj/  expressed  their 
sentioients  against  genetal  blood-letting,  except  in  very 
i-obnst  constitutions,  ive  may  instance  Dr.  Haygarth  and, 
more  recently,  Dr.  Bateman ;  among  the  Naval  medical 
practitioners,  Dr.  Lara  of  this  placcj  does  not  bleed  in  the 
complaint  under  consideration. 

Perhaps  a  calm  and  close  survey  of  the  phenomena  in 
acute  rheumatism  may  enable  iis  to  reconcile  these  contra** 
dictory  practicesi  We  see,  in  this  disease,  a  constitutional 
fever  accompanied  by  an  enterndl  local  inflammation  of  a 
specific  nature,  affecting  a  tissue  or  series  of  tissues  nearly- 
insusceptible  of  the  suppurative  process.  Now  the  fever^ 
generally  speaking,  is  not  dangerous,  excepting  as  it  may 
injure  a  previously  weakened  organ,  which  is  not  ofteri 
found  in  the  subjects  of  acute  rheumatism — and  the  local 
inflammation  is  devoid  of  danger,  excepting  when  translated 
to  an  internal  part.  Here  then  we  have  a  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable combination  of  fever  and  inflammation,  which, 
like  that  in  gout,  will  nine  times  out  of  ten,  terminate  suc- 
cessfully under  diametrically  opposite  modes  of  treatment — 
provided  thclt  Nature  is  not  too  much  molested,  or  the  sinis- 
ter accidents  above  mentioned  do  not  occur.  This  view  of 
the  subject  leads  us  not  to  despise,  nor  jet  too  highly  prize 
any  one  plan  ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  to  vary  or  combine 
them  as  circumstances  may  require.  There  is  yet  another 
consideration  in  favour  of  ihe  Eclectic  practice.  The  same 
treatment  will  not  equally  succeed  in  the  pampered  citizen^ 
the  pale  mechanic,  the  weather-beaten  seaman,  and  the 
ilorid-cheeked  peasant.  The  great  art  then  is  in  adapting 
the  means  to  the  end  ;  in  discriminating  between  consti^u-* 
tions  ;  and  in  recognizing  those  times  and  circumstances 
"where  it  is  most  prudent  to  crowd  our  canvas^  or  lie  on  our 
oars. 

Purgdtires,  The  more  minutely  we  investigate  the 
phenomena  of  all  febrile  states  of  the  system,  the  more  we 
will  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  such  thing  ?l8  general 
debility^  or  general  irritability  obtaining  in  them*  We 
shall  find  that  if  the  intellectual  functions  and  the  power  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  are  below  par^  there  is  an  excess  of 
action  going  on  in  some  other  part  of  the  system.  We  shall 
iind  a  torpor^  for  instance^  in  the  glandular  and  digestive 
apparatus^  while  the  vascular  system,  both  of  red  and  white 
fluids,  is  preternaturally  active — witness  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation^  and  the  energy  oftJiG  absorbents* 
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I  think  tliis  last  pbenoraenon  has  not  sufficiently  excited 
the  attention  of  the  medical  world.  We  see  a  strong  maii, 
accustomed  to  live  sumptuously,  seized  with  fever,  whether 
idiopathic  or  symptomatic.  He  immediately  ceases  to 
take  food.  He  is  bled  day  after  day  ;  and  still  the  blood  is 
richly  buffed,  and  the  blood-vessels  turgid.  He  is  purged 
day  after  day  ;  and  still  the  faecal  discharges  are  foetid  and 
abundant.  The  wondering  bye-standers  are  puzzled  to  know 
•where  all  these  come  from,  when  no  food  is  taken  in  by  the 
mouth  !  But  they  little  dream  that  all  this  time,  the  patient 
is  feeding  on  enbrmous  meals  of  animal  food.  Animal  food  ? 
yes  ;  and  if  this  seems  incredible,  weigh  him,  both  before 
and  after  the  fever — then  calculate  the  pounds  of  fat  and 
muscle  that  have  passed  through  his  absorbent  and  circu- 
lating systems  ;  and  the  enigma  will  be  solved.  This 
consideration  explains  the  state  of  the  blood  and  faeces — it 
explains  why  gross  and  corpulent  subjects  are  more  violently 
and  dangerously  assailed  by  febrile  affections  than  their 
leaner  neighbours ;  and  it  suggests  an  indication  that  is  well 
■worthy  the  attention  of  the  physician — namely,  that  of 
checking  the  actixity  of  the  absorbents^  which  are  busily 
employed  in  heaping  fuel  on  the  fire  which  he  is  endea- 
vouring to  extinguish.  In  what  way  this  inordinate  energy 
of  the  absorbents  is  to  be  restrained,  1  am  not,  at  present, 
prepared  to  say  ;  but  I  w  ould  venture  to  surmise  that  the 
salutary  effects  of  calomel,  opium,  and  antimony,  in  equals 
ising  the  circulation  and  excitability — by  restoring  to  action 
a  host  of  torpid  secretions,  may  thus  be  accounted  for.  At 
all  events,  it  shews  us  the  necessity  of  evacuations  both 
from  the  vascular  and  chylo-poetic  systems,  while  the  ab- 
sorbents are  breaking  down  the  richest  parts  of  the  human 
body,  and  incessantly  pouring  a  highly  animalized  and 
stimulating  fiuid  on  tlie  heart  and  arteries.  Is  this  the 
process  by  which  Nature  ultimately  subdues  a  fever,  when 
the  system  is  so  far  reduced  that  no  fresh  supply  can  be 
procured  from  the  emaciated  fabric  ?  In  accelerating  this 
reduction  by  evacuations,  do  we  assist  nature  in  shortening 
the  course  of  the  fever,  or  in  preserving  vital  organs  from 
the  effects  of  inordinate  action  in  the  heart  and  vascular 
system,  when  left  to  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  I  am  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  but  must 
leave  the  investigation  to  those  who  have  more  time  and 
talents  to  bestow  on  it. 

But  to  return.  Almost  all  practitioners,  as  well  as  authors, 
x^comva^ii^  cathartics  in  acute  rheumatism^  on  the  principle 
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i)f  detracting  from  the  general  circulation  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  intestinal  canal,  anJ  thus  reducing  vascular  action. 
No  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  pur- 
gatives in  the  great  majority  of  febrile  diseases ;  but  in  acute 
rheumatism,  the  practice  is  attended  with  such  distress  to 
the  patient  and  irritation  to  the  inflamed  limbs,  that  1  have 
long  abandoned  any  thing  more  than  such  laxatives  as  will 
Just  procure  one  or  two  easy  motions  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
In  this  disease,  still  more  than  in  dysentery,  ihs  nearer  the 
patient  can  keep  in  perfect  quiescence^  the  better  will  he  go 
through  i\\Q  different  stadia  of  the  disease,  and  the  shorter 
%vill  be  its  course.  If  the  practitioner,  however,  will  not  ab- 
stain from  purgatives,  the  saline  cathartics  are  the  preferable 
ones;  and  if  made  to  act  on  the  kidneys  at  the  same  time, 
they  will  be  productive  of  greater  advantage. 

Ur.  Gregory,  in  his  lectures,  thus  expresses  himself  in 
respect  to  Purgatives  in  acute  rheumatism.  "•  Purgij^  is 
by  no  means  so  efficacious;  it  is  inconvenient  and  precari- 
ous—the  advantage  does  not  compensate  for  the  irritation 
and  pain  which  it  occasions  to  the  patient  in  getting  out  of 
bed.  Nevertheless  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  soluble." — ■ 
31.  S.  Lectures, 

Emetics.  On  ihe  principle  above  stated,  I  wonld  avoid 
emetics,  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  Haygarth, 
unless  the  stomach  w^ere  very  unusnally  loaded .  But  besides 
the  violent  action  resulting  from  this  class  of  remedies,  they 
are  objectionable  on  another  account— that  of  their  increas- 
ing perspiration  ;  and  this  leads  to — 

Sudorifics,  It  is  not  always  safe  to  imitate  nature  i?i  those 
efforts  which  she  appears  to  make  for  the  removal  of  disease. 
The  plan  of  curing  dysentery  by  purging  has  slain  its  thou- 
sands !— Who  would  expect  to  cure  Phthisis  by  increasing 
expectoration  ;  A  dry^  burning  skin  is  the  common  atten- 
dant on  most  febrile  affections,  and  were  we  to  take  Nature  for 
our  guide,  we  ought  to  place  the  patient,  thus  circnm.stanced, 
before  a  good  large  fire  !  So.  in  acute  rheumatism,  a  profuse 
perspiration  is  one  of  the  morbid  phenomeika  of  the  disease, 
sand  he  who  administers  sudorifics  internally,  or  wraps  the 
body  in  blankets  and  flannels,  acts  precisely  on  the  principle 
of  giving  salt  herrings  to  increase  the  thirst,  or  kindling  a 
large  fire  to  increase  the  heat  of  a  fevered  patient  !  Those 
medicines,  for  instance,  Dover's  powder,  opiiyn,  calomel, 
and  antimonial  powder,  &c.  which  have  acquired  reputation 
in  acute  rheumatism,  as  sudorifics.  probably  owe  tlieir  good 
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Tiame  to  a  difFerent  action — that  of  equalizing  the  balance  of 
the  circulation  and  excitability,  while, at  the  same  time,  they 
lulled  pain.  The  latest  wrilei  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Scudamorei 
though  he  inclines  to  "a  moderate  relaxation  of  the  skin, 
draws  no  very  favourable  picture  of  sudorific  medicines. 
*'  The  sudorific  plan  of  treatment  not  unfrequentlj  disap- 
^'  points  our  expectations,  so  as  to  ag^^ravatCj  rather  than 
*'  relieve  the  sjuiptoins.  Even  when  iijost  successful,  It  is 
"  attended  with  the  ill  efl^ects  of  producing  much  debility^ 
*'  and  increasing  the  sensibility  of  the  surface,  so  that  for  a 
*'  a  considerable  timcj  almost  any  degree  of  exposure  is 
**  hazardous.'^     Treatise^  p,  542. 

Mercurials.  Numerous  authorities  might  be  quoted  for 
the  great  success  which  has  attended  this  mode  of  cure.  It 
is  a  very  favourite  one  in  the  Navy,  and  is  that  to  whicli  I 
Lave  generally  had  recourse  myself,  after  early  and  mode- 
rate»venesectiou.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  one  of  the  latest 
■writers  on  the  subject — Dr.  Armsfroiig^  who  says — ''  On  the 
first  attack,  theri  fore,  of  acute  rheumatisu),  I  generally  order 
from  twelve  to  Uveaty  ounces  ot  blood  to  be  abstracted,  then 
purge  the  patient  »  retiy  briskly,  for  about  two  days,  and 
afterwards  s?iturate  the  system  with  calonjel,  combined  with 
sufficient  doses  of  opium  and  antimony  to  allay  pain,  and 
excite  a  very  gentle  perspiration.  There  will  generally'  be 
an  obvious  relief  of  symptoms,  as  soon  as  the  mouth  becomes 
tender  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  kept  so  for  at  least  nine  or  ten 
days,  by  which  time  the  cure  will^  most  frequently  be  ac* 
complished."  "  Some  highly  respectable  practitioners  of  my 
acquaintance  are  in  the  habit  of  trusting  almost  entirely  to 
calomel  and  opium  for  the  cure  of  acute  rheumatism."  207, 

1  have  so  very  generally  witnessed  the  truth  of  Dr.  Arm- 
strong's statement,  for  many  years  before  his  work  appeared, 
that  1  cannot  but  suspect  that  those  practitioners,  who  speak 
in  unfavourable  terms  of  this  mode  of  treatment^  have  ne- 
ver given  it  a  fair  trial,  or  have  viewed  the  affair  through 
the  mirage  of  prejudice. 

That  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  otlier  febrile  affections,  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability  is  broken,  no 
one  will  deny ;  and  1  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  when 
the  general  mass  of  blood  is  somewhat  reduced  by  early 
venesection,  the  administration  of  Calomel  and  Opium,  to 
the  point  of  constitutional  impregnation^  will  prove  a  very 
effectual  mean  of  once  more  equulizing  the  balance.  True 
it  is,  that  there  are  some  practitioners  who  are  constantly 
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complaining  of  the  injurious  effects  of  mercurjon  the  con- 
stitution, although  they  hardly  ever  emph)y  that  medicine  ; 
while  those  w!io  have  given  it  the  mo.st  extensive  trial,  offer 
a  very  different  account.    Not  only  in  my  own  person,  but 
in  some  thousands  of  others',  1  have  invariably  observed  a 
renovated  tone  of  constitution  follow  the  use  of  this  remedy, 
jiowever  distressing  it  might  prove  at  the  time  of  exhibi- 
tion.    [  shall  here  quote  the  words  of  Dr.   VVatt,  whose 
character  for  accuracy  of  observation  and  fidelity  of  detail,  is 
^ell  established.  '^  VVe  are  often  told  ofthepersiicious  effects 
^'  of  .mercury  on  the  constitution  ;  but  if  I   were  to  judge 
"  by  my  own  experience,   1  would  form  an  opposite  con^ 
^'  elusion.     In  cases  where  mercury  was  carried  to  such  a 
*'  length  J  that  the  patients  have  been  for  two  weeks  without 
*'  tasting  either  meat  or  drink,  the  cure  was  most  complete  ; 
^'  and  so  far  from  injuring  the  constitution,   the  process 
^'  appeared  to  give  new  energy  ;  and  the  most  perfect  health 
*'  has  been  the  consequence.     There  is  probably  no  other 
*'  medicine  that  affects  the  system  so  powerfully,  in  eradi- 
*'  eating  either  acute  or  chronic  ailments,  or  after  the  pru- 
^' dent  application  of  which,  the  human  frame  attains  a 
f  state  of  such   vigorous  and  healthful  enjoyment.     This 
*'  sentiment  is  not  in  unison  with  the  anathemas  of  some 
f'  modern  declaimers^  but  in  consonance  to  the  experience 
'^  of  those  who  have  employed  this  valuable  medicine  to 
^'  eradicate,  not  to  palliate  disease."     Cases  of  Diabetes. 

Immediately  on  the  remission  of  the  fever,  I  have  gene- 
rally exhibited  the  cinchona  in  substance,  to  insure  a  com* 
plete  recovery  and  guard  against  relapse.  In  this  plan 
jnost  of  my  i\aval  Medical  brethren  agree. 

Upon  the  whole,  lam  disposed  to  give  the  mercurial 
practice  thus  modified,  in  conjunction  with  rigid  abstinence 
^nd  cool  air,  the  preference  over  every  other,  with  which 
I  am  yet  acquainted. 

Opium,  If  there  were  no  other  proof  of  the  wide  diffe^ 
rence  between  rheumatic  and  common  symptomatic  fever, 
the  diametrically  opposite  modes  of  treatment  which  almost 
equally  succeed  in  the  former,  would  be  sufficiently  con- 
vincing. Would  any  man  in  his  senses  attempt  to  treat 
phlegmon  or  Pneumonia  with  Opium  and  Bark  ? — Yet 
these  succeed  in  acute  rheumatism. 

In  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  Dr.  De  Roches 

calls  the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  the  exhibition  of  opium 

.  |i}  thp  disease  under  consideration  ^  and  relates  two  cftses^ 
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selected  out  of  a  great  number,  to  illustrate  its  efficacy.—* 
As  the  first  case  is  short,  v/e  shall  condense  it  as  a  speci- 
men. 

Mrs.  Picardj  aged  27,  strong  and  healthy,  was  seized  on 
the  22d  September  with  cold  shivcrings,  succeeded  by  heat, 
and  pains  in  her  knee  joints  and  wrists,  which  on  ihe  21tii 
when  first  seen  by  Dr.  U.  were  swelled,  red,  and  tender. — 
Thirst — pulse  106,  and  very  strong.  Has  taken  a  purga- 
tive yesterday.  To  take  If  grains  of  opium  at  bed-time, 
which  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  at  inid-aay,  and  in 
tlie  evening.  Barley  water  ad  libitum^  and  if  weak,  to 
have  broth,  and  warm  gin  toddy.  To  lie  between  blankets. 
26(h.  A  copious  sweat  broke  out  soon  after  taking  the  first 
pill,  which  was  kept  up  for  36  hours  by  weak  broth  and 
toddy.  To-day,  she  feels  languid  and  giddy,  when  sitting 
up— the  joints  arc  stiff:  but  neither  swelled  nor  painful.-^ 
A  purgative  powder.  2Slh.  The  appetite  is  good,  and  the 
limbs  becoming  more  free  and  easy — pulse  natural — sleeps 
well.  She  took  some  bark,  and  was  discharged  cured  oi| 
the  4th  October. 

Dr.  De  Roches  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Hct 
bcrden  in  favour  of  opium.  "  Syda^ihamus  oph  uti  pro" 
Jiibet  in  hoc  nffeclu ;  pace  tamen  tanti  mediciy  dixerim 
dolor es  sic  impune  leniri^  et  somno  tuto  irrcitari.  Prcete-; 
rea,  meo  jiidkio,  opium  non  tanium  modo  importimi  vialj 
pra^sidimn  est,  sed  muUum  confert  ad  ipsum  morhum  iol- 
lendum.''^ 

But  notwithstanding  these  testimonies,  there  are  few 
practical  men  who  have  not  seen  sufficient  bad  effects  froni 
opium  in  all  acute  diseases,  when  exhibited  bi/  itself^  to 
put  them  on  their  guard  against  this  practice  in  acute 
fheumatisra.  Opium,  however,  in  conjunction  with  other 
medicines  which  rouse  the  secretory  and  excretory  appara- 
tus, is  a  valuable  remedy  both  in  mitigating  pain  and  assist- 
ing in  equalizing  the  circulation  and  excitabiJity.  The 
following  caution  from  Dr.  Armstrong  may  close  the  sub- 
ject of  opiates.  "  As  the  pain  is  often  excruciating  in  this 
''  complaint,  I  must  warn  the  inexperienced  practitioner 
"  not  to  let  this  circumstance  induce  him  to  prescribe 
^'  opium  in  very  large  or  repeated  doses;  for  under  such^ 
"  procedure,  1  have  known  some  patients  become  almost 
<'  comatose,  and  actually  saw  two  who  had  been  forced 
'^  into  an  apoplexy  by  the  too  free  exhibition  of  this  drug^'' 
Ont7jphus^p,%^^      ■  -     •        .:..,♦ 
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Hyoscyamus  iTOuld  probably  be  a  better  sedative  than 
ppium.  Dr.  Porter  of  Bristol  gives  five  grains  of  the  ex- 
tract with  a  grain  of  Ipecacuan  every  four  hours,  atter  pro- 
per evacuations  Irom  the  vascular  system  and  bowels. 

Bark.  The  flattering  colours,  in  which  Dr.  Haygarth 
pourtrayed  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, about  12  years  ago,  induced  a  great  number  of 
practitioners  to  give  it  a  trial.  In  my  own  practice  I  was 
miserably  disappointed  by  it ;  at  least  in  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministration recommended  by  Dr.  Haygarth  ;  though  I 
liave  tound  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  remissions  of  the 
rheumatic  fever,  to  fortify  against  further  accessions.  The 
following  is  Dr.  H's.  plan — 

"  After  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been  sufficiently 
cleansed  by  antimony,  I  have,  for  many  years,  begun  to 
order  the  powder  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  doses  of  gr.  v.  x, 
or  XV.  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours ;  and  if  this  quantity 
had  a  salutary  effect,  it  was  gradually  increased  to  gr.  xx, 
XXX,  or  XL.  with  sedulous  attention  never  to  add  more  than 
"what  perfectly  agrees.  It  has  generallj^  been  taken  in  milk, 
mint  water,  or  the  decoction  of  bark. 

"  Another  circumstance  merits  great  attention.  When 
the  rheumatic  fever  has  been  treated  by  bleeding,  leeches, 
sudoritics,  &c.  it  is  well  known  that  pains  of  the  diseased 
joints  and  muscles  often  afflict  the  patient  for  many  months^ 
or  even  years.  In  my  clinical  reports  I  find  no  instance  of 
this  kind,  and  have  reason  to  think  that  the  bark  entirely 
prevents  this  cause  of  the  chronic  rheumatism  as  a  conse-" 
quence  of  the  inflammatory  fever. 

''  Except  mercury  in  syphilis,  there  are  few  or  perhaps 
no  examples  where  a  remedy  can  produce  such  speedy 
relief  and  perfect  recovery  in  so  formidable  a  disease.  For 
many  years  I  have  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Peruvian  bark  has  a  much  more  powerful  e^Qct  in  the  rheu- 
matic than  any  other  fever  ;  and  that  it  does  not  even  cur6  ari 
ague  so  certainly  and  so  quickly."     Clinical  History^  &;c. 

The  melancholy  reflexion — experientia  fallax  must  rise 
in  every  man's  mind  on  reperusing  this  passage  12  years 
after  it  was  written  !  But  we  ought  never  to  forget,  that 
diseases  are  strikingly  modified  by  the  classes  of  society 
wherein  they  are  met ;  and  that  the  same  treatment  which 
may  succeed  among  '^  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  "  of  an 
eminent  Bath  Physician's  patients,  would  soon  thin  the  sick- 
list  of  a  country  Piactitioner  by  consigning  his  patients  to 
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the  care  of  tlie  undertaker  !  *  It  is  on  this  account  also,  ihvd 
jiospiTAL  PRACTICE  is  rarely  applicable,  in  its  full  extent, 
to  the  miscellaneous  and  more  varied  features  of  disease  in 
private  life.  Indeed  the  last  and  the  most  difficult  piece  of 
knowledge  to  be  attained  by  ihe  physician  is — the  power 
of  DISCRIMINATION,  and  that  almost  instinctive  saj>acity 
i\hich  penetrates,  at  a  glance,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  perceives,  at  once,  the  plan  of  treatment  that  is 
most  suitable  to  the  case. 

In  respect  to  bark  in  acute  rheumatism,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  too  much  prejudice  exists  against  it,  at  this  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  disease  being  too  hastily  classed  with 
other  phlegniasiae,  and  treated  too  much  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. It  certainly  has  considerable  control  over  the  com- 
plaint, if  given  in  substance  during  the  remissions  of  the 
fever,  paying  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels  and  skin.  It  is  also,  as  was  before  observed,  a  pre- 
ventive of  relapse,  if  given  at  the  conclusion  of  other  modes 
of  treatment,  and  joined  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 

"  When,  says  Dr  M' Arthur,  by  blood-letting  and  intes- 
tinal evacuations  I  have  brought  the  fever  to  exhibit  evident 
morning  remissions,  I  have  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  exhibition  of  the  cinchona  in  powder,  during  ihe  morn" 
ins^  remissions  onJy^  always  omitting  it  in  the  evening 
exacerbations.  There  is  an  undue  prejudice  against  this 
medicine.  In  my  own  case,  and  in  that  of  many  others,  the 
most  marked  and  decisive  good  effects  have  resulted  from 
its  administration  in  the  above  manner." 

Regimen.  Modern  experience  has  determined,  beyond 
dispute,  the  necessity  of  a  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen. — > 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  beer,  wine,  or  spirits  should  be 
allowed  ;  nor  any  food  beyond  water  gruel — vegetables — 
barley  water — toast  and  water,  or  whey. 

Particular  Method  of  Treatment.  A  gentleman  in  the 
West  of  England,  of  unlimited  experience,  and  who  is  well 
known  to  the  medical  world  by  the  introduction  of  an  ira- 
portant  iniprovement  in  Surgery,  has,  of  late  years,  treated 
acute  rheumatism  with  great  success,  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  J  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  his  name  ;  but  I 
•would  most  seriously  recommend  a  trial  of  his  plan  to  the 

*  Does  not  Dr.  Ha  garth's  admission  of  twelve  fatal  cases  out  of  17Q, 
militate  against  his  mode  of  treatment  ?  i  have  only  witnessed  one  fatal  case 
out  of  at  least  some  hundreds ;  and  I  believe  that  very  few  prac'itioners 
have  witnessed  such  a  proportion  of  mortality  as  Dr.  Haygarth  gives.. 
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profession  at  large,  in  consequence  of  the  respectability  and 
talent  of  the  source  -whence  it  is  derived. 

The  first  step  is,  to  derobe  the  patient  of  all  flannel  muf- 
flings  and  warm  bed-clothes — to  cover  him  in  the  lightest 
possible  manner,  compatible  with  tlie  season  of  the  year, 
and  his  own  sensations — to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  cooi 
air  through  the  chamber  by  open  windows.  The  next  thing- 
is  to  enjoin  absolute  quiesceiKe.  The  patient  is  not,  if  he 
can  possibly  help  it,  to  move  a  single  voluntary  muscle.- — 
The  most  ri<4'id  abstinence  is  to  be  observed  ;  and  the  bowels 
are  to  be  kept  merely  soluble  by  gentle  and  cooling  laxa- 
tives. No  venesection — mo  purgatives — no  sudorifics.— 
Sweating  he  never  allows,  if  he  can  restrain  it.  In  the 
atonic  stages  of  the  disease,  the  shov/er  bath  accelerates 
recovery ;  and  in  all  cases,  h  is  the  gran  1  preventive  of 
relapse,  if  used  during  convalescence.  This  is  the  simple 
plan  by  which  this  srentleman  has  been  in  tin-  habit,  for 
several  years,  of  checking  this  formirable  disease,  and  with. 
a  degree  of  success  far  superior  to  tliat  resui(i?ig  from  any- 
other  mode  of  treatment  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pub- 
licity of  the  measure  will  insure  it  an  extensive  trial.  Few 
or  no  instances  of  metastasis  have  occurred  under  the  above 
Methodus  Medendi.^ 

Treatment  of  Metastasis  in  Rheumatism.  Before  en- 
tering on  the  local  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Methodus  Me* 
dendi,  in  those  cases  where  the  inflainm^ation  recedes  from 
the  joints  or  other  external  parts,  and  attacks  an  organ  of 
vital  importance.  And  here  \^e  may  refer  with  confidence 
to  what  has  been  said  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Appendix 
on  GOUT  ;  particularly  from  page  228  to  page  234  of  this 
Essay.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  pages  248  and  252 
of  this  work,  he  will  be  convinced  that  venesection  must  be 
resorted  to  with  an  unsparing  hand,  in  translations  of  rheu- 
matic inflammation.  But  while  we  reduce  the  whole  system 
by  this  measure,  the  cases  brought  forward,  and  particularly 
those  by  Dr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Cunningham  [p.  248  and  p.  258] 
impress  us  with  an  important  indication,  viz.  that  venesec- 
tion alone^  however  energetically  employed,  will  not  be 
siiflicient.     In  such  distressing  and  dangerous  cases,  we 

*  Since  the  above  was  printed  cfF,  I  have  had  some  farther  commi.Dica- 
tion  on  the  subject,  with  ni\  friend  Dr.  Dicksi>n  of  Clifton,  to  whom  1  owe 
tlic  above  iiiforraarion  ;  and  as  I  am  anxious  that  the  plan  of  treatment  in. 
question,  should  not  lose  force  by  its  anonymous  character,  1  venture,  on 
B3>  owu  respousibility,  to  s^y  that  tbegeiUieman  is  Mr.  Bajnton  of  JBristoI, 
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must  endeavour  to  re-excite  the  external  inflammation  by 
every  possible  means.  Blisters,  sinapisms,  scalding  water,' 
or  volatile  alkali,  should  be  applied,  not  only  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  oigan  affected  ;  but  to  all  the  joints  which  the  disease 
Lad  previously  invaded  ;  and  when  we  have  elicited  the 
infiamraatory  action  to  the  surface,  it  behoves  us  to  keep  it 
there  by  counter-irritants ^  for  a  considerable  time ;  while 
bark  is  exhibited  internally  to  fortify  against  relapse. 

Local  Treatment^  Cold.  There  are  some  of  my  Naval 
brethren  who  employ  cold  externally  in  acute  rheumatism. 
Dr.  M^Arthur,  of  Deal  Hospital,  has  used  it  with  advantage. 
Dr.  Porter,  of  Bristol,  "  directs  refrigerating  applications 
so  as  to  abate  pain  in  any  part,  when  violent — but  does  not 
continue  them  so  as  to  remove  it  entirely,  because  he  cannot 
tell  where  the  peculiar  local  irritation  may  translate  itself^ 
and  he  believes  it  must  subsist  somewhere^  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  disease,  until  the  constitutional  pyrexia  has  run 
its  course."  Dr.  Lara,  of  Portsmouth,  is  in  the  habit  of 
employing  cold  applications  locally,  "  during  the  stage  of 
tumefaction,  heat,  and  redness  ;  "  afterwards  he  directs 
some  gently  stimulating  liniment. 

It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  the  topical  application 
of  cold  in  rheumatism  (with  the  exception  of  cool  air)  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  all  those  restrictions  so  judiciously  laid 
down  by  M.  Guilbert,  at  page  215 — 6  of  this  Essay.  In- 
deed the  frigid  applications  themselves,  unless  persevered 
in  with  an  intensity  of  force,  that  may  often  endanger  trans-^ 
lation,  are  apt  to  occasion  a  reaction  in  the  parts  that 
ultimately  aggravates,  instead  of  lessening,  the  local  inflam- 
mation.  This  is  a  remark  that  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 

I  may  here  refer  the  reader  to  page  §54,  for  a  warning 
against  stimulating  applications  to  the  inflamed  joints  in 
acute  rheumatism.  1  know  not  upon  what  ground  their 
employment  can  be  sanctioned.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  I 
think  no  one  will  doubt  their  injurious  effects. 

Tepid  and  Evaporating  Lotions.  These  are  far  preferable 
to  the  foregoing  ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  equally  efficacious 
and  much  less  dangerous.  For  some  years,  while  serving 
in  a  situation  where  acute  rheumatism  was  very  prevalent, 
I  employed  clothes  dipped  in  tepid  liquor  ammonice  acc" 
tatis^  and  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  evaporation  over  the 
inflamed  joints,  with  great  solace  to  the  patient,  and,  I  think 
advantage  to  the  disease.  Dr.  Scudamore  expresses  himself 
thus : — '^  Lastly,  I  have  to  mention,  with  earnest  recommen- 
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^^  dation,  the  constant  employment  of  the  fepkl  evaporating 
^^  lotion  [one  part  of  alkohol  to  tiiree  of  camphor  mix- 
^^  ture]  to  the  inflamed  parts.  The  good  effects  of  this 
''  remedy,  judiciously  conductedj  are  often  truly  sur- 
^^  prising."     549. 

Local,  Bleeding.  This  is  often  useful ;  and,  for  obvious 
reasons,  can  only  be  done  by  leeches.  There  are  no  olher 
topical  remedies  than  the  above^  which  can  be  recommended 
in  acute  rheumatism. 

PrevepJion  of  Rheiimalism,  This  may  be  considered 
in  a  twofold  view— Habituation  to  the  cause,  and  counter- 
action of  the  effect.  The  first  is  by  far  the  best ;  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  early  begun,  and  loug  continued.  The  second 
is  most  appropriate  for  invalids,  and  those  whose  constitu- 
tions have  been  impaired  by  repeated  assaults  of  the  disease. 

Habituation.  Sudden  atmospherical  transitions^  and 
the  application  of  wet  when  the  body  is  heated,  are  well 
known  to  be  the  grand  exciting  causes  of  rheumatism. ^ — 
Now  reason,  as  well  as  observation  points  out  to  us,  that  if 
we  earlij  accustom  ourselves  to  bear  these  rapid  aerial  vicis* 
sitodes,  we  shnll  thereby  defy  their  influence.  This  is 
assuredly  to  be  done  by  a  lighter  and  more  uniform  system 
of  clothings  from  youth  upwards.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  dash  out  with  light  vestments  in  a  cold  and 
wet  day,  or  night ;  but  that  in  Summer  our  dress  should  be 
warmer^  in  Winter,  lighter  than  it  now  is.  See  page  129 ^ 
€t  seq.  on  dress. 

Another  mean  of  habituation  is  by  early  and  steadilj 
subjecting  ourselves  to  artificial  trau'^itions  of  temperature 
on  the  surface,  through  the  medium  of  the  cold  bath — par- 
ticularly the  shower  bath.  If  this  dare  not  be  ventured  on^ 
sponging  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  as  ihe  head, 
face,  breast,  and  fore-arms,  every  morning  with  cold  water  ; 
while  the  i^ci  and  legs  may  be  sponged  with  water  from 
which  the  chill  is  taken,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  warm  water.  This  plan  is  the  safest  for  adult  age,  and 
valetudinary  constitution. 

Counteraction  can  only  be  effected  by  warm  clothing— 
particularly  flannels  next  the  skin,  during  the  greater  part, 
or  whole  of  the  year.  And  as  every  thing  which  deranges 
the  functions  of  internal  organs,  deranges,  by  association, 
those  of  the  skin,  it  is  evident  that  those  disposed  to  rheu- 
matism must  study  the  general  rules  of  preserving  health, 
as  well  as  those  particular  rules  more  immediately  neces- 
sary for  the  prevention  of  their  peculiar  affliction. 
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Chronic  Rhcuntatism.  It  is  by  no  means  cerfain  tliat 
acute  rheumatism  shall  have  preceded  chronic;— no  more 
than  that  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver  should  abAays  pre- 
cede chronic  diseases  ot  that  oro;«n.  Moreover,  the  acute  and 
chronic  species  are  not  untrequently  so  blended,  that  themost 
accurate  nosologist  is  unable  to  draw  the  precise  line  of  de- 
marcation, it  is,  in  tact,  here,  as  in  hepatitis — one  part  will 
be  in  a  state  of  acute,  another  ot  sub-acute,  and  a  third  of 
chroiiic  inflammatory  action,  with  a  corresponding' we/rt/?^e 
of  contra-indications!  But  this  is  no  aroument  against  .Yo- 
soIo!i7/^  which  is  as  necessary  in  medicine,  as  charts  in  na- 
vigation. There  may  be  errors  in  both,  which  time  and 
observation  are  constantly  erasing  ;  nay  more — there  may- 
be shifting  sandsv^hich  ^\Qiy  all  description  or  calculation; 
b  it  still  the  grand  featur.^s  ot  a  disease,  and  the  great  head- 
lands of  a  chart  are  substantially  and  suliiciently  correct  for 
the  diagnosis  of  the  physician  and  the  course  of  the 
mariner. 

§  l.—Sj/yjiptomaioho;?/,  This  need  not  detain  us  long, 
since  the  disease  is,  unfortunately,  too  familiar,  both  to  the 
patient  and  practitioner.  Pain  and  sfifi'ness  in  the  joints 
and  limbs,  aggravated  by  motion — torpor — coldness — oc- 
casional tenderness  in  the  integuments,  particularly  in  the 
track  of  the  principal  nerves, — sot'tniss  and  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  are  the  usual  symptoms.  All  these  afiections  are 
greatly  influenced  by  atmospherical  transitions — w  he- her 
of  temperature,  density,  or  humidity — so  much  so,  that 
rheumatic  patients  are  often  compared  to  weather  glasses, 
so  accurately  do  they  feel  the  approaching  vicissitude. 
The  pains  are  generally  relieved  by  warmth,  and  aggra- 
vated by  cold.  The  aifected  limbs  feel  dry  and  harsh  to 
the  touch,  and  are  not  easily  made  to  perspire.  Noctur- 
nal exasperations  of  the  pains  are  very  common  ;  and  are 
often  accompanied  by  sensations  ol  pricking,  burning, 
piercing,  and  shooting  in  the  line  of  the  great  nerves  or 
muscles.  These  symptoms,  however,  vary  much,  accord- 
ing to  the  structure  or  tissue  principally  affected.  The 
general  heallli  suffers — the  digestive  organs  are  deranged, 
and  then  seem  to  react  on  the  external  complaint — some- 
times this  derangement  of  function  in  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus appears  to  be  a  primary  cause,  or  at  least  to  occasion 
a  strong  predisposition  to  rheumatism — at  others,  to  result 
from  sympathy  with  the  surface — extension  of  irritation — 
or  the  w  unt  of  natural  rest  at  night.  The  deleterious  effects 
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of  this  last,  on  the  digestive  organs,  are  not  sufficiently 
amended  (o,  in  the  treataient  ot  diseases. 

^  2.—  Pathohi^y.    Various  are  the  speculations  respect- 
ing the  orii'f^ai  seat  and  nature  of  chronic  rheqmatisiTi. 
i  say  the  originahe'di,  for  in  its  progress— and  particularly 
in  its  sequelcT,  it   afFccts  like  gout,  a  variety  of  tissues. 
The  most  prob  ble  conjecture,  [for  it  has  never  been  de- 
monstrated] is,  that  rheumatism  prhnnrif?/  affects  ihe  white 
fibrous  tissiits  i?iterspersed  between  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
entering  into  the  composition  ot  ligan^ents,  sheaths  of  ten- 
dons, neurUemcG,  &c.  &c.   Dr.  8cuda!non  ,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  gives  a  dissection  performed  at  Baitholomew's 
Hospital,  on  a  subject  sifpp>  sed  to  be  rheumatic.     If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  page  190  of  this  Essay,  he  will  find  that 
precisely  the  same  worbid  appearances  presented  them- 
selves in  a  man  who  died  in  the  middle  of  a  dreadful  pa- 
roxysm of  gout.     This  circumstance   proves  one  of  two 
things— either  that  the  man  who  died  at  Bartholomew's  was 
not  affected  with  rheumatism  ;  or  that  the  morbid  apatomy 
ot  rheumatism  and  gout  is  the  same. 

The  more  obvious  sequels  of  chronic  rheumatism  are, 
enlargements  of  the  Bursas  Mucosae,  sometimes  hard  and 
niiyielding — sometimes  elastic— sometimes  soft,  with  a  ge- 
latinous teel.  The  aponeuroses  of  the  muscles  become 
thickened — the  muscles  extenuated- — the  tendons  knotty 
and  indurated — the  ligaments  rigid.  The  synovial  mem- 
branes themselves  become  ultimately  diseased^  with  efl^u- 
sions  into  the  cavities  of  the  articulations.  That  the 
nerves  suffer,  either  in  themselves,  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  neurilema^  is  highly  probable — nay  almost  certainj 
from  the  degree  of  pain — loss  of  muscular  power,  and  semi» 
paralytic  state  of  the  parts. 

Of  the  nature  of  chronic  rheumatism  we  know  as  little  as 
of  the  nature  of  other  diseases.  Tlie  infiammation  is  some- 
times passive,  sometimes  active — often  both,  in  one  and 
the  same  limb.  That  there  are,  generally  speaking,  a  loss 
of  tone,  and  a  relax  ition  of  the  extreme  vessels,  in  rheuma- 
tic parts,  we  may  pretty  safely  conclude,  not  only  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  but  from  the  modes  of  cure 
which  have  given  most  relief. 

§  3. —  Treatment.  Rheumatism,  like  gout,  has  its  al- 
most innumerable  host  of  remedies — a  sure  proof  of  obdu- 
racy on  one  side  and,  inefficacy  on  the  other !  Yet  as 
4;pnsiderable  relief;,  if  not  a  j)ej:manent  cure^  may  be  ofte« 
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obtained  from  medicine ;  and  as  varieties  in  cause,  and 
/constitution,  together  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease^ 
force  us  to  frequently  shift  our  ground  in  the  tireatment,  a 
concise  €xpos6  of  the  principal  remedies,  now  in  use,  may 
not  be  uninteresting. 

Before  entering  on  the  cure  of  Chronic  Rheumatism,  the 
practitioner  sliould  make  particular  enquiries  into  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances,  as  upon  them  ought  to  turn  a  con- 
siderable modification  of  the  treatment.  Viz. —  ist.  The 
age,  temperament,  modes  of  life  in  respect  to  diet,  drink^ 
jclothing,  occupation,  «&c.  of  the  patient.  2d.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  exciting  causes  have  been  applied  ;  and 
the  state  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  digestive  organs, 
at  the  time  of  their  application.  3d.  The  structure  and 
functions  of  the  parts  attacked  with  the  disease. 

Internal  Remedies,  Of  these,  calomel^  opii/7n,  and  an" 
timoniol  powder,  oripecacuan,  taken  in  small  doses  till  the 
mouth  is  a  little  sore,  and  kept  at  that  point  for  some 
weeks;  following  up  the  plan  by  Peruvian  bark,  and  pro- 
per external  applications,  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
extensively  beneficial.  1  know  some  gentlemen  who  give 
.a  preference  to  the  0:rj/?nuriate  of  Mercury/,  in  doses  of  one- 
fourth,  one-sixth,  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  every  night. — 
The  Arseniate  of  Potash  is  another  internal  medicine  of 
\exy  considerable  power,  and  it  may  be  given  to  a  much 
greater  eKtexii  than  is  generally  done,  without  the  smallest 
danger.  It  is  always  best,  however,  to  begin  with  5  or  6 
drops  thrice  a  day  ;  increasing  it  to  8  or  10.  The  TinC' 
tura  Li/ttpe  is  often  useful  in  combination  with  the  Fowler's. 
solution. 

Guaiacum,  either  in  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
j-iiated  tincture,  is  still  employed  by  many  respectable 
practitioners. 

Ihe  Oil  of  Turpentine,  in  doses  of  one  drachm,  twice 
a  day,  has,  according  to  the  festimoDy  of  Mr.  Paddock, 
j-emoved  obstinate  chronic  rheumatic  affections  which 
would  not  yield  to  any  other  m.eans. 

Although  more  than  sixti/  gallons  of  Ling-liver  oil  have 
been  ayinuallij  swallowed,  for  30  years  past,  in  the  Manches- 
ter Infirmary  alone,  '^ei  its  horribly  nauseous  taste  will  never 
jpermit  its  general  use  in  private  practice. 

The  Decoction  of  the  fVoods^  or  compound  decoction 
of  Sarsaparilia  according  to  the  dispensatories,  about  a  pini 
in  the  day,  with  a  periodical  purgative  of  Calomel;  Scam? 
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^onjj  and  pulp  of  tamarind,  twice  a  week,  iasbeen  mucli 
employed  in  tliese  towns,  in  consequence  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  Dr.  7ance  of  Haslar  Hospital,  who  prescribes  this 
remedy  very  extensively,  and  certainly  with  much  success, 
in  a  great  variety  of  diseases  dependent  on,  or  connected 
with,  derani^eineiits  in  the  digestive  organs.   I  have  seen  such 
decided  benefit  result  from  this  plan  in  obstinate  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  where  no  syphilitic  taint  could  bo 
suspected,  that  I  have  noliesitation  in  strongly  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  at  large.      It  has  been 
lately— indeed  long,  the  fashion  to  look  on  the  decoction 
in  question,  as  nearly  inert;    and  I  myself  was  prejudiced 
against  it ;  but  on  farther  trial,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
valuable  remedy.    The  purgative  medicines,  no  doubt,  had 
a  great  share  in  the  cures,  but  still  ihey  did  not  succeed  so 
"well  without  the  decoction    When  tlie  decoction  cannot  be 
taken,  two  scruples  or  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of  sarsaparilla 
may  be  given  thrice  a  day,  as  a  substitute.    The  form  of  the 
Electuary  is  this.      Calomel  one  scruple,  powdered  scam- 
mony  two  scruples,  pulp  of  tamarind  one  ounce ;  about  an 
eighth  part  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  at  breakfast  time,  twice 
a  week.     According  to  tlie  testimony  of  Mr    Bedingfield, 
calomel,  in  doses  of  a  scruple^  twice  a  week,  has  succeeded 
in  rheumatic  cases  that  resisted  every  other  method.     He 
never  saw  any  ill  effects  result  from  the  largeness  of  the  dose. 
Among  Seamen,  that  species  of  Chronic  Rheumatism, 
denominated   Lumbago,  is  extremely  prevalent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loins  being  frequently  exposed  to  wet  and 
cold,  while  ihey  are  bending  over   the  yards,  at   which 
times  their  short  jackets  are  no  defence.     iNo  medicine  has 
in  my  practice  proved  so  efficacious  as  Peruvian  bark,  ta- 
ken in  substance  three  or  four  times  a  day,  with  a  tight  and 
broad  flannel  belt  round  the  parts,     in  the  other  and  more 
common  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism,   I  have  also  found 
considerable  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  bark,  with,  or  with- 
out mineral  acids  ;  but  always  in  conjunction  with  exter- 
nal means.     ''  There  is  a  variety  of  chronic  rheumatism 
''  (says  Dr.  M'Arthur  in  a  letter  to  the  author)  attended  by 
*'  profuse  perspirations,  not  unfrequent  in  the  West  Indies, 
'^  and  which  I  have  also  met  with  in  this  country.     In 
*'  such  cases,  medicines  determining  to  the  surface  are  sure 
^'  to  perpetuate  the  disease.    The  first  step  towards  a  cure, 
"  is  to  lessen  this  determination  to  the  skin  ;  and  I  have 
*'  found  nothing  more  effectual  than  the  cinchona  with  the 
^'  diluted  sulphuric  acid.   When  this  variety  occurs  in  the 
*'  West  Indiesj  a  change  of  climate  becomes  often  indis- 
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*'  pensible — the  cold  alone  being  frequently  sufficient  to  pro- 
'^  dace  a  recovery.  I  may  here  remark,  that  it  is  necessary 
*'  to  repress  the  perspiration,  which  so  generally  attends  the 
'^  acute  species  of  the  disease,  before  we  can  etfect  a  cure.'* 
The  coincidence  of  this  last  observation  with  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Baynton  of  Bristol,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

Among  the  internal  remedies  may  probably  be  enrolled 
Exercise  so  as  to  induce  prof  use  perspiration,  ^s  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Marcet  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Med.  Ch.  Transactions. 
The  gentleman,  who  cured  himself  of  a  violent  sciatica  by 
this  mean,  took  the  hint  from  a  Newmarket  plan  of  curing 
horses  of  rheumatism  by  sweating  them  in  body  clothes. — 
Next  to  his  skin  he  w ore  stockings,  drawers,  and  a  sjiirt,  all 
of  fleecy  hosiery.  Over  these  he  put  one,  two,  or  three 
pair  of  flannel  drawers — the  same  number  of  flannel  waist- 
coats, and  round  his  hips  and  loins,  six  yards  of  thick  flan- 
nel ;  making,  besides  the  drawers  and  waistcoats,  eight 
thicknesses  of  flannel  on  the  chief  seat  of  the  pain,  and  the 
origin  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  Over  all  these  he  wore  \Tarm  pan- 
taloons and  a  great  coat.  With  these  a  walk  of  one  or  two 
miles  generally  brought  out  a  profuse  perspiration.  On 
returning  home,  he  threw  off  his  wet,  and  put  on  dry,  and 
well  aired  flannels — then  lay  down  on  a  bed  not  warmed. 
This  plan  proved  successful,  and  was  not  productive  of 
emaciation  or  any  other  consequence  injurious  to  his  health. 

External  Remedies.  The  best  mode  of  internal  treat- 
ment will  rarely  succeed  without  external  means.  At  the 
head  of  this  class  we  may  place  the  vapour  bath  ;  and  next 
the  tepid  or  warm  bath.  Joints  may  be  exposed  to  the  va- 
pour issuing  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  in  which  watejr  is 
boiling;  and,  during  this  operation,  they  may  be  dili- 
gently rubbed  with  some  such  liniment  as  the  following  : — 
soap  liniment,  two  ounces,  liquor  of  ammonia,  tincture  of 
lytta,  tincture  of  opium,  of  each  two  drachms,  camphor 
a  drachm. 

But  in  young  and  vigorous  subjects,  where  the  ligaments 
and  membranes  of  the  joints  are  the  principal  seats  of  the 
pain,  local  abstractions  of  blood,  by  leeches  or  scarifica- 
tions, should  precede  all  other  means.  A  drain,  by  re- 
peated blisters,  caustic  issues,  or  a  seton,  would  next  be 
extremely  serviceable,  where  the  patient  is  wise  enough  to 
submit  to  a  temporari/^  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  or 
removing  a  permanent  evil.  Electricity  is  a  valuable  re- 
medy in  this  disease. 

Friction,  percussion,  compression^^  S^c,  The  atony  and 
languid  circulation  of  rheumatic  parts  must  have,  time  im- 
memorial^ s\}g^QsUd  friction  in  the  cure  of  the  disease.   In 
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India  and  China,  percussion  and  compression  have  been 
applied  in  removal  of  rheumatic  and  other  pains  for 
ages.  I  have  myself  seen  the  Chinese  and  Hindostannees 
practise  these  means  in  various  ways ;  and  about  thirty 
years  ago,  the  Oriental  instruments  were  introduced  inta 
Haslar  Hospital,  and  used  there  for  more  than  a  year,  with 
advantage.  The  practice  dropped,  however,  in  consequence 
of  those  ludicrous  ideas  which  are  inseparably  attached  to 
the  process  of  beating,  squeezing,  and  shampooing,  in  this 
country  at  least.  Drawings  of  the  Indian  instruments  may 
be  seen  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Journal, 
page  109. 

Mr.  John  Livingston,  Surgeon  of  the  Cirencester  I  ndiaman, 
published 5  about  seventeen  years  agp^  "  some  observations 
on  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  Compression  by  the  tour- 
niquet, in  the  removal  of  rheumatic  pains,"  in  whicli  he 
says  that  he  has,  "  in  a  number  of  instances,  been  able  to  give 
almost  imjnediate  relief  to  men  labouring  under  a  painful 
disease J'^  More  latelj^  Dr,  Balfour  has  proposed  percussion, 
compression,  and  tight  bandages,  on,  as  he  says,  entire  7iew 
principles.  There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that,  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, friction,  or  shampooing,  succeeded  by  very  tight 
and  evenly  applied  bandages,  may  be  very  usefully  em- 
ployed— indeed  I  have  witnessed  unequivocally  good  effects 
from  the  plan  ;  but  very  far  short,  as  usual,  of  those  related 
by  the  proposer.  There  is  a  Surgeon-Apothecary  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  a  small  country  town  in  Kent,  who  is  rapidly 
amassing  a  fortune  by  the  indiscriminate  application  of  a 
stimulating  plaster  all  round  the  rheumatic  limb  or  pained 
part.  It  appears  to  be  some  kind  of  pitch  plaster  with  tar- 
tir  emetic,  as  it  brings  out  a  crop  of  pustules,  and  puts  the 
patient  to  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  when  the  plaster  is 
removed.  Success,  hovvever,  very  generally  attends  the 
process  ;  and  the  reputation  of  a  Cooper  or  an  Abernethy 
shrinks  into  nought  before  this  village  Esculapius.  Of 
this  gentleman's  discrimination  I  cannot  say  much  after 
seeing  the  marks  of  the  infallible  Diacatholicon^  on  the 
scrofulous  elbow  joint  of  a  lady,  whose  case  was  pronounced 
Rheumatic!  There  are  other  men,  however,  who  stand 
still  higher  on  the  "  rolls  of  fame,"  whose  Diacatholicons 
liever  vary,  whatever  be  the  name  or  nature  of  the  disease  ! 
Lastly,  I  would  recommend,  as  perhaps  the  most  power-^ 
ful  external  means  of  all,  the  ^/iOJsyer  bath^  with  subsequent 
friction,  and  warm  clothing.  This  will  be  found,  not  only 
a  successful  mean  of  cure^  but  by  far  the  most  effectual 
preventive  of  chronic  rheumatism. ' 

♦  *'  The  Diacatholicon  was  a  universal  medicine,   that  was  supposed  iCj^ 
purge  away  all  the  peccant  humours."    JAe  GulVs  Hornbook,  p.  53, 
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APPENDIX  3^ 

ON 

THE  NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID  BATH 

IN 

BILIOUS  DISEASES. 

1  HIS  Remedy  is  now  coming  so  much  into  use,  and  affords 
so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  cutani  o-hepatic  sympathy, 
which  1  some  years  ago  traced  in  the  production  and  cure 
<)f  bilious  disorders,  that  1  was  naturally  anxious  to  give  it 
a  trial  in  a  clnss  of  diseases  which  I  have  long  studied  with 
more  than  usual  attention.  I  have  already  seen  sufficientj 
to  be  convinced  that  the  Nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  is  a  val- 
uable remedy,  when  aided  by  proper  medicines  internally  ; 
and  I  can  corroborate  the  greater  number  of  Dr.  Scott^s 
statements  relative  to  its  effects  on  the  human  frame.  From 
Lis  different  papers  on  the  subject,  and  my  own  personal 
observation  J  the  following  concise  code  of  instructions  i§ 
drawn. 

§  \  .—ComposHion  and  mode  of  administration.  Dr. 
Scott  appears  to  have  wavered  much  in  the  composition  of 
the  bath.  In  a  paper  privately  circulated  among  his 
friends,  dated  November,  1816,  he  observes — "  I  propose, 
in  future^  to  employ  three  parts  of  the  muriatic  to  two  of  the 
nitric  acid — this  is  the  most  powerful  proportion  I  have  yet 
discovered  ; "  y^X^  in  a  paper  dated  nearly  six  mouths  af« 
terwards,  and  published  in  the  Medico-chirurgical  Trans- 
actions, he  states  that  his  bath  is  formed  of  '^  equal  parts  of 
the  nitric  acid  and  muriatic  acid."  His  directions  for  the 
formation  or  strength  of  the  bath  too,  are  so  very  vague  as 
to  have  deterred  many  practitioners  from  adopting  his 
plans.  The  following  will  be  found  a  more  simple  and 
determinate  mode  of  proceeding. 

Into  a  glass  vessel,  capable  of  holding  a  pint  or  more  of 
fluid,  put  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  then  pour  in  four 
ounces  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the  London  pharmacopeia,  and 
four  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  or  the  spirit  of  salt  of  the 
shops.  This  mixture  may  be  labelled  the  '^  Nitro-muria'- 
tic  SoluUon^^'  and  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  warm  water  will 
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foriTi  a  bath  of  mediura  strength,  and  such  as  Mr.  Astley 
Cooper  commonly  prescribes.  The  proportion  may  be  iiir 
creased  to  one  ounce  and  a  half,  or  diminished  to  half  aa 
ounce  of  the  solution  to  the  gallon  of  water,  according  to 
the  age,  streno;th,  delicacy  or  other  peciiUarity  of  the  pa- 
tient. A  bath  of  t  wo  gallons  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  feet 
and  legs.  A  narrow  and  deep  wooden  bucket  is  the  best— - 
^uch  as  will  bring  the  water  well  up  to  the  knees,  without  re- 
quiring mt>re  than  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  liquid.  The  feet 
and  legs  of  the  patient  ought  to  be  immersed  in  this  bath,^ 
at  a  comfortably  warm  temperature — say  96 '^— and  kept 
there  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  just  before  going  tq 
bed.  This  may  be  done  every  night,  or  every  second 
night,  and  the  same  bath  will  remain  good  for  five  or  six 
nights.  It  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  wooden  bucket,  and  st, 
fourth  part,  or  so,  warmed  up,  every  time  it  is  used,  in  a 
Tvell  glazed  earthen  vessel,  and  added  to  the  rest,  which 
"will  make  the  whole  of  a  sufficiently  warm  temperature. — 
Or  a  fourth  part  of  tbe^bath  may  he  thrown  away,  and  ^ 
fourth  part  of  fresh  hot  water  added,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
the  Sitro- muriatic  solution^  which  will  obviate  the  possi- 
bility of  any  decomposition  taking  place  by  glazed  vessels. 
But  1  have  not  observed  any  inconvenience  from  warming 
up  a  part  of  the  same  bath,  in  the  abovementioned  manner. 
Dr.  Scott  thinks  that  sponging  the  skin  with  the  bath  is 
equally  as  good  as  immersion ;  and  that  whether  cold  or 
hot,  the  effects  would  be  the  same.  In  this  last  I  am  very 
far  from  agreeing  with  him,  and  give  a  decided  preference 
to  the  warm  foot  bath,  or  warm  sponging,  for  very  many 
reasons  which  need  not  now  be  e:^plained.  The  strength 
of  the  bath  must  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  irritability 
of  the  patient's  skin,  it  ought,  in  general,  to  cause  a  pric- 
kling sensation,  when  the  immersion  has  continued  a  quarter 
pr  half  an  hour.  The  pafientg  usually  observe  that  their 
feet  and  legs  continue  warm,  and  even  in  a  perspirable 
state  the  whole  night  afterwards, 

§2. —  Effects  of  the  Niiro-muriatic  Acid  Bath,  When 
carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  as  to  bring  the  system 
iinder  its  influence,  it  occasionally  induces  faintness,  and  a 
degree  of  nervous  irritation  or  restlessness,  with  sometimes 
a  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  an  increased  discharge 
of  saliva,  but  without  the  mercurial  foetor  of  the  breath,—. 
I'hese  effects  are  very  fugitive,  and  very  uncertain.  1  have 
known  it  produce  a  general  itching  all  over  the  body,  and 
in  some  cases^  a  considerable  degree  of  j)ain  in  the  soles  of 
the  feet. 
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"  The  nifro-muriatic  acid  batb,"  says  Dr.  Scott,  *^  ap- 
^'  pears,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  affect  the  glands,  and  to 
*'  alter  their  secretions ;  and  on  this  power  a  great  part  of  its 
"  value,  in  derangements  of  the  liver,  seems  to  depend. — 
"  '  It  sometimes  "cery  suddenly  increases  the  secretion 
'^  of  bile ;  and  this  effect  may  be  kept  up  for  a  length 
"  of  time.  It  increases  the  perspiration^  and  often  to  a 
"  great  extentJ*  The  almost  instantaneous  effects  that  it 
*'  pod  aces  on  some  people,  and  its  suddenly  causing  a 
'^JIow  of  bile ^  are  all  unlike  a  remedy  that  is  conveyed  by 
"  the  knov,n  channels  of  absorption.  I  can  suppose  that 
*'  the  effects  of  this  remedy  do  not  arise  from  the  transfer  of 
**  matter  by  any  set  of  vessels ;  hut  that  they  are  the  con^ 
*'  sequence  of  peculiar  motions^  which  it  has  the  power  of 
*'  eoociting  in  the  solids,  or  the  fluids  of  the  body.'''  Now 
I  appeal  to  the  professional  reader  whether  the  above  be 
not  a  complete  admission,  in  round-about  terms,  of  the  cu- 
taneo'hepatic  sympathy,  which  I  took  such  pains  to  eluci- 
date ;  and  as  my  work  on  tropical  climates  could  hardly  be 
unknown  to  the  author  of  the  above  passages,  I  must  say 
that  Dr.  Scott  has  hardly  acted  w  ith  professional  candour 
or  liberality  in  withholding  all  allusion  to  that  part  of  my 
Essay,  in  which  his  opinions  are  corroborated,  if  not  antici- 
pated. On  this  account,  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  to  shew 
that  others  have  not  overlooked  the  doctrine  in  question^ 
if  he  has.  In  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  my  work 
on.  Tropical  Climates,  the  following  passage  appeared  in  a 
periodical  Journal,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Perkins  of  Coventry, 
now  a  resident  physician  in  Brussels.  "  One  recent  writer 
''  has  been  duly  sensible  of  this  fact ;  and  his  doctrine  of 
««  cutarieo'hepatic  sympathy  will  produce  more  beneiicial 
«'  revolutions  in  physic,  than  have  ever  been  effected  by  the 
^'  Stahlian  dreams,  the  inert  phantasies  of  Hofmanic  spasm, 
««  or  the  brilliant  but  delusive  dogmas  and  dangerous  hypo- 
<'  theses  of  John  Brown."  New  Med,  and  Phys.  Journal^ 
JprinS\4^,  p.307. 

In  an  excellent  Latin  thesis  on  Dysentery,  by  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Robertson,  written  long  before  I  had  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance,  the  following  passage  occurs  :— "  Omnibus 
''  sane  erit  voluptati  librum  totura  sed  presertim  observa- 
"  tiones  novas  de  consensu  inter  cutem  et  surculos  vence  Por* 
''  ice,  et  nexu  inter  sudorem  et  secrctionem  fellis,  sedulo 
"  perlegere."  p.  21.  Finally,  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the 
opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Armstrong  who,  in  page  171  of 
his  Essay  on  Typhus,  thus  expresses  liimsclf : — ''  The  medi- 
cal public;  I  conceive;  is  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
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Johnson,  for  having  so  clearly  illustrated  the  connection 
between  dysentery  and  deranged  functions  of  the  skin  and 

I  am  not,  however,  anxious  to  claim  a  discovery,  but  to 
propagate  a  truth.  And  as  the  attention  of  the  medical 
world  is  now  strongly  directed  to  the  subject,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  receiving  a  proper  investigation. 

§  S. — Disorders  to  which  the  Bath  is  applicable.  Dr. 
Scott  properly  observes  that  there  is  a  very  large  class  of 
diseases  in  this  country,  denominated  BILIOUS,  which 
arise  from  deficient,  superabundant,  and  depraved  secretions 
of  bile ;  hence  spring  derangements  of  the  stomach,  giddi- 
ness, feverish  heat — head-aches — restlessness  at  night — 
cramps  and  spasms — melancholy,  and  many  of  those  un- 
happy feelings  to  which  the  term  ''' Nervous  "  has  been  ap- 
plied. "  In  such  cases  [says  Dr.  Scott,  in  a  paper  privately 
circulated]  let  the  patient  sit  in  the  tepid  Nitro-muriatic  acid 
hath  for  the  legs,  half  an  hour  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances, every  night,  or  every  second  night.  With  some 
of  these  biliously  disposed  people,  the  first  bath,  and  that 
in  a  few  hours,  produces  decided  effects.  It  purges^ — gives 
rise  to  the  expulsion  of  dark-coloured  faeces  or  bright" 
coloured  bile;  or  bile  of  a  brown,  a  green,  or  a  black  colour, 
like  tar  mixed  with  oil.  The  pulse,  in  time,  becomes  quicker 
than  natural,  and  a  degree  of  restlessness  takes  place.  These 
eflfects  may  be  kept  up  for  a  number  of  days..  They  are 
often,  however,  much  longer  in  appearing.  Where  the 
bile  is  deficient  in  quantity,  the  effects  of  the  bath  are  only 
known  by  i\ie  faeces  returning,  by  degrees,  to  their  natural 
colour,  and  by  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  health.  With 
people  disposed  to  bile,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels 
very  open  during  the  use  of  the  bath  ;  for  one  of  its  effects, 
as  I  have  said,  and  on  which  much  of  its  beneficial  tendency 
depends,  is  to  produce  ajlow  of  bile  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  consequence  of  which  should  be  obviated  by  laxatives. 
Those  inconvenient  eiibcts  of  the  bath  arise  from  the  very 
powers  which  enable  it  to  correct  more  depraved  conditions 
of  the  stomach  and  biliary  organs.  Although  this  bath, 
with  little  disturbance,  produces  many  happy  effects,  let  it 
jiot  be  supposed  that  delicate,  or  even  strong  people  suffer 
no  temporary  inconvenience,  het  it  always,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  recollected  that  the  advantages  produced  by  it  can 
never  be  fully  appreciated  until  the  patient  has  given  up 
the  use  of  it  for  a  considerable  time.  Even  those  who  feel 
no  very  sensible  effects  from  it  at  the  momentj  generally,  iij 
the  end,  find  their  health  improved. 
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''  The  great  remedy  at  present  for  bile,  is  calomel,  or 
mercurv  in  some  form  ;  hut  this  ii  is  necessary,  afler  a  time^ 
to  repeat.  The  very  same  thing  is  true  of  the  bath.  VVhen 
the  bilious  feelings  rclurn,  it  must  be  repeated.  Patients 
must  themselves  discover  liow  long  they  can  go  without  its 
use,  and  when  they  return  to  it,  two  or  three  bathings  of 
the  legs,  or  washing  the  hands  and  arms  for  a  few  minutes 
•with  the  JSlitro-murintic  bath^  or  sponging  the  body  more 
largely,  will  generally  be  found  to  bring  relief.  The  periods 
of  health  gradually  become  longer  and  longer^  till  a  complete 
recovery  of  it  is  effected." 

As  sponging  the  body  with  the  N.  M  water  has  nearly 
the  same  effects  as  the  foot-bath,  a  small  quantity  may,  at 
any  time,  be  easily  prepared  by  adding  one  drachm  of  the 
*''Nitro-muriatic  solution  "  to  each  pint  of  warm  water^  in 
a  common  wash-hand  bason.  liy  means  of  a  large  sponge, 
the  thighs,  legs,  stomach,  chest,  or  arras  may  be  wetted 
with  this  mixture  for  i^Vi  or  fifteen  minutes  daily.  Or  the 
abovementioned  parts  may  be  sponged  alternately.  ^  itli 
delicate  people,  or  those  who  are  very  sensible  to  this  re- 
medy, if  is  often  sufficient  to  immerse  one  hand,  or  wet  one 
arm  in  the  bath,  for  a  few  minutes.  Washing  both  hands, 
or  hands  and  ar?ns  daily  will  frequently  be  quite  sufficient 
for  delicate  bilious  patients. 

This  remedy  bids  fair  to  produce  important  effects  in  a 
certain  class  of  infantile  diseases  where  the  liver  and  bowels 
are  deranged,  which  indeed  is  more  commonly  the  case  than 
is  imaa^ined.  My  friend  Mr.  Webster,  Surgeon  of  the  5 1st 
Reg.  has  witnessed  the  most  decided  salutary  effects  of  the 
bath  in  his  own  child  aftlicted  with  jaundice.  The  great 
effusion  of  bile  into  the  intestines,  which  almost  immediately 
supervened  on  the  employment  of  the  bath,  afforded  a  fine 
specimen  of  \\\q:  cutaneo'hepatic  sympathy  in  question. — 
Indeed  the  beneficial  efiVcts  which  result  from  the  common 
warm  bath  in  the  diseases  of  children,  are  most  striking, 
and  as  these  effects  are  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of 
the  Nitro-inuriatic  acid^  we  may  fairly  anticipate  the  most 
important  advantages  from  this  measure. 

But,  as  will  be  plainly  observable  from  the  preceding 
remarks,  the  necessity  of  watching  the  functions  of  the  va- 
rious viscera,  during  the  use  of  the  bath,  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious ;  and  the  judicious  administration  of  appropriate 
medicines,  while  the  patient  is  under  its  influence,  must 
infinitely  enhance  its  powers,  and  hasten  the  recovery  of 
the  patient. 

FINIS. 
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